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CONFERENCE ON TEACHER EDUCATION 
PART I—GENERAL SESSIONS 


FRIDAY MORNING PROGRAM 
College Hall 


Mrs. R. A. ACHER, State Historian of the Indiana Congress of Parents 


and Teachers, Presiding 
ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


L. J. RETTGER 
Vice-President, Indiana State Teachers College 


Madam President and Members of the 
Conference :— 
Indiana State Teachers College this 


morning opens its Third Annual Conference 
on Teacher Education. We believe the 
conferences of last year and the year pre- 
ceeding have afforded fruitful opportuni- 
ties for educational counsel and consulta- 
tion. This conference opens with an unu- 
sual promise of value. We join, at this 
time, with the Fifth District Conference of 
the Indiana Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. What advantages have come to our 
schools from the parent-teacher movement, 
in financial help, in friendly cooperation, 
and in helpful suggestions, are entirely too 
well known by this audience to need ampli- 
fication here. 

It is my pleasure today, on behalf of the 
administration of this institution, to wel- 
come you to our midst for these few days 


and to express to you our wish that your 
attendance here may be both pleasant and 
profitable. An examination of your official 
program justifies the belief that it will 
be eminently so. 

Paraphrasing a familiar passage, it may 
perhaps be said that—‘of the holding of 
many meetings there is no end, and much 
conferring is a weariness of the flesh.” It 
may be that, as a people, we take too read- 
ily to the belief that all that is necessary 
to correct an evil or to bring in the mii- 
lenium in any field is to call a convention, 
to elect officers, and to see that reporters 
are present when the program begins. In- 
deed, we occasionally meet persons whose 
heads are so busy “conferring” that they 
have actually forgotten how to teach their 
own pupils. 

However, the fact remains that an earn- 
est council of war is one of the most help- 
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ful factors in winning a battle. Surely 
this much is true, if there ever was a neces- 
sity for careful and concerted study and 
for united action in educational matters, 
it is now. There are several threatened 
issues, in the battle for which, we shall 
either have to hang together as a profes- 
sion or hang separately. Two of these is- 
sues seem of such outstanding importance 
to my mind that I trust it may not be al- 
together out of place to refer to them 
briefly at this time. 

The first issue is presented by the eco- 
nomic storm which at this time, blowing 
fiercely all around the earth, has caught 
education in its path no less than all the 
other institutions of society. It may be 
that the educational ship is carrying so 
much useless baggage and ballast that it 
cannot successfully ride out such a hurri- 
cane. Let us, as teachers, acknowledge the 
uecessity that is upon us for lightening the 


ship. If we do not throw some bal- 
last overboard, others’ will. Now the 


danger is that uniformed or even predatory 
interests will throw out our really valu- 
able assets aboard and save only the coarser 
cargo. 

We hear much about scrapping our “frills 
and fads” in education and holding on to 
the fundamentals only. How easy to say, 
how simple it sounds, but often how dif- 
ficult to know what is incidental and what 
is fundamental. No king can decide. It is 
a subject for a parliament of scholars. 

The urgent necessity for putting big 
things in big places and little things in 
little places can be seen when we note 
the numerous and noisy suggestions from 
many quarters that in government we 
throw over opportunities for scientific re- 
search, funds for child welfare, means for 
higher education, appropriations for the 
finer services which it is the highest func- 
tion of governments to give, and yet re- 
tain an unnecessarily complex overlapping 
political framework created in pioneer days 
when neighboring townships, at least neigh- 
boring counties, were, for all practical pur- 
noses, farther away from each other than 
foreign countries are now. To curtail the 
cultural services and leave the old frame- 
work would be to save a merest fraction of 
the cost but lose most of the value of gov- 
ernment itself. 

Our schools must make an inventory in 
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these times of stress. They must, as near- 
ly as possible, deflate all of their educa- 
tional bonds and stocks to their true value; 
write off their books all speculative issues, 
no matter how handsomely printed or gor- 
geously embossed with educational propa- 
ganda; and retain as permanent capital 
only those educational assets that rest upon 
spiritual and cultural securities. 


The second outstanding issue before us, 
as the speaker sees it, is the opportunity, 
indeed the necessity which these days bring 
us, to reexamine and perhaps to restate our 
philosophy of education. It may be that 
we shall find that it will not be a new phi- 
losophy of education but an old one that 
been obscured for some time by the 
mistaken social ideals which have recently 
flourished and which have brought us to 
Current educational 
philosophy has been profoundly affected by 
our popular social psychology that success 
vas to be attained by get-rich-quick meth- 
ods, by short cuts, by spectacular means. 
Orderly development and sustained work 
move too slowly for immediate results. The 
emphasis on laying broad foundations was 
shifted to erecting showy veneered fronts. 


has 


our present troubles. 


We have demanded of our school not the 
. finer capacities 
of the mind and heart but immediate prac- 
tical advantages. We have been asked to 
help our pupils to make a living rather 
than a life. We have been more inter- 
ested in jobs than in character; in making 
things pleasant and easy, than in fitting 
Ve have wor- 
shipped external gains and slighted the in- 
ner disciplines. We have turned our at- 
tention from scholarship to degrees, from 
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for hard worth while work. 


the substance of culture to its outward 
forms. We have softened tasks rather than 


pupils to meet hard ones sue- 
cessfully. We have heaped Ossa on Pelion 
in developing the mere mechanics of in- 
struction and often thought too little of 
the living spirit of teaching. 


helped our 


Let us restate our educational philosophy 
that schools are maintained that 
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our children may have life and have it more 


abundantly. Let us seek first the king- 
dom of personal character embedded in the 
young lives that come to us for guidance, 


and it may be that all these lesser things, 
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which we have been seeking will be added 
to us. 

If these criticisms are interpreted as a 
wholesale indictment of our present school 
system, they are wholly unfair. Our 
schools are in the main splendidly organ- 
ized and conducted. Reference here is to 
the recent tendencies only, which have 
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threatened to divert the major purposes of 
our schools in favor of lesser ends. 

With the same optimism that assures us 
that we shall in due time emerge from our 
economic depression, we confidently be- 
lieve that our schools will adjust themselves 
in a larger and better way to the new day 
that is ahead of us. 


THE INDIANA CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
MRS. W. J. HOCKETT 


President of the Indiana Congress of Parents and Teachers 


In presenting my subject, “The Indiana 
Congress of Parents and Teachers,” a bit 
of history may present a background that 
will give a better understanding of our or- 
ganization. 

The organization was founded in June, 
1912, and was named the Indiana Branch 
of the National Congress of Mothers and 
Teachers. It is a significant fact that at 
the first meeting there were representatives 
from the State Board of Education, inter- 
ested teachers, and representatives from 
various professions and organizations in- 
terested in child welfare. 

In the early years of our state congress 
the annual meetings were held in different 
parts of the state. This gave a decided 1m- 
petus to the development of the work tin 
these sections. Since our earliest conven- 
tions prominent educators from our univer- 
sities and school systems have furnished a 
large part of the splendid addresses on edu- 
eational and child welfare subjects, thus 
putting into real practice the general plan 
of cooperation between home and school. 

In the fall of 1919 the name of the or- 
ganization was changed to Indiana Parent 
Teacher Association, in this way further 
embodying in the name the interests of both 
fathers and mothers with that of the teach- 
ers. This same year the date of the state 
convention was made to precede that of the 
indiana State Teachers Association, thus 
making it possible to secure speakers who 
could be used on both convention programs. 
In this same year plans were completed and 
state headquarters were opened in the Ex- 
tension Division of Indiana University. This 
arrangement has continued to the present 
time. 

From time to time changes in the form of 
the state organization have been made. At 
the convention of 1932 the organization plan 


was changed to include seven vice-presi- 
The first and second vice-presidents 
are aids to the president, and the remain- 
ing five are the directors of departments 
us follows: extension, public welfare, edu- 
cation, home service, and health, with the 
majority of the state committees grouped 
This makes it possi- 
ble to correlate the work of different com- 
mittees in such a way as to make the whole 
program more valuable. 
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in these departments. 
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Several vears ago as a memorial to our 
president, Mrs. Hence Orme, who died dur- 
ing her second term of office, the Indiana 
State Congress of Parents and Teachers 
established a six bed ward in the Riley 
hospital for crippled children. This con- 
tinues to be one of our special projects. 

Another special project for the last num- 
ber of years has been an annual state post- 
This has been handled through 
a special plan of cooperation with Indiana 
University. It was established as a means 
of increasing interest in our schools of In- 
diana in this particular line of art. Each 
vear a special subject is chosen which rep- 
some one of the various depart- 
ments of our state work. 

Interest in all phases of child welfare 
las continued to increase from year to 
year with the increase in membership and 
local units throughout the state until to- 
day every section of the state has hundreds 
of parent teacher members who give un- 
stintingly of their time and services in 
promoting child welfare in the home, school, 
and community. While it is not a charity 
organization, during the last three years 
thousands of children in Indiana have been 
given hot lunches and warm clothing by 
the organization, thus making it possible 
for them to remain in school. 

We hope through this joint conference to- 
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day that you who are to be the teachers of 
tomorrow will come to realize that the in- 
diana Congress of Parents and Teachers is 
a cooperative group organized solely for 
the purpose of furthering interests in all 
activities and conditions which directly or 
indirectly affect the child. 

I shall mention a few of the objectives of 
the Indiana Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers as they are stated in our state by- 
laws: to promote child welfare in home, 
school, and community; to develop between 
educators and the general public such 
united efforts as will secure for every child 
the highest advantages in physical, mental, 
spiritual, and social development; to contri- 
bute to the highest possible standards of 
the home and the school; to promote meas- 
ures for adequate training for parents and 
teachers for their specialized professions; 
to cooperate with educators and legislators 
in securing adequate laws for the care and 
protection of children. 
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This covers in a brief way the work of 
the Indiana Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers since its organization in June, 1912. 
The congress has at no time made a spec- 
tacular growth in membership nor ac- 
complishments in any set period, but it has 
made a steady and healthy advancement 
each year of its existence. Each of the 
succeeding presidents has contributed in 
her own way something of the deep per- 
sonal interest one must have to work in 
such an organization. Each officer and 
each member has contributed to the cause, 
and without this help of each member the 
state work could not endure throughout 
the years. The last three or four years, 
with their attendant demands for retrench- 
ment and enforced hardships on thousands 
of our own membership, have but cemented 
the friendships and made closer the coop- 
eration between home and school because 
of the paramount issue before our Nation— 
that of keeping children first. 


WHAT TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS CAN DO TO PRO- 


MOTE A BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF 


TEACHER MOVEMENT 


THE PARENT- 


FRANCES HAYS 
Secretary of Research and Injformation of the National Conference of 


Parents and Teachers 


The most important contribution teacher 
training institutions can make toward the 
promotion of the parent-teacher movement 
is to understand it as a movement in edu- 
cation; to know its real purpose and its 
educational significance; to study it and 
promote an understanding of it among edu- 
cators and among its students. All else is 
of secondary importance. 


School masters have long been inclined 
to judge the value of the parent-teacher 
movement by the individual parent-teacher 
associations which they have observed or 
with which they have had personal experi- 
ence. There has been a tendency to judge 
all parent-teacher associations by the weak- 
nesses and mistakes of local units which 
were isolated from contacts with the move- 
ment as a whole, and thus were unguided 
or misguided as to their program, activi- 
ties, and procedures. The situation is 
somewhat akin to the old story of the 
blind men and the elephant. Each blind 


man judged the elephant to be like the 
part with which he came in contact. The 
parent-teacher movement cannot be fairly 
judged by the individual parent-teacher 
association alone. It must be judged by 
the objects, principles, and program of the 
movement as a whole and the progress 
which is being made toward their achieve- 
ment, 

Is there a basic educational philosophy 
underlying the parent-teacher movement? 
Are parent-teacher associations essential in 
education, or only a convenience for occas- 
ional service to the school especially in an 
emergency, or even at times, a nuisance to 
be merely tolerated? Is it important that 
parent-teacher associations should be a 
part of the national organization which 
sponsors the parent-teacher movement in 
the United States—The National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers? How should the 
parent-teacher movement be organized in 
order that its basic educational purposes 
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may be achieved? These are some of the 
questions which should be studied, thought- 
fully and continuously, by those directly 
concerned with the training of teachers. 
The parent-teacher movement is an invit- 
ing field for philosophical research, which 
as yet scarcely has been touched. 

More than twenty years ago two dis- 
tinguished statesmen made challenging 
statements about the parent-teacher move- 
ment, which were prophetic in their im- 
port. Theodore Roosevelt said: “The par- 
ent-teacher association is the most funda- 
mentally constructive force in the world 
today.”” Philander P. Claxton, then Un- 
ited States Commissioner of Education, 
said: “‘The biggest thing in this nation, as 
far as I can see, is the fullest possible de- 
velopment of the parent-teacher movement. 
It is the bulwark of a vigorous and virtu- 
ous democracy.” If those two prophetie ut- 
terances are true, as many educational 
statesmen believe they are, then the par- 
ent-teacher movement is of profound edu- 
cational significance and merits intensive 
study by all leaders in the field of edu- 
cation and especially by those directly con- 
cerned with the training of teachers. 

Certain basic ideas, which are the founda- 
tion of the parent-teacher movement, are 
essential in our national life if the ideals 
and responsibilties of a self-governing re- 
public are to be realized. They are here 
briefly stated without elaboration for your 
consideration: 

1. The education and welfare of chil- 
dren is the supreme purpose of the parent- 
teacher movement. The well-being of chil- 
dren in home, school, church, and com- 
munity must be safeguarded at all costs. 
Thus the aim of the parent-teacher move- 
ment and the aim of the public schools are 
basically identical, differing only in em- 
phasis and method of approach. 

2. The education of the child begins 
at birth and continues throughout the per- 
iod of immaturity—and then on through- 
out adult life. Thus the education day is 
twenty-four hours long, not four or six 
hours as has usually been mistakenly sup- 
posed. 

3. The child is educated by all of the 
factors which make up his environment, 
his home, his school, his church, and the 
community in which he lives. 

4. The home is the most important in- 
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stitution in the life of the child, and the 
parents are the child’s first and most impor- 
tant teachers. 

5. The school supplements the _ train- 
ing which the child receives in his home, 
and builds upon the foundation laid in the 
home. 

6. Understanding cooperation between 
parents and teachers is’ essential in 
order that the training of the child shall 
be consistent and have unity of purpose 
and that he shall be taught as a whole per- 
sonality—both before he enters school and 
throughout his school life. 

7. Grganized opportunity must be pro- 
vided for bringing about wisely planned 
cooperation between parents and teach- 
ers, an adequate program of parent educa- 
tion. Sound policies and procedures must 
be discovered and maintained to insure 
stable and continuous growth toward this 
objective. 

8. Parent-teacher organizations must 
function on a state and national basis, as 
well as local, that all children may have 
the benefits of parent-teacher cooperation, 
and in order that the combined strength of 
parents and teachers shall be influential in 
determining educational measures and poli- 
cies. 

9. An informed public opinion must be 
developed about the objectives and needs 
of education——jin its inclusive meaning. 
The general public needs to understand 
the program of education at the different 
levels of age, ability, and interest, and the 
changes which are necessary if education 
is to fit the needs of the child, physical, 
mental, social, and spiritual, in 1933, and 
in 1943. The parent-teacher organization 
is peculiarly fitted to influence public opin- 
ion. 

10. A democracy can be made safe and 
sound on no other basis than a system of 
education which will insure that the ideals 
and responsibilities of self-government 
shall be realized. The general welfare of 
the whole nation is directly advanced 
through effective working for the better- 
ment of children. 

11. The principle of equality of oppor- 
tunity is safeguarded in this country 
through our public school system which 
provides for universal education. That 
principle can be preserved only through an 
alert and informed public opinion. To 
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achieve this purpose, vital and continuous 
contact must be established and maintained 
with the rank and file of adult citizens. A 
volunteer organization of parents and 
teachers in each public school, wisely or- 
ganized on a state and national basis, and 
rightly motivated, can become one of the 
strongest safeguards of education—the 
mainstay of a self-governing republic. 

Among the many specific services which 
teacher training institutions can render to- 
ward the promotion of the parent-teacher 
movement, are the following: 

1. The college library should contain a 
complete collection of books, pamphlets, 
and periodicals on the parent-teacher 
movement, An adequate bibliography 
should be available for students desiring 
to write graduate theses on some phase of 
this subject. The college library should also 
contain an up-to-date collection of publica- 
tions on parent education. The students 
should be well informed about the material 
available in this field in order that they 
may assist the members of the parent- 
teacher association in their schools in ob- 
taining and using this material for pro- 
grams, study groups, and for individual 
reading. 

2. A parent-teacher association should 
be maintained in the training school with 
participation in its activities as a regular 
part of the work of teachers in training. 
It should be organized and conducted in 
accordance with the most desirable prac- 
tices and procedures. An adaptation of the 
parent-teacher idea on the college level is 
carried on successfully in many institu- 
tions of higher learning. The organiza- 
tions at Leland Stanford University and 
at the University of Oregon are examples 
of this type of faculty-parent-student co- 
operation. 

3. Instruction in parent-teacher work 
should be a regular part of the required 
courses in education. This instruction 
should be given by those who are thorough- 
ly informed about the parent-teacher move- 
ment; its historical background and its edu- 
cational significance; and the history, de- 
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velopment, and program of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, the of- 
ficial organization sponsoring the parent- 
teacher movement in the United States. 

4. Participation in parent-teacher asso- 
ciations in the community by faculty and 
students provides an opportunity for ob- 
servation of the strong and weak points 
of local units under varying conditions. 

5. A parent-teacher institute, or short 
course, for summer school students and 
for parents who may desire to attend, serves 
to focus the attention of teachers in ser- 
vice upon the parent-teacher movement 
and its importance in every school. 

6. A parent education conference lasting 
from one to five days attracts to the col- 
lege large numbers of parents, and those 
who are training for leadership in the 
field of parent education. It is equally 
valuable for teachers in training. There is 
no phase of adult education which is more 
important or which is developing more rap- 
idly. 

7. The work of the state congress 
of parents and teachers should be partici- 
pated in by members of the faculty of state 
teacher training institutions to the greatest 
extent possible. Assistance in the state 
parent-teacher work may be given by mem. 
bers of the faculty in a variety of ways. At- 
tendance at state conventions and parti- 
cipation in conferences and discussions is 
mutually valuable. An official delegate 
representing the college might well be sent 
to state and national conventions, and given 
an opportunity to report to the entire stu- 
dent body. 

Cooperative relationships between teach- 
er training institutions and the state con- 
gress of parents and teachers, which are 
definitely and systematically planned, and 
which are continuous and cumulative in 
their power and influence, have possibili- 
ties of incalculable value in promoting the 
parent-teacher movement, and proving, in 
the apt phrase of the president of the Na- 
tional Congress, “There are no outsiders 
in education.” 
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FRIDAY NOON PROGRAM 
(Luncheon Meeting at 12:30—Women’s Residence Hall) 
Mrs. J. H. WHEELER, Chairman of the Fifth District Congress of the Indi- 
ana Congress of Parents and Teachers, Presiding 
POINTS FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
MRS. W. J. HOCKETT 
President of the Indiana Congress of Parents and Teachers 


(Copy of Speech Unavailable.) 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON PROGRAM 
College Hall 


(Musical Program Furnished by Mother Singers from the Terre Haute Parent-Teacher 


Council.) 


CHARLES P. KELLER, Superinlendent of Schools, Brazil, Indiana, Presiding 
THE CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION IN RELATION TO EDUCA- 


TION 


GEORGE D. 


STRAYER 


Director of the Division of Field Studies of the Institute of Educational Research 


in Teachers College, Columbia University 


The amount of money available for edu- 
cation is less this year than it was last 
year. Unless recovery is more rapid than 
we have any reason to believe it will be, 
the schools of the country will have to work 
on disminished revenues next year. For 
all of us who have been at work during the 
period of expanding expenditures for pub- 
lic education, the situation is difficult. With 
each increase in the load to be carried, we 
have had during the past fifteen years an 
increase in the money provided. We now 
face a situation in which we will cer- 
tainly have a still heavier load to carry 
and just as certainly less money with which 
to do the work expected of us. 

There is grave danger that the country 
will suffer in the years which lie ahead on 
account of drastic reductions in our educa- 
tional budgets. In many communities al- 
ready important services have been eli- 
minated in order to save money. We can- 
not but be concerned over the reduction in 
budgets which mean the denial of their edu- 
cational birthright to the present genera- 
tion of American boys and girls. 

No one will deny the necessity for econ- 
omy in all governmental expenditures. If 
there is any waste or inefficiency, now is 
the time to act for the elimination of such 
expenditures. Thrifty and careful adminis- 
tration of public education is required as 
the only basis upon which we may hope to 


preserve the program. School budgets 
must be cut, but the program of education 
which we have developed should be main- 
tained and improved. 

The demand and the necessity for an in- 
creased program of educaticnal service 
must be met even though the revenue 
available is decreased. Our traditional 
program, suited to the needs of an earlier 
social and economic order, will not satisfy 
present day conditions. The boys and 
girls in American schools today must be 
provided with a program as varied in the 
opportunities which it offers as are the in- 
terests, abilities, and vocational outlooks 
of all of our population. We must look for- 
ward to the time when all boys and girls 
will continue in school until they have 
reached eighteen or twenty years of age. 
Public education must accept the responsi- 
bility for secondary and higher education 
for an ever increasing percentage of the 
total population because of the reduction 
in the number of workers needed to main- 
tain production in our machine-served civi- 
lization. 

Successful working and living under 
present conditions are necessarily asso- 
ciated with the service which the schools 
have to offer. We must make the attempt 
to provide an education which will enable 
our pupils to adjust themselves to a rapidly 
changing social and economie order. In 
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the United States today millions of adults 
must be re-trained for new jobs as well as 
for the use of that part of their time in 
which they are not employed in making a 
living. For all of us the opportunity for 
creative endeavor, made possible for us by 
increased free time, must be capitalized by 
continued learning in groups under the di- 
rection of able teachers or by individual 
adherence to a worthy program. For the 
great majority of adults, the discussion of 
current social problems and the opportunity 
for satisfying activity outside of their regu- 
lar occupations is demanded by the current 
situation. 

One cannot emphasize too strongly the 
need for instruction in school and in adult 
groups in the field of social studies. We 
are living in a world in which we face the 
issues of peace or war, in which the econo- 
mic well-being of the whole group is de- 
pendent upon an understanding of the 
forces which control our economic life. We 
have the problem of deveioping a society 
in which social justice shall take the place 
of exploitation, and in which men may 
learn to work together for the common 
good. 

We can afford to support education even 
in these difficult times. But in making 
the adjustments due to diminished in- 
come, it is the obligation of the members 
of our profession to see to it that essential 
school services aré maintained. The de- 
mands made upon our schools are heavier 
than in times of prosperity. This clearly 
indicates the necessity of expanding rather 
than contracting the program of education 
already provided. Children and young peo- 
ple need more of guidance and sympathy. 
More boys and girls will of necessity con- 
tinue their education in secondary and in 
higher educational institutions. Conditions 
of distress at home caused by unemploy- 
ment render the services which the school 
has to offer in the fields of education and 
recreation important in the maintenance 
of the morale of children and youth. 

False economy has been practiced by 
many boards of education. In seeking to 
reduce their budgets they have eliminated 
from the educational program subjecis and 
services which are of primary importance. 
In particular, the attack has been upon 
those subjects and services most recently 
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added. There is no justification for this 
easy road to false economy. 

Health service and physical education 
have been omitted in some communities. 
This is not economy. The work of doctors 
and nurses has in very considerable measure 
resulted in the development of immunity 
from infectious diseases over a wide area. 
Health service for children has undoubtedly 
contributed to the lowering of the death 
rate. Physical education is indispensable 
for the normal growth and development of 
youth. When children and young people 
are denied the growth and health which 
come from physical activities, the saving in 
such expenditures may be more than off- 
set by increased costs for hospitals, for re- 
formatories, and for jails. 

Night schools and the broader program 
of adult education that was just getting 
under way have been abandoned in many 
school systems. Libraries, never before 
so widely used, have been denied sufficient 
funds to purchase books and maintain their 
personnel. ‘This is not economy. When 
young people and adults are sufficiently 


ambitious to spend their leisure time in an 


effort to improve their status through edu- 
cation, society loses if it denies this op- 
portunity to them. ‘This is the time when 
opportunities for re-training, for the en- 
couragement of creative endeavor, and for 
the development of a sounder program of 
educational and vocational guidance should 
be carried forward. 

Kindergartens have been dropped from 
the program of education in some communi- 
ties. This is not economy. Young chil- 
dren, particularly in the congested areas of 
our cities, need now more than at any 
other time the service which the schools 
can offer. It is precisely at this time that 
their homes are least able to care for them 
and to provide for them the activities and 
the social contacts which are essential for 
their normal growth and development. 

Classes for the physically or mentally 
handicapped have been eliminated from the 
programs or the offerings curtailed in 
many cities. This is not economy. So- 
ciety has an obligation to provide a signi- 
ficant opportunity for every child through 
the discovery and development of his in- 
dividual abilities regardless of the handicap 
under which he may suffer. To deny such 
opportunity is to increase the burden which 
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society must carry in the years which lie 
ahead. 

Many of the subjects most recently added 
to the curriculum of the schools have been 
dropped or the offerings curtailed. A re- 
port recently issued by the Office of Educa- 
tion shows that even in the more favored 
communities offerings in music, in art, in 
home economics, in vocational education, 
and in educational and vocational guid- 
ance have been decreased. These newer 
subjects and services have been brought 
into the school system to meet the demand 
made upon the schools to fit their programs 
to the needs and capacities of children of 
all levels of intelligence and of all varieties 
of interest and vocational! outlook. To omit 
these services or subjects is not economy. 
The cost of education is measured not by the 
subjects taught but rather by the number of 
children enrolled in the schools. 

As a matter of fact, many of our most 
costly undertakings are to be found in the 
small classes in the traditional school sub- 
jects. In many high schools the cost of a 
third or fourth year class in Latin is much 
higher than that involved in teaching art. 
A class in trigonometry or in analytical 
geometry is often maintained at a much 
higher cost than are the classes in music. 
A second year in one of the sciences is 
often very much more expensive than the 
opportunity provided in physical educa- 
tion. I am not arguing against these sub- 
jects, but rather calling attention to the 
fact that the attempt to secure economy 
through the elimination of the newer sub- 
jects may actually result in a large expen- 
diture for the school system. 

In many school systems necessary books 
and supplies have been denied the teachers 
and pupils. This is not economy. One 
might as well ask the artisan to work with- 
out his tools as to expect that teachers can 
accomplish satisfactory results without the 
equipment in books and educational sup- 
plies necessary for the efficient participa- 
tion by children in the educational program 
provided for them. The continued intellec- 
tual activities of most boys and girls are 
dependent upon the adequacy of the books 
and educational supplies and other equip- 
ment with which they learn to work dur- 
ing the period of formal education. 

In a recent survey undertaken by a group 
of citizens in a middle western city, it was 
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proposed that libraries should be counted 
as vacant rooms. Apparently the opinion 
of this citizens’ group was that libraries 
were non-essential and that the space 
might be used for other purposes. 

The length of the school term has been 
shortened in many school systems. This 
is not economy. The teachers of the Unit- 
ed States have become a group of pro- 
fessional workers whose salaries represent 
their annual income. The cutting of the 
school term by a month or more, with the 
suggestion that the salary schedule has been 
maintained because the monthy payment 
has been kept up, results in a loss of op- 
portunity to children and in no correspond- 
ing advantage to teachers. 

All of us, teachers and laymen alike, 
may have to reach a decision with respect 
to the relative importance of the services 
which our government has to offer. Surely 
all of us will agree concerning the neces- 
sity of providing relief for those who are 
out of work and in distress. Surely none 
of us would deny the importance of protect- 
ing the life and property of cur people as 
fundamental to the maintenance of our so- 
ciety. But I question whether there are any 
other obligations that take priority over 
education, and I confidently believe that 
both in our individual and in our collective 
economy we may find it necessary to eli- 
minate other services and luxuries in order 
to maintain the more fundamental service 
of education. 

It is high time that we called to the at- 
tention of our public the possibility of sav- 
ings in other areas in order to maintain edu- 
cation. Who will deny that we can post- 
pone the building of roads or public build- 
ings? Who is there that will insist that 
reclamation projects, dams, and waterways 
are the immediate necessity of the coun- 
try? Why do we shy from the necessary 
reorganization of local government, with 
the possible saving of tens of millions of 
dollars, unless it be that we prefer “pork” 
to the necessary services of government? 
The education of children cannot be post- 
poned. Now is the only time that we can 
provide, through the education of children, 
for the perpetuity of our society. 

We must examine the work that we have 
been doing in our elementary and second- 
ary schools. The improvement of the serv- 
ice in these areas is just as certainly cailed 
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for as is the expansion of the school serv- 
ice to take care of those now added to the 
school population. We have long discussed 
the necessity for adapting our program to 
the needs and capacities of individual boys 
and girls, but the job has not been as well 
done as we can do it. 

The measure of our efficiency in dealing 
with boys and girls, whether in the elemen- 
tary or in the secondary school, is to be 
found in their successful achievement. We 
should have less of failure. There is no 
justification for a record of from ten to 
twenty per cent of failures in any grade 
or in any high school subject. If we have 
provided the courses that are needed, if we 
have given children the educational guidance 
which they and their parents have a right 
to expect, if we have done a sound job of 
teaching—then we should expect to ap- 
proach one hundred per cent of promotion 
for all pupils. 

This ideal of successful achievement for 
all boys and girls should be held constantly 
before all teachers. It is so easy to pro- 
pose that this boy is lazy, and that one 
lacks ability, and another has bad home 
influences. These are merely excuses. It 
is the job of the school to help the boy to 
overcome his difficulties. Indeed, education 
can be successful only in the light of com- 
plete diagnoses and the most adequate ser- 
vice which our knowledge permits us to 
render. When children fail we should 
charge the failure not against them but 
against our own inadequacy. 

The success of our school system must 
be measured not only by achievement in 
school subjects but also by the social de- 
velopment of the children and young people 
entrusted to our care. We have heard 
much in recent years concerning the need 
for developing a more significant program 
in the field of the social studies. There is 
no question but that we need to expand 
and develop courses dealing with funda- 
mental social and economic problems. If 
the schools do their duty, we should never 
again find ourselves with a majority of our 
people as ignorant in the field of econom- 
ics as they are at the present time. 

But there is another side to the social 
training given in the school and possibly 
a more important one. We have the obli- 
gation to help children meet their personal 
problems. Much of the maladjustment 
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which results so disastrously for individuals 
and for society can be overcome. We may 
not legitimately condemn children for mis- 
behavior when we know little or nothing 
concerning the physical or environmental 
factors which have brought about the mal- 
adjustment troubling us. We need to ex- 
pand the service which teachers can render 
through becoming acquainted with the 
homes from which children come and the 
community activities in which they parti- 
cipate. Not every school system can have 
its visiting teachers or its psychological 
workers, but all teachers can be made 
aware of the danger of condemning the 
children who vary from desirable social re- 
sponses. 

If the kind of program which I have pro- 
posed is to be realized during these per- 
iods of economic stress, we shall have to 
develop a more adequate program of super- 
vision. It will not do to propose that more 
and better education could be provided if 
we had better trained teachers or more en- 
thusiastic teachers or more devoted teach- 
ers. The interest, enthusiasm, and ac- 
complishment of the teachers who are at 
work in our schools are measured in large 
degree by the quality of the leadership 
which we provide for them. If the curri- 
cula of our schools are to be significantly 
reformed, it will be because of the leader- 
ship provided by superintendents and su- 
pervisors who secure the complete cooper- 
ation of the teachers throughout their 
school systems. If a more careful and com- 
plete diagnosis of the individual difficulties 
of boys and girls is to be made and if such 
a diagnosis is to be effective in helping 
these children to successful achievement, it 
will be because of the complete understand- 
ing and sympathy of all teachers. 

But economies must be made. Let us be 
realists. We of the teaching profession 
are under the obligation to accept salary 
reductions in line with decreased costs of 
living. But great care should be taken that 
we do not destroy our program by unwise 
procedures in salary adjustment. Salary 
cuts should not operate to deny advance- 
ment to younger teachers. It is particu- 
larly important in the current social and 
economic situation that teachers be suffi- 
ciently supported to enable them to con- 
tinue to add to their professional compe- 


tence. It is vital that the supervisory ser- 
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vice which is primarily responsible for their 
growth in efficiency in the art of teaching 
be maintained at a high level. When salary 
reductions reach the alarming proportions 
already to be found in some areas, there 
is grave danger of loss of morale and of a 
decrease in the efficiency of the service 
rendered, 

Economies can be effected by the better 
organization and administration of educa- 
tion through the establishment of larger 
units of administration, particularly in rural 
areas. Waste and inefficiency are necessar- 
ily associated with the maintenance of many 
units of administration so small as to ren- 
der impossible any highly competent service 
on the part of either lay control or profes- 
sional administration. 

In a recent survey in a middle western 
state I found five one-teacher schools with- 
in a stretch of seven miles along a con- 
crete highway. In the same state within a 
distance of four miles there were two small, 
struggling, expensive, and inefficient high 
We must tackle the problem of 
reorganizing attendance and administra- 
tive areas in order to secure economy. 

Economy is clearly indicated, as well, in 
the development of a more highly profes- 
sionalized service in the state education 
offices of our country. Many of them are at 
the present time understaffed and without 
the authority which would enable them to 
serve efficiently the localities over which 
they have general supervision. If these 
offices were able to advise and to control 
in external matters such as in the planning 
and construction of buildings, in the de- 
velopment of adequate accounting and 
budgetary procedures, in the determination 
of attendance districts, in the location of 
buildings, and in the economical organiza- 
tion of the program throughout the whole 
area of the state, tens of millions of dollars 
could be saved annually to the taxpayers of 
the nation. 

Economies have been effected in many 
school systems by increasing the size of 
classes. Where classes have been small, 
this increase may be justified. It is impor- 
tant, however, to call attention to the fact 
that in many of. the larger school systems 
classes are already overwhelmingly large, 
in some cases rendering efficient teaching 
impossible. It is necessary to note as well 
that increasing the size of classes reduces 


schools. 
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the number of persons employed, and par- 
ticularly the number of younger and more 
vigorous persons normally recruited for 
the teaching profession. 

In the consideration of class size, dis- 
tinctions must be made among the types of 
work done. A class in group singing may 
very well include one hundred or more chil- 
dren. It is not uncommon practice to find 
a group of from sixty to a hundred chil- 
dren at work in groups in a large gymnas- 
ium under the direction of a competent 
teacher of physical education. 

But we must not lose sight of the fact 
that education is an individual matter. 
When class sizes are increased, it is of the 
utmost importance to provide those services 
of guidance and adjustment which will in- 
sure proper attention to the individual 
child. 

In many communities significant econo- 
mies can be made in the cost of operating 
and maintaining the school plant. Waste 
and inefficiency are to be found in some 
school systems directly related to the use 
of the schools for political patronage. In 
one large city a new business manager was 
appointed during the past year. Every 
newspaper in that city called attention to 
the fact that it was through this office that 
the patronage of the school system was to 
be dispensed. A survey of the operation 
and maintenance of plant in that city 
showed the possibility of saving three mil- 
lion dollars a year. In many cases the need 
is for better training of the workers, and 
the better administration of the services 
related to the operation and maintenance 
of the plant. Economies can most certain- 
ly be effected through the development of 
more efficient methods of purchasing fuel 
and other supplies, the more economical 
handling of insurance risks, and the more 
certain control and accounting for the 
use of materials and supplies throughout 
the school system. 

In general, better administration of 
schools through more adequate budgetary 
practice may be expected to result in 
economy. The all too common method of 
estimating the gross amount needed with- 
out defining the program and without de- 
tailed analysis of the unit costs involved 
must give way to more precise methods. 
No one has a right to propose that he has 
made a budget until he has clearly -defined 
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the program of services which it is proposed 


to offer. With this program in mind and 


with the estimates of revenues to be made 
available in hand, it becomes possible to 
determine whether or not the expenditures 


necessary to maintain the program are pos- 
sible. The budget can be met only when 
the expenditures for all services, based 
upon a complete analysis of the costs in- 
volved, total an amount not greater than 
the expected revenues. Good budgetary pro- 
cedure requires still further the adherence 
to the budget as adopted. Each expendi- 
ture from the day that the fiscal year be- 
gins to its end must be referred to the pro- 
vision made in the budget and may not ex- 
ceed the amount therein provided. When 
these procedures are followed, waste and in- 
efiiciency are eliminated and an economical 
administration can be maintained. 


Economy may be effected through the 
more complete utilization of plant and 
equipment already provided and through 
the scientific planning of new construction. 
In many communities through the lengthen- 
ing of the school day and the reorganiza- 
tion of the school program, more children 
ean be accommodated in buildings already 
available. In new structures expert plan- 
ning will reduce the number of cubic feeet 
required per pupil. Other economies may 
he effected by the more simple and certain- 
ly not less beautiful design, by the elimina- 
tion of useless and costly mechanical equip- 
ment, and by the better adaptation of the 
building to the actual needs of the school 
program. 


Even when all possible economies have 
been effected, there will be many local 
school systems unable to offer significant 
educational opportunities to children and 
to youth. This situation is due to the de- 
pendence of these tax districts upon the 
general property tax. From time immemo- 
rial we have recognized the obligation of the 
state to provide an equalized opportunity 
for education to all the children within its 
borders. Unfortunately the systems of 
state aid in a majority of the states have 
not yet been completed to a point where this 
ideal is realized. In the present emer- 
gency the closing of schoo!s and the denial 
of opportunity to millions of American 
boys and girls is clearly indicated unless 
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the state or the nation steps in to remedy 
the situation. 

It is possible even in hard times through 
the development of a state-wide revenue 
system to provide for the maintenance of 
an equalized program of education in 
every area within the state. The technique 
required for the distribution of such sup- 
port is already available. The National 
Survey of School Finance in its analysis of 
the situation has shown the way to measure 
the need and the capacity to pay upon the 
part of each administrative area. It has 
just as clearly indicated the legislation 
necessary to make effective a system of sup- 
port that will guarantee the fundamental 
program of education to every child with- 
in the state’s borders. It is the obligation 
of the profession to bring to the attention 
of legislators throughout the land the neces- 
sity for immediate action in the defense of 
our system of free public education. 

But there are cities, rural areas, and even 
whole states that find themselves unable to 
finance their educational programs. The 
emergency calls for action by the federal 
government. Emergency loans should be 
granted by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to these states in order to enable 
them to maintain their systems of free pub- 
lic education. The economic situation has 
undoubtedly justified the extension of 
credit to railroads, to banks, and to agri- 
culture. But the payment of the salaries 
of teachers in Chicago, in southern New 
Jersey, or in Alabama, is more important 
than the keeping of a railroad out of re- 
ceivership. The maintenance of school 
services throughout the United States is 
of vastly greater importance to our future 
well-being than the maintenance of the 
solvency of a great bank. The inability of 
some of the states to maintain their public 
school systems calls for relief from the 
federal government. A lack of educational 
opportunity in any state is a menace to the 
life of the nation. American boys and girls 
who are today being denied their educa- 
tional birthright will be the rulers of our 
country within the next twenty years. 

Our economic development, particularly 
during the period of the past twenty years, 
has resulted in increased disparities among 
the states in income. The very nature of 
our economic system, with its concentra- 
tion of wealth and income in our larger 
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fnancial centers, is indicative of the drift 
toward still greater diffierences in financial 
ability among the states. Even if no emer- 
gency existed, further federal support 
would be indicated as a matter of justice 
and of equity among the several states. Fed- 
eral support of education is as necessary a 
fiscal policy as is the support of education 
by the state in every administrative area 
within its borderss. 

Our society is passing through a period 
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of unprecedented economic _ distress. 
Economies can and must be made, but the 
services of education must be expanded and 
increased in efficiency to meet the needs of 
the crisis. We must fight not only to keep 
schools open but also to provide in them 
opportunities suited to the needs and capac- 
ities of all boys and girls. We must re- 
dedicate ourselves to the realization of the 
ideal of equality of opportunity. 


FRIDAY EVENING PROGRAM 
Women’s Residence Hall 


(Dinner at Six O’Clock) 


E. E. RAMSEY, Head of Department of Education, Indiana State Teachers 


College, Toastmaster 


TEACHING FOR APPRECIATION 


GEORGE D. STRAYER 
Director of the Division of Field Studies of the Institute of Educational Research 


in Teachers College, Columbia University 


In the discussion of teaching for appre- 
ciation, one may devote his attention to 
the psychological aspect of the problem, 
particularly as it deals with the emotional 
life; or he may give his attention to those 
aspects of education which result in present 
satisfaction and which may reasonably be 
expected to form the basis for continued 
joyful activity throughout life. It is this 
latter aspect of the problem which it is my 
purpose to present. I have in mind the 
general theme of the conference, “Rela- 
tions of Extra-curriculum Activities to 
Teacher Education.” 

In general, I would propose that no one 
is going to do any very significant teaching 
in those fields which may lead to later crea- 
tive use of leisure time except as he has 
had in his own education experience of the 
sort that he plans to make available for his 
pupils. Genuine enthusiasm and satisfac- 
tion in the subject of instruction or the 
activity in which the teacher is engaged 
is a conditioned precedent to a lasting re- 
sult in the lives of boys and girls. 

The sort of appreciation that I have in 
mind may be located in the field of esthe- 
tics and may result in creative work in the 
fine art, or it may be appreciation in any 
one of a great variety of fields of activity, 
reached either by the regular curriculum 


ever before. 


or by the extra-curriculum activities of the 
school. The objective in any case is somé 
degree of skill and satisfaction which will 
result in the desire to use one’s leisure 
time in the particular creative activity en- 
joyed in school. 

It is worth while to call attention at the 
very outset to the fact that the develop- 
ment of such leisure time activities as- 
sumes a new importance in our modern 
social life. There seems little doubt but 
that we may expect that the number of 
hours and days of labor in any one year 
or in any one lifetime will be greatly re- 
duced. We and our children may spend 
our leisure time being amused, seeking 
thrills, or in some other fashion that has 
little meaning for life and that will give 
us little lasting joy or satisfaction. On the 
other hand, in that part of our time which 
we can control without respect to the 
necessity of making a living, we may be 
so equipped as to find genuine satisfaction 
in creative undertakings. 

If the period of economic stress through 
which we are passing, with its piling up of 
unemployment, reveals to us the impor- 
tance of leisure time activity, we shall not 
have suffered in vain. Among adults every- 
where we find libraries used more than 
In some centers discussion 
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groups are debating seriously current eco- 
nomic and social problems. In New York 
City classes in the fine arts for the unem- 
ployed are quite as well attended as are 
those classes dealing with vocational sub- 
jects. 

The school, even as at present consti- 
tuted, has the possibility of making a large 
contribution to this most important phase 
of education. In those areas in which the 
program has been expanded beyond the 
traditional school subjects, opportunities 
are provided in music, in the fine and in- 
dustrial arts, in libraries, and in laborator- 
ies for the development of interests and 
enthusiasms which may transform not only 
the present lives of our pupils but may pro- 
vide them with the possibility of engaging 
in creative activity in later years. It 
would seem fair to propose that one of the 
tests that might be applied to any school 
is the degree to which it equips its pupils 
with these lasting and more significant in- 
terests. 

I do not know when I have been more 
thrilled than I was at the meeting of the 
World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions at Geneva in 1929. Prof. Gilbert 
Murray, one of the greatest scholars of the 
world, discussed with an audience repre- 
senting all of the countries of the world 
his ideas with respect to education. He 
proposed that it was not the man who had 
a certain amount of knowledge, nor even 
the one who had traveled over many lands, 
who was really educated, but rather the 
man who had come to understand and ap- 
preciate the finest things that are to be 
found in the literature, in the art, and in 
the social life of the world. He modestly 
proposed that he was a partially educated 
man because of his love for and his ap- 
preciation of Greek literature. 

When we think of appreciation as an 
end to be attained in education, we cannot 
rest satisfied with the measurement of re- 
sults in terms of so much knowledge. 
Neither can we test the success of our 
work by examinations alone. We shall 
have to ask concerning each of the pupils 
who comes under our instruction, ‘‘What 
does he like?” ‘How does he spend his 
time?” ‘With what sort of books and peo- 
ple would he like to be associated?” “In 
what kind of situation is he happiest?” If 
in the answers to these questions we find 
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that our pupils have resources in them- 
selves which lead to creative activity, then 
I think we may rest assured that a major 
purpose of education has been realized. 

Let us contrast this conception with the 
rather common practice of the school a 
generation ago. Even in the field in which 
we might most surely have expected our 
teachers to seek to develop our apprecia- 
tions, we were tied down with formalities. 
I can remember a teacher who required all 
of us to parse Gray’s Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard. I still resent that assign- 
ment; first, because Gray’s Elegy was nota 
particularly suitable poem at the time at 
which the teacher sought to have me mas- 
ter it, and, second, even if it had been of 
the sort that would have developed in me a 
love of poetry, it was spoiled for me for- 
ever by the fact that I had to try to es- 
tablish the grammatical fitness of the sen- 
tence structure. My teacher ought to have 
known better, in the first place, than to 
have asked me to read the poem, and, in 
the second place, she should have allowed 
me to read it and get out of it whatever 
satisfaction I could without any attempt to 
establish its grammatical correctness. 

In schools in which appreciation and cre- 
ative work are the order of the day, chil- 
dren develop their love for literature out 
of the reading of prose and poetry which 
makes a strong appeal to them at the time. 
A great librarian once proposed that it was 
much safer to have boys read Diamond 
Dick than to impose upon them books that 
would give them a distaste for reading. 
Capable teachers everywhere have discov- 
ered that children not only can appreciate 
the thought of others but that they can 
themselves express ideas and feelings in 
appropriate words. 

Hughes Creative Youth is an 
ample demonstration of the power pos- 
sessed by boys and girls who are stimulated 
and guided by able teachers. 

But appreciation in the sense in which 
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I am discussing it may be expected to be de | 


veloped in any field. One group of chil- 
dren will find their great satisfaction in 
craftsmanship. They will work with wood 
or metal, with paint and brush, or with. 
clay. Another group of boys and girls 
will find their greatest satisfaction in the 
opportunity provided by the band or orches-’ 
tra or even in individual accomplishment in 
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the field of music. Still others may find 
their greatest enthusiasm in the field of 
history; others in experimentation § in 
science; and, strange as it may seem, oc- 
casionally an enthusiastic teacher will find 
an equally enthusiastic pupil in the field 
of mathematics or in ancient languages. 
The only limitation placed upon these last- 
ing enthusiasms is to be found in the range 
of the ability possessed by the individual. 
And it is important to note in passing that 
the degree of enthusiasm and lasting bene- 
fit is certainly not directly proportional to 
the worth of the performance or to the 
mastery of the field in which the creative 
work is done. 

But possibly these abstract statements 
do not carry the meaning I would like to 
present. Will you allow me to picture 
for you as best I can a school in which 
appreciation has its place as an important 
objective? 

There is a group of boys and girls who 
do fairly well in the subjects that are com- 
monly taught. They can read and write 
and they can solve their arithmetic prob- 
lems. They know some history and geo- 
graphy. But that isn’t the thing for which 
they live; that isn’t the big and overwhelm- 
ing interest they have, for just ahead of 
them is an enterprise for which they have 
been given the full responsibility. It is 
a Patriot’s Day Festival that they are 
going to have, and one of the first things 
one has to do, when he has a responsibility 
like that, is to find out why one should 
celebrate that day. And possibly other chil- 
dren, as these children in the seventh 
grade that I have in mind, might have 
agreed with them that the Colonial Period 
was a good period to choose for the sake 
of finding a theme or an exciting event 
around which a play might be constructed. 

And these youngsters went to reading 
history, and they read the real books and 
not the textbooks. They searched through 
MacMaster and James Ford Rhodes. They 
took up Parkham and Bancroft, and found 
it. was very much more thrilling to read 
that. kind of stuff than what they had 
found in the limited textbook which had 
been put into their hands. They found the 


story that suited them, and then they be- 


gan to write that play. 
. Strangely enough, they had so much to 
write that. they had difficulty in getting it 
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all done in time to present the next morn- 
ing when they came to school. They were 
not like the old-fashioned children in the 
school I went to, who used to cultivate a 
running hand in order to fill up the required 
number of pages. They worked for many 
days. They would be at school at eight 
o’clock in the morning. They were there 
eager to ask each other whether they had 
expressed their ideas well, whether it read 
well, whether it sounded well. They fi- 
nally constructed their play. They had it 
written. Then they went about the busi- 
ness of staging it, and you know all the 
things they had to do, some of you better 
than Ido. At any rate, they built and dec- 
orated their stage scenery. They took 
charge of all of those other things that had 
to be done in order that the audience may 
be accommodated. They prepared the pro- 
gram of music. They made their costumes. 
When they were through, when the play 
was presented, when their fathers and 
mothers and the members of the community 
came into the auditorium to hear them, 
you heard people saying everywhere, “What 
a marvelous group of children they are! 
How could anybody ever expect seventh 
graders to do a job like that?” 

This is a section out of a modern school. 
This kind of work is being carried on for 
tens of thousands of children all over the 
United States today. Not all of them will 
find great satisfaction in this type of under- 
taking, but it is important to note that 
connected with this enterprise were many 
other activities. There was the building 
and decoration of the stage scenery; there 
was the lighting of the stage; there were 
the costumes to be made; there was even 
the business end of the undertaking, with 
all of its social and economic implications; 
there was the music to be furnished, with 
the very significant motive of adapting it 
to the needs of the occasion. Altogether, 
the project offered opportunity for a great 
variety of talent and made possible satisfac- 
tions not commonly associated with routine 
classroom work. 

This modern school of ours acknowledges 
a new principle, and that principle is that 
wherever you find boys and girls you find 
a wealth of power and ability to do creative 
things. And the job the school sets for it- 
self is to find out what each one of these 
boys and girls can do well and then en- 
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courage them to go ahead along those 


lines. 

I don’t think anything else that has hap- 
pened in the past one hundred years is half 
so important as the discovery and the 


measurement of individual’ differences. 


Those of you who have anything to do with 
dramatics must recognize the variations 
which exisit among people, and you must on 


occasion seek business from 


among them rather than actors. Surely 
anyone who has a group of individuals in 
front of him must know that his success 
depends on picking out each individual and 
casting him for the part which he can do 
well. That is what the modern school is 
trying to do. We are proposing today in 
our schools that it is our obligation to pro- 
vide that unique opportunity for every pu- 
pil which will enable him to grow in his 
ability to solve problems, engage in acti- 
vities requiring skill, and do creative work. 

And you will notice any emphasis all 
along the line places the center of activity 
in the boy or girl and not in the person of 
the teacher. The whole center’ has 
changed. The modern school doesn’t say 
we are going to do this with boys and 
girls; it proposes we are going to try to 
find out what these boys and girls can do 
and then we will encourage them. Then 
we will stimulate them if we may. Then 
we will lead them as far as we can along 
the lines of their abilities. 

The modern school plant in a commu- 
nity that knows what the modern school is 
is a very different thing from the school 
plant of a generation ago. I can remember 
when, in cities all over the United States, 
people talked about building classrooms, and 
they said, “The school system needs fifty 
more classrooms,” and that is what they 
meant. They were talking in terms of the 
job to be done—build fifty more, build one 
hundred more, build five hundred more class- 
rooms, and the job is done. It would be 
vretty difficult to find a community as 
backward as that now, slthough you still 
find some members of boards of estimate 
and apportionment and occasionally a 
back-number school board, or sometimes 
a man who doesn’t want to pay more taxes, 
who talk about the desirability of furnish- 


managers 
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ing classrooms first and “then let us have | 

all these things that are unimportant!” 
You will forgive me for stressing some. 

If chil. 


dren are to do creative work they must 


what the importance of the plant. 


have the opportunity in plant and equip. 
ment. There is no good reason why any 
modern school should not have its Little 
Theatre. No school building is worthy 
of the name that does not provide a maxi. 
mum of opportunity in its library. Even 
in an elementary school we cannot be sat. 
istied with a little room in which reference 
works are located. The library in any 
school is a place where books are avail. 
able to children who come in to enjoy 
them. They are placed where boys and 
girls can get at them. The children walk up 
to the shelves and pull them off. They sit 
down and read to their hearts’ content. 

There was a clever man some years 
ago who wrote an article in Harper’s which 
was headed, “Should Students Study?” I 
have always liked that title, and I have 
always thought a part of the answer was 
to be found in the equipment provided in 
the modern schools. 
children to books that they like without 
their coming sooner or later to like more 
books and better books. They just natur. 
ally become studious, almost without your 
knowing what has happened to them, if 
the provision is made. Nobody can de- 
ceive me into thinking that because there 
is a public library some blocks away that 
is going to serve the purpose of the school. 
The library has to be there. 

There are laboratories, not of the good 
old-fashioned type where you were lim. | 
ited in the possibilities, but a place where 
you can work—a place where you can de 
the things you are really interested ir 
doing as well as the experiments that art 
provided for you. There are shops that 
provide tools, a great variety of tools, 
where you can do a great variety of things. | 
You can take old boxes and make some 
thing out of them. You can take metals 
and work with metal-turning machines a: 
well as the woodworking machines. You 
can play with the electric current under | 
a control that will permit experiments: 
tion without danger. You can have the: 
facilities for doing the thousand and one 
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things boys and girls want to do and from 
which they may learn. 

Then there are the studios—places in 
which you can express yourself artistical- 
ly; the music rooms for the bands and 
glee clubs and orchestra. There are the 
talking pictures and the radio. You may 
take a motion picture or build a radio 
set. 

You see how I am building up my case. 
All of this is preliminary to my major 
thought. When you think about school 
and creative work, I want you to have a 
point in view and that point is this schoo! 
{ am talking about as the place where in- 
dividual boys and girls live and grow and 
work and play. And they do it because 
of the interest and enthusiasm and un- 
derstanding which they come to have of the 
world in which they are living. They are 
active because of the relationship which 
they establish among themselves under the 
leadership of an entirely new sort of per- 
son, not the czar who used to preside over 
his subjects in the classroom, but a teacher 
who leads a group of boys and girls to 
discover the things which they can do, 
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which they like to do, and which will help 
them to become the men and women which 
we hope they may become. 

The ideal which I have in mind for 
teachers was most adequately expressed 
by Daniel Gregory Mason in an address de- 
livered at Columbia university on Septem- 
her 26, 1928. He summarized his thought 
in the following telling paragraph: 


It is quite possible that some day, as 
psychological knowledge becomes wide- 
spread, it will be thought disgraceful to 
kill time in mere pastimes or stagnant en- 
nui, boredom will be an acknowledged in- 
dex of stupidity, and leisure, made crea- 
tive by self-discipline, wili be regarded as 
the very gist and nucleus of life. What- 
ever each man’s powers may be, leisure will 
be recognized as his natural opportunity 
for effectuating them. One man may study 
peas blossoms with Mendel, another inves- 
tigate the differential calculus, a third lis- 
ten to the band playing in the gardens. All 
will be developing, independently and 
spontaneously, but also resolutely and 
systematically, their latent talents, how- 
ever humble, and all will be learning in 
the process, to the extent of their capacity, 
the open secret of artists and scientists— 
that creative leisure is the path to the 
deepest joys of which we are capable. 


FRIDAY NIGHT PROGRAM 
Physical Education Building 
The Opera Faust Presented by the Music Department of the Indiana State Teachers 
College—L. M. Tilson, Head of the Department of Music, Director, and Lawrence 
Eberly, Assistant Professor of Music, Assistant Director 


SATURDAY MORNING PROGRAM 
College Hall 
GEORGE C. CARROLL, Superintendent of Schools, Terre Haute, Indiana, Pre- 


siding 
THE TEACHER AS A CITIZEN 


GEORGE D. STRAYER 
Director of the Division of Field Studies of the Institute of Educational Research 


in Teachers College, Columbia University 


I have proposed to discuss with you the 
duties of a teacher as a citizen because I 
am persuaded that in this field we have 
one of the most important aspects of the 
relationship of extra-curriculum activities 
to teacher education. In times past the 
training of teachers has been too narrowly 
confined to the development of skill in the 
art of teaching. There has been too little 


recognition of the place of education in 
our social life. It has appeared that teach- 
ers were trained in order that they might 
supply children with the tools with which 
to participate in society rather than to 
prepare them for social living. 

One who goes out from any educational 
institution certified as prepared to teach 
should be prepared to take his place in the 
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community. It is reasonable to suppose 
that, being an educated person, he may 
accept more than ordinary responsibility. 
Surely one is not fitted to guide children 
and youth if he himself is unacquainted 
with the duties and responsibilities of citi- 
zenship in our representative democracy. 

I would propose that in the training of 
teachers it is essential that they spend a 
considerable part of their time in prepara- 
tion for their calling as students of the 
social sciences. No one may act intelli- 
gently in the modern world without some 
knowledge of the history of society or 
without an appreciation of the conditions 
under which other peoples live and work. 
I do not mean to emphasize an apprecia- 
tion of social institutions and the history 
of civilization in general at the expense of 
a knowledge of social and economic life in 
the community in which the teacher serves. 
Indeed, I would place very high in my list 
of books that every teacher should read 
that most thorough-going and interesting 
account of life in an Indiana city entitled, 
Middletown. I would hope that those who 
expected to teach in rural areas would be- 
come conversant with those rural surveys 
and discussions of rural life which have 
been made available in such great numbers 
in recent years. I would want all of those 
preparing to teach to be familiar with that 
monumental discussion of modern social 
conditions which has recently been pre- 
sented in the report of the Research Com- 
mittee on Social Trends appointed by Presi- 
dent Hoover, and published under the title, 
Recent Social Trends. 

But along with this intimate knowledge 
of local conditions, I would hope that those 
preparing to teach had some fundamental! 
appreciation of the economic struggle that 
is going on among the great peoples of the 
world. I would want them to view without 
prejudice the efforts being made by states- 
men to bring about the settlement of inter- 
national problems through conference in- 
stead of through war. I would like to think 
that those preparing to teach were ready 
to give most thoughtful consideration to the 
memoranda presented by the American and 
British delegates to the Disarmament Con- 
ference. May I read a draft of the “Clauses 
on Moral Disarmament” in order to em- 
phasize their importance and to indicate 
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how certainly subject matter of this sort be- 
longs in courses for the training of teach- 
ers: 

DRAFT CLAUSES ON MORAL DISARMAMENT 
The High Contracting Parties, 


Conscious of the extent to which the re- 
duction and limitation of armaments de- 
pend upon increasing the trust and confi- 
dence of nations in their dealings with 
each other, and 

Conscious that the sense of security 
which this confidence engenders depends 
not only upon the present policies of gov- 
ernments but also upon the international 
understanding of the history and outlook 
of the nations themselves, and 

Conscious of the fact that the condi- 
tions of the modern world make necessary 
increasing international contacts with pro- 


portionately greater chance for either 
strengthening or endangering internation- 
al peace, 


Agree to recommend to their competent 
educational authorities the study of the 
principles and application of pacific set- 
tlement of international disputes and of 
the renunciation of war as an instrument 
of national policy, and to prescribe those 
subjects to all examinations for govern- 
ment positions which may involve rela- 
tions with other countries, not only in the 
consular and diplomatic service, but in all 
branches of the national government; 

Invite the cooperation of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Intellectual Coopera- 
tion of the League of Nations to study the 
services that the cinema, the theatre, and 
broadcasting can render in the furtherance 
of international understanding and _ the 
ways and means for increasing the spirit 
of tolerance, fair play, and justice among 
nations; 

To this end the National Committees on 
International Intellectual Cooperation in 
each country shall report every year to the 
International Commission of Intellectual 
Cooperation on the steps which have been 
taken in conformity with the obligations 
arising under this agreement, and these 
reports shall then be published by the Sec- 
retary General of the League of Nations. 


Teachers ought to know that unless we 
learn how to work together we certainly 
are preparing for the next great war, a 
war which may destroy our civilization. 
They ought to read books such as Patter- 
son’s The World’s Economic Dilemma and 
Sir Arthur Salter’s Recovery—The Second 
E ffort. 

But after all of this more general back- 
ground of economics, history, geography, 
government, and the rest that make up the 
social sciences have been mastered in some 
degree, there remains a special obligation 
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which teachers have as citizens. All edu- 
cated people should have had opportunities 
in the social scienees along the lines which 
I have just discussed. Teachers have 
a further obligation to master the prob- 
Jems centering in the structure of govern- 
ment as it had to do with the provision of 
public education. They are under the ob- 
ligation to further those measures which 
make for the improvement of the govern- 
mental service in which they work. As 
things now stand, teachers who have been 
certified as competent very frequently are 
exploited by politicians because of their 
lack of appreciation of the place of educa- 
tion in our governmental structure and the 
possibility of improving the service through 
modifying the Constitution or laws under 
which the educational service is provided. 

Most of the teachers with whom I am 
acquainted are easily misled with regard 
to the discussions which have been pre- 
sented in recent years concerning the rela- 
tionship of the federal government to the 
problems of education. Many who are un- 
acquainted with our educational history 
accept without debate the suggestion that 
the establishment of a federal Department 
of Education would inevitably result in the 
centralization of the administration of edu- 
cation in Washington. They seem not to 
know that the federal Constitution leaves 
to the states the responsibility for the de- 
velopment of the public school system. By 
the tenth amendment to the constitution, 
“all powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people.” Many 
teachers do not know that the federal gov- 
ernment has been vitally concerned with the 
developinent of free public education. They 
do not know of the grants of land and of 
money which made possible the establish- 
ment of public education in all of the ter- 
ritory west of Pennsylvania. They seem 
not to be acquainted with the fact that dur- 
ing the period in which the public school 
system was being developed support did not 
carry with it any attempt to control or to 
administer within the several 
states. 

In like manner, many teachers and some 
administrative officers as well have accepted 
without protest recent legislation (I refer 


schools 
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particularly to the Smith-Hughes Act) 
which carries federal supervision and con- 
trol. They seem not to realize that the fed- 
eral government, in entering upon a pro- 
gram of supporting specialized types or 
divisions of the system of education and 
in demanding that the several states submit 
plans for final approval, has departed from 
the fundamental constitutional provision 
which has heretofore controlled, and has 
violated the most important principle of 
decentralization and the administration of 
public education. 

In a report on Federal Relations to Edu- 
cation, submitted to President Hoover in 
Uctober, 1931, by a National Advisory 
Committee on Education, the large ma- 
jority of the members of this group joined 
in a recommendation that grants to the 
states should be made without qualifica- 
tion with respect to the purpose for which 
the money should be used, or the organiza- 
tion or curriculum of the school system in 
any ot its parts. The decentralization that 
has been characteristic of the development 
of our American school system was sup- 
ported in no uncertain manner. The point 
of view expressed by this body is as fol- 
lows: 

Decentralization. It is particularly un- 
wise to centralize in the Federal Govern- 
ment the power of determining the social 
purposes to be served by educational in- 


stitutions or of establishing the techniques 
of educational procedure. 


(a) Centralization is a radical depar- 
ture from the long standing American tra- 
dition of school management which has 
given the American people a system of 
schools that is so responsive to the demo- 
cratic popular will, need, and aspiration. It 
is most nearly free from social caste or 
class bias. In all its present trends it 
aims to discover and to cultivate in each 
member of the whole population the per- 
sonal talents most useful to society and 
to the individual. 


(b) A system of decentralized school 
management is best adapted to a democra- 
tic nation of wide geographical expanse 
and varied economic, social, and other hu- 
man conditions. The political domination 
of education by remote central govern- 
ment, managed by administrative officers 
far removed from local conditions and sym- 
pathies, has always led to the evils of bu- 
reaucratic unresponsiveness to local, and to 
changing needs, to bureaucratic standard- 
ization, red tape, and delay, and to of- 
ficial insensitiveness to the criticism cf far- 
distant parents and citizens. Education is 
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of too intimate concern to the American 
parents to be brought under a far-re- 
moved civil administration which tends to- 
ward relative inflexibility. 


(c) Partisan or class propaganda 
bringing itself to bear upon mature citi- 
zens in legislation is a serious enough dif- 
ficulty for a democracy. Once it is al- 
lowed to operate on the plastic and uncrit- 
ical minds of youth at school, democracy 
faces a catastrophe. A decentralized sys- 
tem of management and control of 
schools is the one absolutely reliable anti- 
dote to the easy capture of schools by 
the propagandist of an economic, social 
or political cult. 


A class or party may capture a central 
government by revolution or by some exi- 
gency of politics; it cannot as readily cap- 
ture forty-eight states and more than 145,- 
000 local school communities which really 
determine by their agreements what the 
national educational policy and procedure 
shall be. Two national school systems of 
Europe have been captured under cen- 
tralized, national control of education. In 
the United States one or two states may 
for a time be the victims of propaganda 
on a single subject of instruction, but not 
all states on all subjects. A few mis- 
guided local communities may distort their 
schools with propaganda on a number of 
subjects. But the state law often, and 
the examples of other communities and 
states always check this tendency. A de- 
centralized national system of schools, uni- 
form in all essential respects because of 
the common response of all its units to the 
common soul of America, can never be 
completely captured. 

Our highly decentralized school system 
is a peculiar and effective American charac- 
teristic. We alone among the democracies 
possess this final safeguard against 
a class or individual dictatorship which 
might usurp a central government and by 
decrees indoctrinate the young with par- 
tial and prejudiced teachings designed to 
sustain and perpetuate class government, 
favorable to only some of the people, as 
opposed to a democratic government con- 
siderate of the interests of all the peo- 
ple. 


From my point of view, it is important 
that teachers should be ready to explain 
to laymen the significance of the report of 
the National Advisory Committee on Edu- 


cation, and that they should be ready to 
explain to public spirited citizens how it is 
possible for the federal government to par- 
ticipate in the support of schools without 
involving the nation in a reversal of its 
practice of leaving to the several states 
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and localities the administration and con- 
trol of their schools. 


The report quoted above strongly recom- 
mends that the federal government expand 
its scientific service to the schools, I 
wonder how many teachers know of the 
surveys completed or under way by the fed- 
eral Office of Education in the fields of sec- 
ondary education, teacher training, and fi- 
nance. I wonder, again, how many of them 
know that a Department of Education was 
established in 1867, was almost immedi- 
ately reduced to the status of a bureau, 
and that it was given responsibility for the 
ecllection of information and its dissemina- 
tion for the purpose of improving the prac- 
tice of education in state and local areas 
throughout the country. 


Teachers should know that the National 
Advisory Committee on Education, made 
up of men engaged in all the major aspects 
ef education in the United States, after 
having reviewed the problems involved, 
recominended the establishment of a De- 
partment of Education to be presided over 
by an officer of Cabinet rank. They should 
know that such an organization is called 
for by virtue of the responsibilities resting 
in the federal government to provide educa- 
tion in special federal areas, in the educa- 
tion ot Indians and other indigenous peo- 
ples, in the provision for the education of 
people in territories and other outlying pos- 
sessions, in the training of governmental 
personnel, and in international intellectual 
relations. Teachers should know that, if 
the recommendations of this committee are 
followed, the Department of Education will 
perform those functions which were as- 
signed to tne Department of Education 
when it was established in 1867. It will 
collect “such statistics and facts as shall 
show the condition and progress of educa- 
tion in the several states and territories,” 
and shall diffuse “such 
specting the organization and management 
of schools and school systems and methods 
ef teaching as shail aid the people of the 
United States in the establishment and 
maintenance of efficient school systems, and 
will otherwise promote the cause of edu- 
cation throughout the country.” 


If the structure of the federal govern- 
ment were to be modified by the establish- 
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ment of a Departmeat of Education and a 
consolidation of all of the activities now 
carried on in the several executive depart- 
ments brought under the general control 
and direction of a Cabinet officer, there 
would be no necessary change in the ad- 
ministration of public education in the sev- 
eral states. The Department of Education 
would have no administrative responsibil- 
jty. On the other hand, if the other major 
recommendation of the National Advisory 
Committee on Education were carried out, 
the degree of supervision and control now 
exercised, particularly by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, would dis- 
appear. 

Our citizen teacher will appreciate the 
fact that education in the United States is 
commonly recognized as a function of the 
state. In most of the states of the Union 
the responsibility of the state for the edu- 
cation of all of its citizens has been ac- 
knowledged in constitutional provisions and 
by legislative enactment. In both the Con- 
stitution and the law one finds either ex- 
pressly stated or implied the requirement 
that school opportunities be equalized 
throughout the state. But do teachers com- 
monly realize that this ideal of equality of 
opportunity remains yet to be established 
in most of the states of the Union? Are 
they conscious of the fact that local taxa- 
tion, even though mandated by state legis- 
latures, will provide a most unequal op- 
portunity in the several localities through- 
out the state? Do they know that in most 
states there are communities which after 
having levied the maximum tax can sup- 
port only the most meager sort of an edu- 
cational program? Are these students who 
are being trained as citizens ready to take 
their places in the community to fight for 
the enactment of that legislation which can 
most certainly provide for the realization 
of our American ideal? Do they know that 
it is possible to measure the ability of the 
local administrative unit to support its 
shools and to determine, as well, the cost of 
the state’s fundamental program? And 
are they acquainted with the fact that there 
are states that have already enacted that 
legislation necessary to equalize opportuni- 
ties up to a reasonable level of efficiency? 

l wonder how many teachers are ready to 
do their duty as citizens in reforming the 
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structure of the state government in such 
manner as to provide significant educa- 
tional leadership. Our experience in the 
United States has established beyond the 
possibility of doubt the wisdom of that ar- 
rangement which provides for a_ state 
board of education, made _ responsible 
for the selection of a state superintendent 
of schools or a commissioner of education. 
This procedure is contrary to that now fol- 
lowed in a majority of the states. And 
yet such leadership, both in its relation to 
the development of adequate legislation and 
in the general supervision of educational 
activity throughout the state, is clearly de- 
manded in the current situation. Of course, 
I have in mind the kind of a state depart- 
ment of education in which the commis- 
sioner of education continues in office dur- 
ing the period of his efficiency; a depart- 
ment in which he recommends to the state 
board of education the specialists who are 
to serve under his general direction and 
who themselves are free from political in- 
terference, 

And then I want the teachers in their 
capacity as citizens to be ready to distin- 
vuish among the many administrative and 
supervisory activities to be carried out—- 
those which should be centered in the state 
office and those which may better be left to 
the local community. 1 want them to un- 
derstand the futility involved in the 
maintenance of thousands of little school 
districts or townships which by the very 
nature of their case render impossible any 
adequate lay control or any significant pro- 
fessional guidance or direction. It is the pe- 
culiar obligation of the members of our 
profession to lead the public in an appre- 
ciation of the fact that it is possible to 
give to the state office responsibility for 
such external matters as the determina- 
tion of the acceptability of plans and speci- 
fications for school buildings, the type of 
financial accounting to be employed, the 
sort oi records and reports to be made, the 
safeguards to be provided for school funds, 
and the like. But we should be quite as 
clear in our demand that variations in cur- 
riculum, in methods of teaching, and in the 
organization of schools should be left to 
the local communities in order that, through 
experimentation, we may improve our sys- 
tem of public education, and in order that 
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our schools may be adapted to the needs 
of the localities which they serve. It is 
sound administrative theory to propose that 
the state seek to develop economy and ef- 
ficiency in administration without interfer- 
ing with the initiative of local communi- 
ties in conducting experiments looking to 
an increase in ‘the effectiveness of the edu- 
cational service. 

Our citizen teacher should certainly un- 
derstand that it is the obligation of the 
state department of education, however 
constituted, to check on localities with re- 
spect to their conduct of the program of 
education in accordance with state law. He 
should recognize the fact that the state of- 
fice has an obligation to provide, through 
research and through general supervisory 
service, for the stimulation and growth of 
local executive officers, of teachers, and of 
local boards of education. 

But teachers cannot accept their peculiar 
obligation as citizens merely through their 
understanding of state and national issues 
in the control and administration of schools. 
One of the most interesting problems which 
now confronts us has to do with the inde- 
pendence of the local school board as an 
agency of the state, and the  neces- 
sity of giving this board and_ the 
local community the opportunity to expand 
its program beyond any requirement which 
the state may make. In some of our ur- 
ban communities the board of education has 
been made fiscally dependent. It must sub- 
mit its budget to a general municipal au- 
thority and must operate with whatever 
funds that body makes available for it. 

It is an interesting fact that while mu- 
nicipal governments have been reformed, 
particularly during the last twenty-five 
vears, and while centralization of author- 
ity and responsibility as opposed to its dif- 
fusion among legislative bodies and boards 
has come to pass, the board of education 
has been continued. In a majority of the 
cities this body enjoys ful! responsibility 
for the development of the program of edu- 
cation and for financing it. There is at the 
present time, however, an unfortunate tend- 
ency for the state to intervene and to deny 
to the people locally an opportunity to ex- 
pand their program in line with their own 
ideals. This limitation has taken the form 
of restricting the amount of tax which can 
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be voted, and in requiring a review of 
school expenditures by other municipal or 
state bodies. 

Progress in the development of the edu- 
cational service has come about where free- 
com has been given to the representatives 
of the people serving on the board of edu- 
cation to carry out their wishes. Limita- 
tions in the tax rate or the requirement 
that the people vote the tax proposed by 
the board of education have heretofore not 
interfered greatly with the progress of our 
schools. But in this time of stress and 
strain, where our people in some cases are 
willing to value education above other ser- 
vices, there has been proposed and carried 
into effect restrictive legislation which 
tends to cripple our public school system, 
Teachers should be equipped to discuss the 
significance of the legislation proposed and 
to express their conviction, both as indi- 
viduals and in their associations, in sup- 
port of that system of control and adminis- 
tration of education which has been found 
best adapted to the needs of our society. 

It is interesting to note in passing that 
students of municipal government have 
quite commonly accepted the board of edu- 
vation as an important governmental body 
and have indicated the desirability of con- 
tinuing the separate board of education 
even in cities which reorganize their gov- 
ernments in such manner as to concentrate 
authority and responsibility in a_ small 
council and in the hands of competent ex- 
ecutives. One finds less unanimity of opinion 
with respect to the desirability of fiscal in- 
dependence for boards of education. The 
statement is sometimes made that fiscally 
independent boards of education tend to 
be extravagant in their support of the 
public school system. Teachers should 
know of the falsity of this contention. They 
ought to be able to refer to MeGaughy’s 
H‘iscal Administration of School Systems, 
a study which covered more than 300 cities 
and which developed the fact that the total 
expense per pupil in cities in which boards 
of education enjoyed fiscal independence 
was almost exactly the same as the total 
expense per pupil in cities in which the 
boards of education were dependent on 
some general fiscal authority. 

Our teachers should be students of edu- 
eational administration. They should know 
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of the advantages accruing to the educa- 
tional service from fiscal independence. 
They should be able to refer to statements 
like that presented by Cubberley in an ad- 
dress before the Department of Superin- 
tendence in Minneapolis, in February, 1933: 


To protect the schools from _ political 
exploitation and financial neglect there has 
veen an increasing tendency, for the past 
half century, to grant fiscal independence 
to school boards, usually within certain 
legal limits, which has enabled them to 
determine the amount of school funds 
needed and to certify the same for levy, 
and this without interference by county 
or municipal authority so long as the 
sums asked for could be obtained by a tax 
levy within the limits set by law. There 
has been a marked increase in such author- 
ization within the past twenty-five years. 
As cities have prepared new charters, bet- 
ter administrative conditions for schools 
have been inserted, while a number of states 
have provided for fiscal independence for 
city and town school systems by general 
state law, thus superseding all charter 
regulations to the contrary. Of the cities 
of 5,000 to 30,000 inhabitants or over in 
the United States in 1930, in approximate- 
ly two-thirds the school board possessed 
full fiscal independence. In general, the 
home of fiscal dependence is the North 
Atlantic group of states, while the West 
may be called the land of fiscal independ- 
ence, though exceptions to these general- 
izations are to be found in both regions. 
In California,’ for example, all school dis- 
tricts, large and small, and town and city, 
possess such independence. Each must 
submit a budget, approved by the city or 
county superintendent, but if the amount 
asked for can be raised within the tax lim- 
its set by law, no mayor, city council, or 
board of county supervisors can order it 
out or alter the figures. The school board 
has been given complete freedom in such 
matters within the fixed legal limits, and 


it ts responsible to the people of the schoo! 
district alone for its acts. This is as it 
should be, in view of the state origin and 
fundamental importance of public educa- 
tion in our national life. The ultimate 
conclusion of the process, for our cities at 
least, is complete independence of the city 
government, the people of each city school 
district electing their school board mem- 
bers, and these being responsible only to 
the people for the conduct of the schools 
and the money they shall spend—always 
within the tax limits set by the state con- 
stitution or the state legislature. 

To summarize, the point of view which 
I have tried to express demands that the 
teacher be trained not only in the subject 
matter of the curicula of the schools and 
in the techniques of his profession, but in 
addition to these qualifications that he be a 
student of society. Teachers should accept 
the obligations of citizenship. They should 
be ready to take their places in the discus- 
sion of the fundamental problems which 
confront our troubled world. 


But teachers have a peculiar obligation. 
They should be prepared by their training 
to understand the best that has been done 
in the development of our system of public 
schools throughout the United States. They 
should be ready to lead in the development 
of public opinion which will make possible 
better provisions for education in their local 
communities, in the state in which they 
work, and in the nation. No professional 
group can solve all of our social problems 
and no professional group may leave to the 
general body of citizens the responsibility 
for understanding and promoting the ser- 
vice for which they are particularly re- 
sponsible. 
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PART II—GROUP SECTIONS 


COMMERCE 


FRIDAY MORNING PROGRAM 
Main Building—Room D-32 


HELEN WOOD, Assistant Professor of Commerce, Indiana State Teachers 


College, Presiding 


THE VALUE OF COMMERCIAL CLUBS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
ROY HUNTER 
Head of Commercial Department, High School, Brazil, Indiana 


I am supposed to talk on the value of 
clubs, but I believe it is necessary to in- 
clude some other points so that these values 
may be used to their greatest extent. A 
poor beginning may end in success, but a 
gocd beginning is more likely to succeed. 

I would like to discuss this subject under 
the following tupics: problems; organiza- 
tion and sponsoring a club; social values; 
and practical values. 

Some teachers may decide to have a 
commercial club organized next fall in their 
own department. Many will find that this 
does not meet with the approval of their 
principals. This is frequently the case in 
a small high school, where an organization 
of a group is resented. 

How can one overcome this problem? Of 
course the easiest way is to do nothing 
but that does not solve the problem. Much 
will depend upon the tact of the teacher 
and the personality of the principal. In 
most eases the principal does not object be- 
cause he does not believe in clubs, but be- 
caus# he does not see how they will add to 
the value of classroom teaching. 

When one is confronted with this dif- 
ficulty it would be best to devote the first 
semester or probably the first year toward 
an educational program. This should help 
instill interest in the students. 

How can this be done? Invite some one 
in to talk to your students in a bookkeeping 
class, perhaps on the value of honesty. Be 
sure to invite your principal to hear this 
speech. This could be repeated during the 
term with other speakers discussing other 
desirable traits which will be expected of 


the student when he becomes a member of 
society. Discuss the value of these talks 
with your principal. 

In class you can do much to build up a 
club spirit. In one of our typing classes we 
had a debate, using for our question, “Re- 
solved that the ‘hunt and peck’ system is 
more efficient than the ‘touch’ system in 
learning to use the typewriter.” (Be care- 
ful not to let the “hunt and peck” system 
win.) 

I suppose that you are thinking that I 
would have you deceive your principal. Not 
in the least, as I have said before, this is 
an educational program and if you have 
not been able to cenvince your principal of 
the value of a club don’t have one. If you 
cannot convince adults you should not ex- 
pect to convince students. 

I have worked under three principals and 
have Sound them to be broad-minded men 
lockizg out for the best interests of their 
schoole. li I cver wanted anything within 
reason I got it. If not, I was at fault, prob- 
ably by not making myself elear. 

We shall now assume that you are in the 
second year, and have been grantd the 
privilege of having a club. You have solved 
one problem, but there are many others 
which confront you. There will be time to 
discuss only the most important ones, 

Discipline becomes quite a problem in 
dealing with some boys and girls even dur- 
ing school hours. It becomes much greater 
when you have this same group together in 
some extra-cufriculum activity. They seem 
to think that this is not a part of school, 
that what they are expected to do in school 
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hours will not be expected of them if they 
meet in the same room at seven o’clock in 
the evening for a program. 

This is a real test of the teacher’s ability 
to discipline for it shows the amount of re- 
spect in which he is held by the students. 
The best way to have the correct discipline 
in your club is to have it every hour of the 
day in your classes. 

If you cannot have order in your class- 
room at your own command, you need not 
expect it in some outside activity. 

The same thing is true in conducting 
your club. Don’t permit the students to get 
the upper hand of you in an outside activi- 
ty, or you will find that it will cause you 
trouble in your class work. If a teacher 
cannot discipline a group it would be to the 
teacher’s benefit as well as to the students’ 
not to have a club. It might be embarrass- 
ing to have a speaker and have the students 
cause so much confusion that the speaker 
could not be heard. 

Leadership is a trait of character which 
you are trying to develop. Don’t expect 
too much to begin with. The real test of 
your club will be, “Have I developed lead- 
ership within a group where otherwise it 
might not have been developed?” 

A good teacher is always in the back- 
ground but ready to help when needed; the 
same rule holds true with the sponsor. If 
you expect to run the club you will not get 
much enthusiasm from the students; nei- 
ther will you make leaders of them. When 
do you get most out of church singing, when 
you take part or when you just sit and lis- 
ten? The students like to do things. It 
has been said that happiness is the by-pro- 
duct of activity and learning is self-activ- 
ity. 

How many present have fifty cents to 
spare? This becomes quite a problem, es- 
pecially during these times. The high 
school students have many other things to 
spend their money for, cigarettes, shows, 
games, gasoline, and collegiate clothing. It 
is not a problem with many of them getting 
a little money, but a problem of getting the 
student to make a sacrifice for something 
that is worth while against something that 
will prove to be a detriment to him later 
on. 

But there are always exceptions; some 
cannot pay dues. Help them to find some- 
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thing to do. The mere doing of this work 
may prove to be real training for them. 

I arn sorry to say that it has been my 
experience to find that some commercial 
students (that is they were on the commer- 
cial course) are more interested in other 
things than they are in commercial work. 
Boys are more interested in athletics and 
girls in music and dramatics. In the larger 
schools you will find that there are so many 
clubs that membership is limited to a cer- 
tain number. You will find that many of 
your best students are not in your club, 
but are the outstanding members in another 
club. If they are not interested in your 
club why not make it interesting. Give 
them something to do, talk loyalty to them, 
then if they do not come back to their own 
club let the matter drop. Don’t knock other 
clubs, since you are trying to teach the 
value of them. The only reason a 
student should belong to your club in pref- 
erence to all others is that since he is a 
commercial student he will get more help 
out of it than in some other kind of a 
club where an entirely different subject 
matter is discussed. 

Who shall be eligible for membership? 
What scholastic requirements are necessary 
fer membership? These are important ques- 
tions to be solved. Much will depend upon 
the size of your school. It might be impos- 
sible to accommodate all who are taking 
commercial work. On the other hand in a 
small school it might be necessary to let 
all who take commercial work be eligible. 

This is the plan we are following. We 
have membership limited to juniors and 
seniors. They are responsible for carrying 
on the club. If we plan to have a speaker 
we invite any one who is interested in that 
particular line of work. This serves a dou- 
ble purpose: (1) it instills enthusiasm in 
the underclassmen, and (2) it gives them 
a certain amount of vocational guidance 
which is more important, I believe, to a 
sophomore than to a senior. For these rea- 
sons I think we should try to accommodate 
all students on the commercial course, when- 
ever it is possible. 

Shail we set up a certain grade as a basis 
for eligibility? It seems to me that we should 
not carry this too far. Many of your good 
students will not be good leaders; much 
talent will be eliminated. You might have 
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some one who is talented in music who 
does a poor piece of work in bookkeeping. 
Students making a failing grade should 
automatically be dropped until such fail- 
ure is made up would be a good rule, but to 
set up too high a standard would probably 
prove to be fatal in a school of the aver- 
age size. 


Another question to be settled in the or- 
ganization of a club is the number of times 
it should meet. This will depend upon the 
amount of time the sponsor has to devote 
to his club. Usually a meeting once a month 
will be sufficient. However, it might be 
necessary to have a called meeting if you 
are able to secure a good speaker. 

Much stress should be placed upon at- 
tendance. Every memoper should be pres- 
ent at every meeting or give a good excuse 
to the president. A system of punishment 
should be worked out. Some that might be 
considered are: payment of a nominal sum 
of money, two unexcused absences causing 
loss of membership, or placing the absent 
person on the program for the next meet- 
ing. These punishments can be made very 
effective if the school requires a certain 
amount of credit in extra-curriculum acti- 
vities before graduation. 

Which should predominate, business or 
social meetings? I think that they should 
be held together. If you have a purely 
social! meeting and have a large member- 
ship you will find that you will have more 
than you can accommodate in a home. If 
you have it at school it causes quite a dis- 
turbance to have so many meetings during 
the vear. It also becomes quite expensive. 
One of the most successful clubs that I 
know of has one social event of the year. 
This is something to which members will 
look forward, 


The school is expected to equip the stu- 
dent to become a valuable citizen of so- 
ciety. What does society expect of its mem- 
bers? First of all, each member should be 
able to earn his own living so that he will 
not be dependent upon some one else. That 
is the practical value of education. I be- 
lieve the high schools are doing a fine piece 
of work along this line, but in this con- 
nection we find another connecting link, 
the social education. I doubt if we are do- 
ing as fine a piece of work along this line 
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as we are in practical education. Some 
will say that it isn’t our function. That 
was true, but because this burden has been 
overlooked by the home and in some in- 
stances the church the problem is ours by 
heritage whether we want it or not. 

We have these boys and girls in the for. 
mative period of their lives. If we direct 
them we can do much to educate them 
socially. I need only to cite the instance 
of prohibition; as soon as 3.2 beer came 
back we had a law passed compelling 
schools to teach the effect of alcohol on the 
human body. Why not let the parents teach 
it in the home? You ask; simply because 
the burden has been shifted. 

What are some of the social values which 
we can teach through clubs? 

1. Appreciation of time, of opportuni- 
ties, and of the rights of others. 

2. Leadership—to teach them to lead and 
direct others. 

3. Responsibility—they are _ responsible 
for the success of this club. If they can di- 
rect it toward success they will have valv- 
able training in making a success of other 
things which they undertake after they 
leave school. We have many clubs formed 
in the business and social world. Almost 
every profession has its club which may 
have for its purpose a social or practical 
value. 

Another social value which should be of 
great benefit in the business world is co- 
operation. The club’s success will depend 
to a large extent upon the cooperation 
its members give to one another, the of- 
ficers, and the sponsor. 

Finally, the greatest social value which 
may come from club activity is ambition. 
Ambition to attain one’s goal in life may 
be practical, but an ambition to be of ser- 
vice to your fellow men is social. Some 
will discover through club work that they 
like to work with others and accordingly 
may decide to be a teacher or minister. No 
doubt, the main idea is the ambition to be 
of service. 

In close connection with ambition is in- 
spiration. Education should elevate any 
work beyond drudgery. How many students 
take up commercial work with the sole idea 
of money returns? What per cent of them 
will be disappointed? I am afraid that we 
have placed too much stress upon this phase 
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of our work, and since we have, we need 
to provide something else that will keep 
these people from being discouraged. It 
seems to me that this can best be done by 
inspiration; an inspiration to do what one 
is interested in, rather than what brings in 
the most money per day. 

We shall assume that the student has 
found a profession in which he is interested. 
Club work will be of practical value to him. 
It will give him many valuable points in 
regard to preparation and desirable quali- 
ties for success in this particular line of 
work. 

I was in a business college with a lady 
who had graduated from a nurses’ training 
school. She was studying to be a steno- 
grapher. During one of our Friday after- 
noon programs she was to speak along the 
lines of guidance. In this speech she told 
us why she was not following this work. 
On her first practical experience a lady 
died. According to her story it was a hard 
struggling death. She was alone and had 
to wait until the next morning before any 
one came. This proved to be such a shock 
to her that she had a nervous breakdown 
and after four years time in preparation 
she was forced with the problem of find- 
ing a new life’s work. 

We had enrolled in our high school this 
year sixty-seven post graduates. This rep- 
resents approximately one-half of the 
graduating class of the year 1932. There 
were twenty-eight boys and _ thirty-nine 
girls. Out of this group there are only two 
students taking work in the same depart- 
ment. I found that six who had graduated 
on the commercial course were taking other 
work. Nine who had graduated on the 
English course, fifteen who had graduated 
on the language course, and five who had 
graduated on the science course were tak- 
ing work in another department. These 
people do not fit into our high school. At 
the present time we cannot take care of 
them. Only thirty-seven of the original 
sixty-seven are still in school. 

How much better would it have been if 
they could have discovered themselves in 
their first or second year of high school. 
One of my very best students is a boy who 
took a course in vocational guidance in his 
seventh grade. He wants to be a C.P.A. 
He reads everything he can find on the 


a 


subject. There is no doubt but what this 
boy will be better prepared to go on with 
this line of work than some one who waits 
until he is too old to spend the correct 
amount of time in order to become an ef- 
ficient C.P.A, 

How many teachers are satisfied with 
teaching as their life’s work? How many 
wish that you could be a doctor, lawyer, or 
something else? Why don’t you change? 
Jecause it is too late in life. 

In education we are facing a difficult 
problem. The one of taking care of a 
larger number of pupils with a great re- 
duction of expense. Teachers are carrying 
exceptionally heavy teaching loads. Need- 
ed courses cannot be taught because of this 
problem. But because of this we must see 
that the pupils’ needs are not neglected. 
The commercial club can be of practical 
value in handling the professional and vo- 
cational guidance of students. It seems to 
me that this is the greatest practical value 
of the club. 

Finally I would say that a club gives us 
a new way of teaching. Teaching of facts 
through play. Bringing into activity tal- 
ents and energies that lie dormant in the 
performance of our regular classroom 
work, and giving rest to those faculties 
which are in constant use during our regu- 
lar work. It gives us a fine opportunity to 
see the two phases of social and practical 
education working together. 

In conclusion I want to sum up the points 
T have tried to emphasize since I have ram- 
bled considerably from the topic under dis- 
cussion. 


I. Social Values. 

. Appreciation. 
Leadership. 
Responsibility. 
. Ambition. 

. Inspiration. 

. Recreation. 


SEO > 


II. Practical Values. 
A. Professional. 
B. Educational. 
C. Vocational guidance. 


1. Could we have a number of clubs 
formed in this vicinity that would cooper- 
ate with other schools? 


2.. Would we be justified in requiring 
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public speaking on the commercial course 
in order that we might have that talent 
for club work? 
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et ee 


3. Should we require each student on 
the commercial course to be a member of 
our club? 
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ACCOUNTING RECORDS AND CONTROL FOR SCHOOL ACTIVI- 


TIES, 


INCLUDING ATHLETICS, 


CAFETERIAS, SCHOOL 


BANKS, AND STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 
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Head of Department of Commerce, Ball State Teachers College 


In its original form, the topic given to 
me was “The Accounting Systems for 
School Activities Covering Athletics, Cafe- 
terias, and School Banking.” In view of 
the fact that the central theme around 
which all programs of this conference are 
built is “Relations of Extra-curriculum 
Activities to Teacher Education” it seems 
to me that a very important activity to 
which many teachers are assigned supervi- 
sory duties has been omitted. 

I refer to student organizations found 
in various high schools. These may in- 
clude department clubs, societies, or class- 
es. Problems pertaining to the financial 
and business operations of these organiza- 
tions are, in most instances, more difficult 
to supervise than those related to athlet- 
ies, cafeterias, and school banks since the 
latter are more of the type of regular busi- 
ness organizations. 

Again, the original topic called for a dis- 
cussion of “The Accounting Systems for 
School Activities ...” Those of you who 
are familiar with the many different meth- 
ods of interpreting and recording the op- 
erations of a business conducted either for 
nrofit or non-profit purposes realize that 
no individual system is suitable for all 
businesses. It can hardly be expected that 
we may hope to find an accounting system 
that will be applicable to the needs of all 
school activities. Hence, it appears 1m- 
possible to discuss the accounting systems 
for school activities. Instead it seems pref- 
erable that we include the broader view- 
point which implies a discussion of an ac- 
counting system for such organizations. 

The suggestions which we shall make 
are to be taken only as such since they may 


or may not be suitable to the purpose for 
which they are to be used. We must recog- 
nize, however, that they may be applied to 
local situations by incorporating those fea- 
tures that are adaptable to the organization 
which will require their use. 

With an apology for this partial depar- 
ture from the original topic, may I offer 
for your consideration certain problems 
‘which are present and the practices which 
may be followed in the installation or su- 
pervision of accounting records and control 
for school activities covering  athlet- 
ics, cafeterias, school banking, and _ stu- 
dent organizations. I shall also attempt to 
deyelop these problems in their relation and 
interest to business teachers in training. 

Many schools have a serious problem 
in the proper supervision and accounting 
for money taken in for athletic games, en- 
tertainments, school newspapers, school an- 
nuals, lunchrooms, candy sales, class dues, 
hookstores, school clubs, societies, and other 
extra-curriculum activities. The teacher 
may be called upon to act in the capacity 
of auditor; financial adviser; faculty busi- 
ness manager of school papers, school 
stores, cafeteria, athletics, plays and en- 
tertainment; or treasurer of student body 
organizations. In certain instances teach- 
ers are required to act as business manager. 


of the high school, which duty would in- | 


clude the keeping of all records pertaining 
to the operation of the school. We can 
readily see the importance of teachers of 
business education knowing something 
about these problems which they may be | 
called upon to perform when they go into 
the schoolroom. It is the business teacher 
who is usually called upon to serve in this| 
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capacity in those high schools that offer 
commercial subjects. Quite naturally this 
is to be expected for the business teacher 
is supposed to know something about busi- 
ness policies and management. 

This subject will, therefore, be ap- 
proached from a twofold standpoint. First, 
the commercial teacher in the average high 
school will be called upon to sponsor and 
supervise the financial operations of stu- 
dent organizations. He should know some- 
thing about the best methods to be followed 
and systems to be used which will pro- 
vide proper accounting records and control 
for these organizations. Second, the com- 
mercial teacher may be required to keep 
the books of these organizations, either do- 
ing the work himself or having it done as 
a part of his class work in bookkeeping 
and accounting. He may have charge of a 
schoo] bank by which means he will be able 
to teach his students the actual operation 
of a bank. His bookkeeping class may keep 
records for the student bookstore. In cer- 
tain instances all of the financial activities 
of the school may be centralized and their 
records kept by the teacher or his book- 
keeping class. 

Before looking at this subject from the 
viewpoints just given, it seems advisable 
to take a preview of the problems coinci- 
dent with the presence of these student 
organizations and functions. It is necessary 
for us to have an appreciation of the im- 
portance of extra-curriculum activities in 
the lives of our students. These activities, 
when properly directed and supervised, may 
play a very important part in training jun- 
ior and senior high school students for 
good citizenship and worthy use of leisure 
as well as the development of ethical char- 
acter. On the other hand, unless such 
checks, audits, and business-like methods 
as preclude the possibility of petty theft 
and peculations are used when carrying on 
those activities which involve the handling 
of money, dishonest habits may be formed 
and participation in the activities result 
in a detriment instead of a benefit. 

We have, in these activities, the oppor- 
tunity to show our boys and girls that 
there is something more to be gained from 
echool than the learning which they re- 
celve from books. They should be cited to 
successful business men of the community 
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who participate in local civic, religious, po- 
litical, and educational functions of the 
community. The most happy and success- 
ful people in the community are those who 
are interested in the welfare of their city, 
church, school, or state. They recognize 
that there are certain obligations which in- 
dividuals must perform in the interest of 
their community even at a sacrifice of per- 
sonal or business interests. 

What would a community be without the 
service of such organizations as our 
chambers of commerce, civic clubs, churches, 
farm bureaus, 4-H clubs, or other similar 
groups of individuals united for the simple 
purpose of rendering service to a com- 
munity? In places where such organiza- 
tions are not found we usually hear of la- 
bor disorders, civic and social unrest, in- 
stead of a harmonious, single effort on the 
rart of all for the best interest of their 
o¥-n community. 

Furthermore, what would a high school 
be without athletics, without class organiza- 
tions, without school clubs, without socie- 
ties, etc.? Those who participate in these 
activities in school receive training that 
will be of the greatest value to them when 
they come face to face with the same func- 
tions that have already been mentioned as 
being prevalent in our local communities. 
It is, therefore, necessary for the teachers 
to encourage the boys and girls of our high 
schools to participate in these extra-cur- 
riculum activities. It is likewise just as 
important that they be made to realize that 
all things should be done in a regular and 
business-like manner. It is easier to do 
things right in the first place than to do 
them wrong and be sorry afterwards. 

The conditions which have been men- 
tioned are not new. In fact, they have been 
before us for many many years. Yet, lit- 
erature on this field is very conspicuous by 
its absence. Either we have taken the 
problems present in these activities as a 
natural situation to be solved in the best 
way possible or we have not considered 
them of such value as to need particular 
attention for the benefit of others who will 
have to decide on the method and form to 
be nsed, since very little reference materia! 
is available. The best reference to which 
I am able to refer you at this time is Stu- 
dent Body Finances and Accounting by L. 
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Scott Noble, published by the Southwest- 
ern Publishing Company, Cincinnati. That 
teachers are beginning to realize the need 
of a solution to the control of the student 
body activities is evident by the number of 
articles appearing in The Balance Sheet 
during the last two years. It is likely 
that other articles have been published in 
other magazines, but I am unable to refer 
you to any of them. 

A splendid source of information in ad- 
dition to that just mentioned is a series of 
articles on “The Administration and Su- 
pervision of High School Student-Body 
Finances” by Albert E. Bullock, published 
in the March, April,-and May, 1928, issues 
of The Balance Sheet and later distributed 
as a reprint in monograph form by the 
Southwestern Publishing Company. 

It was my privilege, several years ago, 
to serve as faculty business adviser for a 
secondary school monthly journal in one 
of the high schools of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. This high school recognized the 
need of uniform supervision and adminis- 
tration of the various operations of all 
student activities. An organization was 
formed which was known as the Schenley 
High School Improvement. Company. Each 
home room elected one representative to 
a body which was known as the Student 
Senate and which also included three fac- 
ulty members. All activities of the stu- 
dents were governed by this body. The 
business end was under the direction of a 
finance committee. Each organization in 
the school was required to make out a 
budget which gave the estimated receipts 
and expenditures for the year. All money 
collected by any organization was turned 
over to the treasurer of the company. No 
money was paid by this treasurer unless it 
was properly authorized by the chairman 
of the finance committee who honored only 
such requests for payments as were au- 
thorized by the proper officers of the individ- 
ual organization and countersigned by the 
faculty adviser of that organization. Each 
organization was required to keep its own 
books, and these, in turn, were audited by 
a committee appointed by the Student Sen- 
ate. Uniform records and forms were used 
by all organizations, which simplified the 
problem of auditing. 

In a large high school, this plan is one 


of the best means of incorporating business 
methods in student organizations. It may 
not be practical in some of our smaller 
high schools but, nevertheless, the teacher 
may be assigned the responsibility of super- 
vising the work of one or more of the or- 
ganizations which have been mentioned. 

In the last few years, I have served at 
different times as manager of our school 
bookstore, faculty adviser to the school .pa- 
per, and chairman of the faculty auditing 
committee. Our greatest trouble has been 
in having treasurers of various organiza- 
tions keep records and reports as we. would 
have them. Too often the treasurer of an 
organization is a student who has had no 
commercial work and has no conception of 
the needs of strict accounting records and 
properly supported vouchers. They do not 
know what a receipt should be. In audit- 
ing books of this kind, the only thing the 
committee can do is to mention the fact 
that the books have not been properly sup- 
ported by receipts. Where uniform re- 
ceipts are. used sometimes treasurers are 
lax in having them filled out. This refers 
to the problem of the development of ethi- 
cal character which may be included in the 
duties which have been mentioned. 

As to the type of records to be used, 
there are any number of systems that may 
he adopted. This will depend upon wheth- 
er the treasurer is keeping books for one 
or more than one organization. If keeping 
books for a club or society only, perhaps 
the sole need is to show a record of. receipts 
and disbursements. If for a bookstore or 
cafeteria, more detailed information is 
needed. 

Aecounting records are intended to. fur- 
nish information to show the results of the 
operations of a business. Therefore, rec- 
ords should be used that will furnish the 
greatest amount of information in the 
shortest possible time. The number of ac- 
counts, books of- original entry, or special 
columns to be used will depend upon the 
frequency with which the account will - be 
needed, or the number of entries to be made 
in a book of- original entry or special: col- 
umns. Perhaps the most: simple form of 


-accounting. record that may be. used :for 


school -activities. is- the columnar journal. 
This is sometimes referred to as the colum- 
ner journal-ledger. In fact, by its use, the 
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ledger may or may not be used. If there 
are no accounts receivable or accounts pay- 
able, a ledger is hardly needed. If a col- 
umnar journal is used to keep a record of 
the receipts and disbursements of each or- 
ganization, the balance of the columns for 
each organization will show the balance 
that organization should have. The super- 
visor of all organizations should be cer- 
tain that the treasurer of the individual 
activity keeps an accurate record of each 
of the receipts and disbursements showing 
the specific purpose for which it was re- 
ceived or paid. His record should be 
checked with the record of the general 
treasurer from time to time. 

A self-balancing ledger, properly in- 
dexed, may be used by the treasurer of all 
organization funds. A page for the cash 
account would be used to record receipts 
and disbursements of cash with a page for 
each organization. If the commerce club 
should deposit their funds with the treas- 
urer of all funds, the cash account would be 
debited and the commerce club account cred- 
ited. Likewise, should the mathematics 
club authorize the payment of a bill for en- 
tertainment expenses, the mathematics 
club account would be debited and the cash 
account credited. Each transaction would 
be properly supported by vouchers such as 
duplicate receipts for money deposited and 
the activity treasurer’s order for the pay- 
ment of money. An objection to this ledg- 
er-journal would be found in an attempt to 
prove the accuracy of the entries. The 
balance of the cash account should equal 
the total of the balances of all other ac- 
counts. If it does not, some difficulty may 
be experienced in locating the error, es- 
pecially if there are a number of activity 
accounts. 

An athletic association may desire to 
know the excess of income over cost for 
each activity such as track, football, base- 
ball, basketball, ete. In most cases the 
treasurer, or one who keeps the records of 
account for the athletic events, is respon- 
sible for the sale of tickets for all games. 
He likewise may be responsible for the 
purchase of equipment. If he has maae up 
an estimated statement of receipts and ex- 
penses, he should be certain that the ex- 
penditures are within the estimated 
amount. The eolumnar journal is properly 


adapted for the needs of the athletic as- 
sociation. 

The business manager or bookkeeper for 
a newspaper is responsible for a record of 
the collections from the sale of papers and 
advertising. He must likewise show a de- 
tailed record of all expenses including 
printing, engraving, purchases of supplies, 
and other necessary items. 

The school lunchroom and the bookstore 
are usually large enough that separate rec- 
ords should be kept by each organization. 
The main purpose of either of these rec- 
ords should be to furnish information 
whereby it may be determined whether or 
not the sale of food or sale of school books 
and supplies is profitable. Usually no ef- 
fort is made to realize a profit in either 
of these organizations by school officials. 
In that instance, the records should show 
whether or not the students are able to re- 
ceive these supplies at the lowest possible 
cost. If they cannot secure a lunch at the 
school lunchroom for less money than they 
can at a lunchroom where a profit is de- 
sirable, something may be wrong in the 
operation of a school lunchroom. The ac- 
counting records are to point out this dis- 
crepancy. 

Proper financial reports are to be pre- 
pared from the records which show the re- 
sult of operations. In those organizations 
that are non-profit in character, a simple 
statement of receipts and disbursements 
may be sufficient. Quite likely they have 
no assets, other than cash or its equiva- 
lent in which instance a balance sheet is not 
practical. However, a_ profit and _ loss 
statement should be prepared for the or- 
ganizations operated for a _ profit, even 
thought it may be small. 

Either of these reports should be pre- 
pared so that they would intelligently indi- 
cate the true status and results of the op- 
erations during the period. 

It should be evident from this brief dis- 
cussion that business teachers should be in- 
formed in regard to business methods and 
accounting records for student activities. 
More than likely they will be called upon to 
keep books for certain of these organiza- 
tions or to supervise the work of their stu- 
dents or others in keeping them. Our re- 
sponsibility and duty lies in creating a 
proper attitude on the part of the boys: 
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and girls of our secondary schools as to 
value derived by participation in these ex- 
tra-curriculum activities. Unless we, as 
business teachers, are able to do this, are 
we not failing in an important duty? What 
a splendid opportunity we have in apply- 
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ing the fundamental principles of busi- 
ness which we teach in our classes daily, 
May we all recognize the opportunity 
which lies before us. We shall be rewarded 
by the future activity of these boys and 


girls in the welfare of their community. 
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PLACEMENT, FOLLOW-UP, AND PART TIME WORK AS AN EX- 
TRA-CURRICULUM ACTIVITY 
V. E. BREIDENBAUGH 
Assistant Professor of Commerce, Indiana State Teachers College 


Incorporated within the modern philos- 
ophy of commercial education is the germ 
of ideas of vocational and _ educational 
guidance of the student; extra-curriculum 
activities which endeavor to train the stu- 
dent definitely in the social life of today, 
develop his spirit of cooperation, loyalty, 
honesty, straightforward thinking, initia- 
tive in thought and action, and the courage 
to pursue a definite course, toward a defin- 
ite goal; and in addition, the idea of satis- 
factory, economical, and efficient distribu- 
tion of our product through efficient place- 
ment and follow-up services rendered the 
student by you. Are you as a teacher going 
to meet these further requirements of a 
successful commercial teacher to the very 
best of your ability—or are you going to 
lock up your duties with the turning of the 
key to your school? Buckle to your side 
these additional weapons for combating ad- 
verse criticism, future failures of present 
students, and for acquiring increased suc- 
cess and opportunity for greater service in 
the future. 

In rendering this service to the student 
we must recognize the fact that a guid- 
ance program must confine itself to a field 
of service to society, rather than making 
a choice of a particular life work. Office 
jobs do not offer much economically and 
cannot be the end to which those in them 
will be satisfied, provided they are compe- 
tent. Those who cannot use office work as 
a stepping stone should try to find other 
occupational opportunity. Here is where 


yuidance is needed. Teachers should be 
able to tell a student if he is likely to sue- 
ceed in business. We must select goals be- 
yond the mere intermediary or stepping 
stone jobs, and help the student find him- 
self in relation to this ultimate goal. How 
shall we see that a student reaches his goal? 
With most occupations it is easy to reach 
the desired goal, but with business there is 
«a definite course to follow. A student 
start out clerk; then go to a 
bookkeeping position, to auditor, and final- 
lv end up as a district manager after hav- 
ing’ intended to work for the office of par. 
chasing agent. While with other occupa- 


not 


mav as a 


tions such as cabinet makers a more or 
less direct line ean be followed and the 
boy can come out with his desired goal 


achieved. 

There is little opportunity to learn busi- 
ness on the job. It is necessary to highly 
organized business organizations to se 
training by study. Correspondence 
courses and night schools are getting their 
quota of students, which goes to prove 
that where technical skill used to be the re- 
quirement to secure a business job, now 
general education is necessary. 
ecutives prefer students with no special 
training at all, the well rounded general 
education being the major requirement. 
The student will be in line for promotion if 
he has a desire to work and if he is in- 
terested, and presents a high quality of 
work. We think of vocational guidance as 
training and guiding for jobs without a 
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definite goal, such as clerks, stenographers, 


filing clerks, machine  bookkeepers, ete. 
Commercial guidance is’ the looking 


ahead and picking out a goal and then 
achieving that goal by hard work and gen- 
eral education. We, as teachers, must 
make students see that mere training for 
a job is not a finished preparation, but to 
achieve success students must realize that 
their business education will equip them 
to make the most of their lessons which 
experience will bring them, and by their 
ability to master the situation at hand, we 
shall measure the achievement of success. 
In order to do this the teacher must act 
as counselor and confer with each student 
individually; find out the student’s prob- 
lems, his personality, his intelligence, about 
his health, and any other personal informa- 
tion which might be useful. This informa- 


tion should be kept on file and after caye- 


ful study, the teacher should offer sugges- 
tions to the student pertaining to future 
study, or to securing a job, depending upon 
which activity the student has in mind. 
What are the qualities necessary for a 
teacher to possess in order to obtain the 
best results? Of course, we are assuming 
that all commercial teachers realize the re- 
sponsibility that rests with them in this 
problem of helping the student. The teach- 
er should be well respected in the commun- 
ity. He cannot have a “big ego” and hope 
to get cooperation from students and busi- 
ness men in the community. The teacher 
must be a “go-between”; he must have per- 
sonality; he must be an honest, straightfor- 
ward, clear thinking, loyal, and above all, 
cooperative leader. It is his duty to help 
each student in his classes to get the most 
value attainable from those classes. The 
counselor has one of the finest opportuni- 
ties to. make or break young men and wom- 
en, and the opportunity of making lasting 
friendships... Are you, as a wide awake 
teacher, going to let the opportunity of a 
lifetime slip by just because you feel your 
day’s work is finished when the bell rings 
at four o’clock? Assuming that you will 
not let this opportunity pass, the most in- 
teresting part of the guidance program 
faces- you as teachers and_ prospective 
teachers; namely, that of placement and 
follow-up. These are extra- curriculum ac- 
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tivities that will make a lasting impression 
on you as well as the student helped. 
PLACEMENT 

Placement is a very necessary responsi- 
bility of the commercial department in any 
high school and should be assumed by all 
the commercial teachers. This phase of 
commercial work is essential and should be 
initiated by the commercial teachers in- 
stead of some other agency taking over the 
Who is best qualified to understand 
the conditions surrounding the student, and 
who knows his qualifications best, if the 
teacher does not? Placement offers excellent 
opportunity for self-analysis. We have too 
great a number who are in occupations and 
doing things they are not fitted to do. The 
result is dissatisfaction and unrest among 
the employees. Quite a few counselors have 
placed young people in. positions they 
thought were suited to them, only to find 
later that they were working at some other 
occupation entirely different from the type 


Wo rk. 


recommended by the placement official. Also, 
most counselors have no doubt had exper- 
lence where mediocre stenographers or 
clerks have devloped into expert account- 
ants. A young man going out to sell, finds 
after a few months of experience that he 
cid not have the qualities of personality 
necessary for a successful salesman. Stu- 
cents going out as stenographers soon real- 
ize that their possibilities of becoming ad- 
vanced to managers of their companies are 
few and far between. Others who get a 
“seatter gold” type of commercial training 
soon realize that their chances for promo- 
tion and advancement are few and far be- 
tween. The teacher of commerce must be a 
person of strong personality and a leader. 
He must be wide awake to the changing 
conditions in our changing civilization. He 
must be self-analytical and also be able to 
analyze qualities of those students he is 
placing into the mill of business. Some 
will come through this mill better for their 
experience, while the weakling will be lost 
in the dust due to the terriffic speed of pres- 
ent conditions with which he is unable to 
cope. A good teacher takes pride in his stu- 
dents and will welcome an opportunity to 
place them. Care must be taken to see that 
in placing students the teacher understands 
the job and the student. The instructor 
must know the job, what its primary func- 
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tions are, and how it affects related jobs, 
character of men employed, what chance 
the position offers in the way of advance- 
ment, qualities of one to be placed as to 
personality, courtesy, honesty, initiative, 
and responsibility. There must be a blend- 
ing of student and job and the teacher must 
set the stage for this blending process. 
With this introduction I should like to call 
your attention to the alphabet of Placement 
and Follow-Up. 


Patience. It has become quite popular 
for public secondary schools to boast of hav- 
ing a placement department. The question 
is, how does this department function? 
Does the person responsible for placement 
have the patience to see his job through? 
If you are doing placement work as an ex- 
tra-curriculum activity, your patience will 
have to be as great as the patience of “Job,” 
for it is so easy to become interested in 
something of this kind and with an over- 
crowded day as most of you have or will 
have you will need plenty of patience to do 
these extra services for your students. 
You must have patience in making con- 
tacts with business men, in giving thought 
to the co-ordination of job and school; you 
must be patient with the little things. You, 
as placement director, will want to see 
your students secure good positions. Re- 
member placement is more than answering 
a telephone call for a good honest boy who 
will have to start at the bottom and work 
up. There will be times when discourage- 
ment will grasp you and you will be ready 
to quit. Do not give way to your smaller 
self. 


You must make a preliminary canvass 
of the employment plans or lack of plans 
of each student, (1) by personal interviews 
and record data, (2) by conferences with 
classes and then studying cases together 
to make the plans concrete, (3) by individ- 
ual conferences, the more the better, and 
this (requires patience) will give you, as 
a placement officer, the student’s make-up 
from an intellectual and temperamental 
point of view. Each conference should be 
thought-provoking on the part of the stu- 
dent, and in order to get a well balanced 
solution to the student’s intellectual and 
temperamental make-up a series of tests and 
observations must be made. Patience must 
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be manifested in record keeping. A very de- 
tailed record of all interviews and confer. 
ences will give the placement director a 
better chance to help future students by 
drawing from the records similar experi- 
ences of other students. 

Limitations of School’s Part. The school 
does not guarantee each student a job and 
you as placement director should keep this 
thought in mind. The function you have to 
perform is to serve the student by helping 
him to find himself. Also try to locate for 
the business men students who can be devel- 
oped into intelligent, broad-minded, effi- 
cient leaders. 

Aptitudes and Abilities. In placement 
work, pupils’ interests outside of school are 
often enlightening. Some are leaders in 
club work; some are interested in music; 
some may have an interest in art. If the 
placement director has a knowledge of these 
interests, he can often place the boy or 
virl more’ intelligently. Leaders usually 
have personality, initiative, and are very 
dependable. All should realize that these 
qualities are needed for success in any 
line of work. The student participating in 
extra-curriculum activities in school bears 
watching by the placement director, be- 
cause it is here he is really expressing him- 
self in his most natural way. Here we can 
find out abilities that may have been lack- 
ing in everyday classroom procedure. The 
placement director must be a keen observer, 
and be capable of putting his observations 
together and drawing conclusions. All stu- 
dents should be taught to realize that posi- 
tive and negative qualities have a great 
deal of influence on the employer—such as, 
absence of excessive use of cosmetics, neat- 
ness or untidiness, immaculate or soiled 
clothing, chewing gum habit, mannerisms, 
pertness, etc. 

Cooperative Action. In developing a 
successful placement service sometimes 4 
wrong notion is fixed in our minds pertain- 


ing to business men. We think of them as | 


being hard-hearted or “hard-boiled” peo — 


ple who have no patience with embryo em: | 


ployees. The writer believes this is a wrong 
conception, because experience has taught 
us that the real business executives are al- 
ways willing to give young people a chance, 
and furthermore, give them an opportunity 
to show what they can do. We all know 
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there is limit to patience and philanthropic 
attitude on the part of the employer, but 
if we as placement directors do our part in 
selecting a suitable student for the posi- 
tion, the employer’s patience and philan- 
thropy will not have to be tested. We have 
no one to blame but ourselves if we do not 
take our placing of students seriously. We, 
in the classroom, teach the theory; the po- 
sition in the office, or sales department, 
etc., gives a chance to put this theory 
into practice. How can our students be 
taught correct theory if we as_ teachers 
never make visits to offices and factories to 
learn about the most modern methods? We 
cannot hope to place our boys and girls 
unless we give them theory that can be 
translated into actual practice. This pro- 
cess of translating theory requires a close 
cooperation between the director of place- 
ment and the employer. This cooperation 
must be a continuous action between these 
two parties concerned. The records of the 
placement director should be available to 
the employer, and the information neces- 
sary to give the student an understand- 
ing of the position should be made ayvail- 
able by the employer to the placement di- 
rector. In this cooperative process there 
must be a command of confidence between 
employer, director, and student. 
Established Connections. In all place- 
ment the fundamental! things, as the writer 
sees it, are connections, established connec- 
tions, and potential connections. We know 
that in society established criminals are 
harder to exterminate than potential ones. 
This is also true of placement. An es- 
tablished connection indicates a close co- 
operation between the firm and placement 
department. The firm knows the quality 
of your product and does not hesitate to 
take on another employee, because he 
knows, barring exceptions, that he will be 
able to secure students who will give him 
the best of service. In the potential con- 
nection it is different, as with the poten- 
tial criminal. Through wise counsel and 
guidance the potential criminal can be set 
straight. So it is with potential connec- 
tions; they must be made cautiously, wise- 
ly, and considerately. Saying the wrong 
word at the wrong time might cause you, as 
placement director, to lose a contact with 
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the business world that would benefit sev- 
eral of your students in the future. Tact 
is one of the biggest qualities in a coop- 
erative set-up between employer and em- 
ployee. After you have made an established 
connection, make a special effort to always 
give good service and always be fair in 
your recommendations. All connections 
should have as their objective to be made 
established connections. Making proper 
connections, then, is of primary import- 
ance to the director of placement. 

Method of Placing. There are many pro- 
fessional services which are brought about 
by the division of labor. Any person who 
develops normally wants comfort and sub- 
Professions are generally chosen 
by the estimated opportunities they offer 
for the enjoyment of things produced in in- 
dustry and business. The student must be 
concerned with services given in exchange 
for services and goods produced in the 
various processes of business. A careful 
study must be made in the placing proce- 
dure. Counselors must be sure to recom- 
mend students who can do the work and 
have them satisfied in their work. This 
satisfaction is also a gain for the employer. 
What method or methods shall we use 
in placement? It is desirable that each 
teacher who does guidance work holds mem- 
bership in the local chamber of commerce 
or advertising club. This insures acquaint- 
ances and friendships with business lead- 
ers in the community. It opens doors for 
sympathetic consultation that might oth- 
erwise be closed. With the proper busi- 
ness contacts made, a survey is then made 
of the possible available positions. These 
are analyzed with relation to how students 
who are trained can fill them. Some of the 
things the counselor should take into con- 
sideration in placing a student are: (1) 
Can the student fit into the job regardless 
of the size of the job? (2) What are the 
chances for advancement? (3) What are 
the opportunities for further training along 
the line of vocation? (4) Is there any 
need for considering the position from the 
health standpoint? (5) What is the repu- 
tation of the employer in regard to keep- 
ing his employees a satisfied group? (6) Is 
there a personnel officer? (7) Is salary 
commensurate with work done? These and 
many other questions arise in placing the 
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students. A definite method of placing stu- 
dents is just as far fetched as guiding all 
students by the same procedure. Each 
placement is a problem. But as a general 
rule in placing, the counselor must know 
the student and the job, and then have a 
definite plan of follow-up. Each student 
fills out a questionnaire with all desired 
information, this being left on record so 
that the counselor can get it from the files 
on short notice. During depressions when 
jobs are scarce and job seekers plentiful, 
the placing program can just about be 
summed up by saying that placement falls 
upon the student himself and how weil he 
can compete with others, personality play- 
ing’ a very important part. 

Encouragement. All students need en- 
couragement. First of all they must be en- 
couraged to keep on with their program as 
outlined through counsel and guidance. Stu- 
cents have trouble in sticking to a task. 
They try something and after a short time, 
are ready to give it up. The writer be- 
lieves that encouragement should be used 
here as pertaining to finishing school work, 
or preparing on a definite course. Most stu- 
dents take a few weeks’ training and fee! 
that they are qualified to hold down a good 
position. This encouragement needs em- 
phasis, as preliminary training and plenty 
of it is essential to a well-rounded program 
of placement. : 

Niche. As the saying goes, there is a 
place for everyone in the work of the 
world. This job vetting is like a jig-saw 
puzzle. Mostly by trial and error we final- 
ly fit into an outline cut out for us; or the 
other way is to have all pieces together but 
one. This is the line of least resistance. 
because anyone can place in the last piece. 
This niche is important in more ways than 
one. Our success depends upon the way 
we fill our niche in society. Are we a 
square peg in a round hole, or does our 
jig-saw complete itself with our outline 
and present a harmonious, colorful, bal- 
anced life, designed to help make a com- 
plete picture in the field of industry and 
commerce? 

Truth. Truth in placement may be dis- 
cussed from many angles. First of all, the 
director must be capable of interviewing 
students and detecting whether or not they 
are telling the truth. Students, anxious to 
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earn a little money, are sometimes led to 
give some information that is not reliable, 
When this is the case and a position is se. 
cured, and after a fair trial the student is 
courteusly asked to resign, it leaves the 
counselor and student in an embarassing 
position. The second phase of truth per- 
tains to the counselor who misinforms the 
emplover and student in guidance in order 
to vet his student placed for the purpose 
of seif-satisfaction and personal gain on 
the part of the counselor. A counselor who 
is primarily interested in his work, how- 
ever, must be leoking out for the welfare 
of others instead of personal gain. The 
writer knows of a case where recommenda- 
tions for a position were given when the 
counselor felt sure the student would not 
last long. However, it was another place- 
ment and added one more notch to the belt 
of the self-satisfied director which was his 
objective in placement rather than a satis- 
fied employer and student. The third phase 
of truth has to do with the employer who 
inisinforms both counselor and employee as 
to conditions pertaining to his work such as 
opportunity for advancement, salary, health 
conditions, ete. There must be in this place- 
ment a truth that hurts, if need be, for the 
ultimate satisfaction of all parties con- 
cerned, 
FOLLOW UP 

Follow-up. A program of placement is 
not complete without follow-up. It is with 
follow-up work that faults are corrected 
and other problems in placement are solved. 
We must through follow-up confine our- 
selves to a field of service to society rather 
than making a choice of a particular life 
work. We are interested, of course, in the 
student being happily placed, but our fol- 
low-up program must also be for the pur- 
pose of giving the student an idea of the 
cultural values involved in his work as well 
as the vocational values. 

“The importance of keeping records ac- 
ceurately, of visits and of avoiding duplica- 
tion, or waste of time and energy in other 
ways is too obvious to need amplification 
here. The fact that visiting homes and in- 
dustries is a privilege and not a right ac- 
corded to the coordinator should always 
be remembered. Since the success of vo- 
cational guidance and vocational education 
must depend upon personal contacts estab- 
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lished through follow-up work, care must 
he exercised to use the privilege wisely and 
to establish a spirit of friendliness and co- 
operation at all times.’” First hand infor- 
mation must be secured with regard to each 
student placed or to be placed. Visits by 
the coordinator must be made to homes, 
commercial and industrial establishments, 
clinics, social and other agencies, and, in- 
deed, to any individual or institution where 
contact may be beneficial. The coordinator 
must have personality and this must be of 
a nature to insure a friendly reaction. He 
must be sympathetic, have tact, patience, 
and courtesy. Undue fault-finding is en- 
tirely out of place and in no case should 
we antagonize others in this way. We, as 
coordinators, must not offer adverse criti- 
cism unless we are able to show a way out. 
This applies to follow-up as well as various 
supervisory functions. 


Objectives of Follow-up. Our best teach- 
ing is done when we have a definite objec- 
tive for each subject taught. The same is 
true in any profession—there must be def- 
inite objectives or goals. The objectives in 
follow up as given by Cohen’ are as fol- 
lows: “(1) Observation of home environ- 
ment. (2) Ascertaining desires of parents 
with regard to the future. (38) Ascertain- 
ing interests and abilities of the students 
displayed at home. (4) Planning wise use 
of leisure time. (5) Observing living con- 
(6) Noting attitude of family. (7) 
(8) Study- 
ing occupational conditions. (9) Studying 
demands and instructional possibilities of 
present job. (10) Studying promotional 
possibilities. (11) Studying. preparation 
lecessary to secure promotion. (12) Con- 
ferring as to vocational desires of pupils. 
(13) Promoting physical condition of pu- 
pil, (14) Promoting education of pupil.” 
These objectives will give the coordinator 
something definite to look for and provide 
a definite course for a complete program 
of follow-up. 


ditions. 
Studying occupations of pupil. 


Limited Materials and Records. One of 
the hardest things to get people to do is 


‘TI. D. Cohen, Principles and Practices of 
Vocational Guidance, (New York: The 
Century Co., 1929). p. 370. 
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to keep records. Placement and follow- 
up are dependent upon a complete record 
of everything done and said. We, in the 
field of business education, realize the value 
of accounting as a method of recording the 
history of a business. These results help 
us to determine future policies. The same 
is true in placement and follow-up work. 
Since a great amount of guidance work is 
done in conference and no definite record is 
kept, our materials are limited for future 
help. Always keep accurate check of all in- 
terviews, intelligence tests, personal check- 
ups and other valuable material. Your work 
in the future will be easier if a complete 
record is kept. An individual concern for 
each student is desirable for this record 
keeping. 

Leisure Tiime. In the present day with 
shorter hours and fewer days, the prob- 
lem of spending leisure time is important. 
The placement director can do a real piece 
of work if he will make it his business to 
help the embryo employee or employees to 
see the value of spending leisure time wise- 
iy. Sugeestions for leisure time are as 
follows: further education by attending 
part-time schools or continuation schools; 
conditioning from a physical standpoint for 
a better piece of work by walking, or parti- 
cipating in some form of athletics; social 
inuprovement by joining lodges, by convers- 
ing with friends; clubs and hobby clubs for 
developing worth while leisure time ac- 
commodations; development of good read- 
ing habits and tastes. Try to develop in- 
telleectually, socially, and physically at all 
times and your leisure time problem will 
not be a stumbling block in your road to 
Success, 

Opportunity. The opportunity that comes 
in follow-up has a limitless range. There is 
work for all, an opportunity to broaden the 
vocational horizon of students; some are 
misfits because of the meager knowledge of 
the opportunities in the community. The 
coordinator must help the student find the 
opportunity that knocks but once. Since 
opportunity knocks but once, follow up 
your opportunity in follow-up work. This 
may be done by visiting industrial plants, 
fairs, bazaars, etc. Opportunity week gives 
students a chance to investigate jobs as to 
requirements. There is little opportunity 
to learn business on the job. It is neces- 
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sary to highly organized business organiza- 
tions to secure training by study. In help- 
ing the student select the proper courses 
and guilding him in an educational way as 
well as vocational the coordinator can be of 
invaluable service. 

Wages and Welfare. We are always in- 
terested in wages paid our students and like 
to see them get a living wage. We should 
be, however, more interested in their wel- 
fare from a physical, moral, educational, 
social, financial, and civic standpoint. If 
a student is physically fit, morally sound, 
educationally alert, socially at ease, not 
financially embarassed, and civic minded he 
will be happy. We are all more or less sel- 
fish from a material standpoint and are al- 
ways seeking wealth. When we live for 
others instead of ourselves, our happiness 
will be greater and more secure. In fol- 
lowing up your students, greater results 
will accrue, if you are trying to get them 
to see the job from the viewpoint of a well- 
balanced life with a definite philosophy in- 
stead of seeing the money side alone. 

Unemployment. Unemployment costs us 
millions annually. When we think of char- 
ity and malnutrition of children, wasted 
savings, low morale, discontent, and lower 
standards of living, the loss is even greater. 
The wolf at every person’s door these days 
is the fear of being without a job. It is al- 
so stated that with all these conditions there 
is a shortage of well-trained men. If this 
is true, then we need more schools to train 
people and more emphasis on placement 
and follow-up. (The key to the unempley- 
ment situation as the writer sees it is more 
education and continuous training and 
study while on the job.) The key to the 
unemployment situation can best be il- 
lustrated by the following story: In Eu- 
rope passengers used to travel in stage 
coach times as first-class, second-class, and 
third-class. When the coach came to a big 
hill the first-class passengers rode, the sec- 
ond-class passengers walked, and the third- 
class passengers had to get out and push. 
Applying this to business the third-class 
passengers are the ones who are released 
first, the second-class passengers are able 
to hold jobs longer and the first-class pas- 
sengers are still with their positions. We 
must pay the price if we are to be first- 
class passengers, but first-class passengers 
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are in demand even in a time of depression 
like we have at the present time. Help 
your students to become first-class em. 
ployees. 

Purpose. The purpose of follow-up, then, 
is for the counselor to personally acquire 
an intimate knowledge of pupils’ environ. 
ment in order to give effective advice. Vis. 
its are necessary to homes, industrial cen. 
ters, clinics, and social agencies. This 
takes tact, patience, and courtesy. The 
necessity for coordinating school and ip. 
dustry in order to bring about a better plan 
for training and preparing the youth for 
industry is the main purpose of follow-up, 
You, as commercial instructors, have a 
chance to be the coordinator and do a ser. 
vice to your students and community that 
is far more valuable than the average 
teacher realizes. It is through extra-cur- 
riculum work where the real character of 
youth is expressed. And what a challenge 
to give the best you have in developing 
these character traits which are invaluable 
in the follow-up work. 

PART-TIME WORK 


It is quite natural that contacts must 
be made with business and a direct partici- 
pation in it will help to complete a_busi- 
ness education. Many persons well-trained 
irom a theoretical point of view do not 
know how to fit into a business organiza- 
tion successfully. It is necessary for the 
coordinator to set up some plan whereby 
book learning can be used in conjunction 
with actual employment. This plan can 
be called the part-time plan. This will add 
greatly to the work of the teacher but can 
be worked out as an extra-curriculum ac. 
tivity and during the home room period or 
after school, the teacher will have a chance 
to do a real service to his students. The 
coordinator must be well informed in his 
work. It is his duty to sell the part-time 
idea to both parents and employers and get 
their active support and cooperation. The 
plan idealized by the writer is to arrange 
the students in pairs. The selection of these 
students is very important. They work as 
a team and pull together; if one happens 
to get a little slow with his work the other 
can help him along. The plan calls for six 
weeks on a job and six weeks in school— 
the students alternating. When one is in 
school, the other member of the team is at 
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work. This plan may require adjustment 
on the part of the administration but can 
be worked out to advantage as demon- 
strated in the Engineering Schools of the 
University of Cincinnati and Evansville 
College. The plan is sort of a Utopia as 
far as commercial education is concerned 
but is at least food for thought. The firms 
or offices cooperating with the school have 
first option on the students upon comple- 
tion of the course. The coordinator must 
make frequent visits and see his students 
at work. He must confer with foremen as 
to students’ progress. He must take the 
weak points and encourage students to over- 
come these in their work. When the stu- 
dent returns to school the coordinator takes 
up the different problems which the student 
has encountered on the job and they then 
work them out in class for the benefit of 
others. The students are required to keep 
reports of their incomes, the kind of work 
they are doing, matters pertaining to pos- 
sible promotion, personal expenditures, bal- 
ance on hand for the next period and any 
other information the director may want 
to know. It is suggested by the writer that 
these reports be turned in every two weeks, 
allowing the student to keep a copy for his 
next report. In addition to this report the 
coordinator supplies the employer with 
blank cards for information pertaining to 
students’ neatness, courtesy, efficiency, de- 
pendability, punctuality, attentiveness to 
details, attitude toward learning. These 
reports are filed in the office of the coordin- 
ator and used for checking up purposes for 
the benefit of each tudent. 

The coordinator then gathers informa- 
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tion from these records and sends the stu- 
dents’ parents a report every six weeks and 
if the employers are interested, supplies 


them with the same information. We must 


not as coordinators infringe upon the em- 
ployers by asking them to tolerate a worth- 
less person should they happen to get one 
from the school. If the student fails on 
his job, he is dismissed from school and if 
he fails in school, he is dismissed from the 
job; this, however, may require quite a 
bit of diplomacy on the part of the coordi- 
nator. The reliable firms should cooperate 
in this matter, and since we deal with re- 
liable firms only, the person who is not in- 
terested will not be allowed to waste his 
time and that of the employers. 


Modern business has as its doctrine ser- 
vice. An excellent understanding of prop- 
er techniques and native ability are essen- 
tial, but these qualities alone are not 
enough to make an ideal employee. The em- 
ployee must have faith in his work. He 
should have a proprietary interest in it. 
His task is not merely doing the job, it is 
doing the job, and taking pride in doing 
it well. All of our learning does not make 
us educated; it is our attitude that counts. 
The pay check must be secondary and an 
inordinate passion tor promotion must be 
checked. The pari-time cooperative plan 
with the teacher on one side, the employer 
on the other, and the student in the mid- 
dle, affords the most unique of all oppor- 
tunities yet discovered for maturing. 
guiding, and developing those habits and at- 
titudes that the ideal employee must pos- 
sess, 
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Any phase of education must be based 
upon human nature if it is to be success- 
fal. 
elementary and high schools has been ex- 
traordinarily appealing to the _ pupils. 
Therefore, it is based upon some fundamen- 
tal urge in human nature. It has satisfied 
some natural desire. What is that native 
element? 

The central characteristic of human per- 
sonality is the sentiment of self-regard. 
This sentiment is composed of two oppos- 
ing tendencies, the tendency toward asser- 
tion and the tendency toward submission. 
If cither of these tendencies becomes over- 
developed, a warped personality results. If 
a person’s tendency toward assertion gets 
too much exercise, the person becomes dom- 
ineering, overbearing, cocky. If the op- 
posing tendency prevails unduly, the per- 
son becomes crushed, timid, worm-like. The 
whoicsome personality is one in which these 
tendencies are balanced. Since it 1s easier 
to submit than to assert, and since more 
people are disposed toward submission than 
toward assertion, the urge to assert be- 
comes a potent motive in human behavior. 
it is because this urge obtains gratifica- 
tion in the extra-curriculum activities of 
the school that the extra-curriculum pro- 
gram has been so appealing. The pri- 
mary function of extra-curriculum activi- 
ties is to mold personality by providing pu- 


The extra-curriculum program of our 


pills with opportunities for assertion in legi- 
timate enterprises. 

If a pupil does not have sufficient asser- 
tion in legitimate activities, he will develop 
one or both of unwholesome di- 
rections. Either he will assert in illegiti- 
mate activities or else he will develop the 
so-called inferiority complex. A_ well-ad- 
iinistered activities program can prevent 
either of these unwholesome developments, 

Two problems in the administration of 
an activities program are constantly pres- 
ent. The simpler one of the two is the lim- 
iting of overparticipation on the part of the 
talented and bold. This is not a difficult 
A major-minor or a point sys- 
tem regulating participation will settle 
with relative ease the difficulty of overpar- 
ticipation which will be presented by the 
relatively few. 


into two 


problem. 


A much more common problem and a 
much more difficult one lies in stimulating 
to participation the meek who normally 
will present difficulties of underparticipa- 
The very ones who need an activi- 
ties program most, and for whom the pro- 
gram is designed primarily, are the ones 
who are least inclined to profit by it. De- 
vices need to be discovered for stimulating 
these wall-flowers to participation. These 
devices must be intrinsic rather than ex- 
The curricularizing of the extra- 


These “ Mar- 


tion. 


trinsic. 


eurriculum is not the answer. 
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thas” are already achieving in the curricu- the school, who did a difficult problem on 
lum. They need assertion in the second- the blackboard. He received the applause 
mile activities which the extra-curriculum of the assemblage. Then canes Ralph, the 

; athlete, who asserted and received applause 
provides. by his tumbling act. Then Elizabeth played 
One of the best devices to stimulate 4 solo on the old organ, and she too received 
more nearly universal participation by pu- her due applause. One after another the 

‘mn pils in the activities program is the in- pupils came to the front and did their indi- 
terest period. The interest period provides yidual stunts and received their applause. 
a means for exploration which will give @ After about all the pupils had shone, the 
teacher data needed for guidance in the patrons began to feel uneasy about one pu- 
activities program. The relation of the in- pil who had not been reached. John 
terest period to the activities program is was extra tall, dull, retarded, awkward. 

ve the relationship of exploration propaedeu- Jt seemed that the program would lead to 

tie to guidance. embarassment, for John had no stunt. He 

The whole matter is well illustrated by had no talent. But the teacher was more 

aS the following story. The pupils and pa-_ resourceful than the patrons suspected. Af- 

trons of a one-room rural school were as-_ ter all pupils but John had performed, the 

sembled on the last day for the customary teacher said, “Now we shall all rise and 

celebration. The dinner had been served sing ‘America.’ John, will you open the 

and the games played. All were then or- windows from the top?” John did so and all 

derly arranged for the final program. First sang. Then the teacher asked John to 

legi- | on the program was Mary, who came to close the windows. In his one-talent way 

the front and very effectively recited “The John asserted just as the others had assert- 

ser. Curfew Must Not Ring Tonight.” Her ed. He felt the same glow of elation. The 

elop | elocution was superb, her voice and ges- teacher had explored her pupils and pro- 

gj. | ture fine; her schoolmates all applauded vided for assertion by each of them. She 

riti- when she had finished the last line. Then had had an interest period in her daily 
the | came James, the mathematical genius of schedule. 

-ad- 

vent | Discussion: Round Table Discussion of Observation in Morning Led by 

nts. Olis G. Jamison, Principal of Indiana State Teachers College Train- 

‘¢ ing School. 
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EXTRA-CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES OF THE ENGLISH TEACHER 
—FROM THE PRINCIPAL’S POINT OF VIEW 
MILLAGE E. NESLER 
High School Principal, Blackhawk, Indiana 


Sinee those early days when some ingen- 
ious teacher introduced the spelling match 
and the declamation contest, English teach- 
ers have been striving to find additional 
ways and means outside of regular class- 
room procedure to stimulate enthusiasm 
in worth while educational activities. This 
guest has been continued largely by indi- 
vidual effort, with varying degrees of suc- 
cess and a negligible amount of organiza- 
tion and standardization down to the pres- 
ent time. 

Now we are attempting to perfect and 
concentrate our efforts along some definite 
and approved lines. It is for such a pur- 
pose as this that a nation-wide survey is 
being conducted by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. It is also for such a purpose that 
our State Teachers College is devoting a 
part of this session to the study of extra- 
curriculum activities. From these efforts 
will emerge some clearly defined technics 
and policies that will do much to vitalize 


and inake more effective the efforts in this 
field. 

The most difficult task confronting the 
high school administrator in regard to ex- 
tra-curriculum activities in English is to 
decide on those activities which will best 
accomplish the general educational aims 
which he thinks it advisable to assign to 
the English department. Differences of 
opinion exist regarding the purposes to be 
accomplished in teaching English and the 
amount of emphasis to place on different 
phases of the work. However, most teach- 
ers think of English as having both prac- 
tical and cultural value; so with this agree 
ment, we shall proceed to the controversial 


opinions regarding the importance of each. — 


This discussion records the threadbare ar- 


gument about the amount of emphasis 
Which should be placed on grammar 
and how much should be placed on lit- 
erature. We can make summary dis 
posal of this dispute by — inquiring 


to 
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whether or not any one ever saw 
a high school pupil with an over supply of 
either. No. Then the difficulty is not due 
to placing too much emphasis on one, but 
it is the result of placing too little empha- 
sis on the other. Extra-curriculum acti- 
vities give the necessary opportunity for 
placing this needed emphasis on either one 
or both. 

We cannot hope that with the brevity 
and artificiality of the classroom situation 
we can overcome the wrong habits of 
speech and establish the right ones for even 
the majority of our pupils. Most of us 
have felt too often the discouragement that 
has attended our best efforts to teach suc- 
cessfully even the barest essentials. Such 
failures have been due, for the most part, 
to lack of interest in the tasks assigned. 
These hidden and sometimes unknown 
springs of interest may often gush forth 
and clothe with verdure a hitherto arid per- 
conality which would remain forever sterile 
except for this vitalizing stimulus. It is 
therefore the task of the good teacher to 
explore the personalities of his pupils ard 
discover the various resources which may 
result in giving the world a genius or giv- 
ing a richer experience to the individual 
himself. Either service looms with tre- 
mendous importance. A high school prin- 
cipal expects his teachers to know inti- 
mately the interests, capacities, and abili- 
ties of their pupils. With a_ thorough 
knowledge of these factors a teacher has 
the necessary information that should en- 
able him to insure the pupils’ greatest pro- 
gress, 

The size of the school, 7. ¢., number of 
and enrollment in classes, and the number 
of teachers available will determine, to a 
great extent, the English extra-curriculum 
activities undertaken. It is difficult to de- 
cide in some instances just which activities 
should be carried on in the classroom and 
which ones shoud be carried on outside. 
If facilities are available, elective courses 
might sometimes be more desirable than 
extra-curriculum; but when other resources 
fail, recourse to the latter is always possi- 
ble. However, under no. circumstances 
should a principal permit extra-curriculum 
pursuits to become a burden or an imposi- 
tion on the teachers or the pupils. Such 
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a situation would destroy the efficacy of 
the activities. 

Another troublesome question often 
raised in this connection is whether or not 
credit should be given for extra-curricu- 
lum work. Of course the thoroughness 
with which the work is carried on and the 
amount of benefit derived from it should 
be considered; but it seems desirable to 
adopt some uniform procedure in this re- 
spect in order to avoid confusion and loss 
of credit when pupils transfer from one 
school system to another. 

To many men extra-curriculum activi- 
ties in English mean many things. In 
proof of this statement let us consider the 
status of such activities in ten of the 
county high schools in this (Vigo) county. 
Naturally the personal interests, the likes 
and dislikes of individual principals, de- 
termine to a great extent the activities car- 
ried on. This is especially true in the ab- 
sence of any definite standards or unanim- 
ity of opinion among those responsible for 
the determination of the courses of study 
adopted. A short time ago a questionnaire 
was given to the principals of the high 
schools outside of Terre Haute, and from 
the ten replies received we get the follow- 
ing information regarding extra-curricu- 
lum activities in English: 

Dramatic clubs were favored by five as 
extra-curriculum activities. In only two 
schools were they carried on as such. Two 
replies indicated that they favored drama- 
tic clubs as curriculum activities. 

Poetry clubs were considered as undesir- 
able as either type of activity by four per- 
sons. Five favored them as extra-curricu- 
lum, but no one had such an organization 
in his school. 

Kight favored literary clubs as extra- 
curriculum activities, but one thought they 
should be in the curriculum. No school had 
such an organization. 

Four approved of debating societies as 
extra-curriculum, but they were outnum- 
bered by one in favor of curriculum. No 
school carried on extra-curriculum debat- 
ing. 

Four approved of oratorical societies as 
extra-curriculum, two as curriculum, and 
two provided them as extra-curriculum of- 
ferings. 

Four favored creative writers’ clubs as 
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extra-curriculum pursuits, three as cur- 
riculum, and two did not think they had 
any place in the high school offering. 

Three favored extension in some phase 
of English work for adults, three opposed 
it, and three believed that it should be“in- 
cluded in the curriculum. 

A school paper was thought worthy of 
a place in the curriculum by three, extra- 
curriculum three, and was actually spon- 
sored by five schools as an extra-curriculum 
pursuit. 

Coaching plays was approved by two as 
extra-curriculum, three curriculum, and 
was carried on in eight as extra-curricu- 
lum. 

Principals were asked to indicate any 
other activities carried on which were not 
listed in the questionnaire, and one stated 
that the English teacher carried on a test- 
ing program to determine appreciation of 
a series of motion picture programs. 

While the prevailing practice is not al- 
ways necessarily the best, we may, in the 
absence of a better criterion, use this as 
a standard; so from these data we may 
eonelude that most schools are not offering 
any considerable number of extra-curri- 
culum activities except in coaching plays 
and in school publications; but at the same 
time the majority of high school principals 
are in favor of carrying on a much more 
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extensive program than the one now offered, 
The reasons they are unable to carry 
on these additional activities would throw 
considerable light on our discussion; but 
at present they are for the most part un- 
known to me except from my personal ex. 
perience. Some conjectures may be worth 
while. Reduced budgets make it necessary 
to reduce the teaching staff in many schools, 
and thereby increase the teaching load so 
that additional activities are considered too 
burdensome. Most teachers feel that such 
activities are, for the most part, gratui- 
tous sacrifices of time and effort that could 
be used to a better advantage for regular 
school work or recreation, and therefore 
resent such assignments as impositions. A 
possible solution for this difficulty could be 
brought about by employing a part time 
teacher for such work, or perhaps by giv- 
ing the regular teacher some added com- 
pensation for his over-time work. Either 
plan would make it necessary to convince 
the public of the value of extra-curriculum 
activities. This accomplished, the opposi- 
tion to such work as unnecessary fads will 
disappear, and in its place will arise a pop- 
ular demand for and support of such acti- 
vities that will make it possible to provide 
a more nearly ideal educational program 
made vitally effective through its appeal 
to the innate yearnings of every boy and 
rirl in our high schools, 
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EXTRA-CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES OF THE ENGLISH TEACHER 
—FROM THE TEACHER’S POINT OF VIEW 
MARY RUTH DONOVAN 
Concannon High School, West Terre Haute, Indiana 


More and more as educators look into 
the accomplishments of their various fields 
of work they find that not only must they 
stress the acquisition of knowledge, but 
they must go a step farther and teach the 
application of that knowledge to the art 
of living. Success in education today is not 
measured alone by mental ingenuity and 
agility, nor by an accumulated store of 
facts and figures safely pigeon-holed for a 
chance reference; it is judged instead by a 
cound, practical sense of human values, It 
is not so much what a man knows as what 
use he makes of his knowledge that deter- 
mines his worth to society. The intelligent 
crook who outwits the honest, but less nim- 
ble, authorities will eventually find his 
proper niche as surely as water will reach 
its level; the apparently refined, cultured 
banker who embezzles the money of his 
trusting friends may escape detection for 
many years, but a relentless, though often 
fate pursues him. In the 
final analysis, the person who can meet the 
situations and experiences of life with a 
hackground of training that allows him to 
evaluate standards and to act wisely is the 
ene who has acquired knowledge and uses it 
in his daily life. He is truly educated; 
life will be proportionately enriched for 
him, and society will be improved by him. 

Just how to make the knowledge gained 
in the formal and routine following of a 
curriculum carry over to the necessary 
practical phase of the educational aim is 
the. problem that confronts our own age 
particularly. We realize its tremendous 
importance, we see its great possibilities in 
the training of the developing citizens of 
the new economic and social world, and 
we must set about consciously and deliber- 
ately to solve it. And the solution of this 
problem Jies not in the curriculum: itself 
but in the application, through outside ac- 
tivities, of the knowledge gained from it. 
Extra-curriculum activities become the 
dress rehearsal, so to speak, of the drama 
of life. 

Most vitally concerned of all teachers 


slow-moving, 


in this phase of educational endeavor are 
those in the department of English, for 
theirs is the field which underlies the acti- 
vities of all others. Regardless of the na- 
ture of the extra-curriculum activity, the 
medium of exchange or of presentation of 
ideas is expression, which is the realm of 
Mngelish. The teacher in this field must 
so impress his tenets that they overlap all 
other forms of enterprise. No other ac- 
quired knowledge carries over into life so 
thoroughly, so persistently, or so convinc- 
ingly as does language. It behooves us, 
then, to take our soundings and see that we 
are properly set for the venture. 

The extra-curriculum activities in Eng- 
lish, it seems to me, fall logically into three 
groups—those within the class itself, those 
that deal with the organization of students 
into groups with common interests, and 
those that bring the student into direct con- 
tact with the public either in speech or 
writing. Normally each step leads directly 
to the next, but in any one project there 
may be a combination of the three. In fact, 
each step presupposes including the ones 
before it. 

Projects within the class offer differen- 
tiation and enrichment to the course of 
study. The possibilities in this line are lim- 
itless. The plans may vary to suit the 
needs of each class in turn and may be as 
elaborate as time and resources will allow. 
They would include such things as drama- 
tizations, creative writing, field trips, and 
any efforts to make more vivid and pic- 
turesque the regular work. Modeling and 
drawing may be used effectively. Talks may 
also stimulate interest. All these, if pur- 
posefully used, will tend to connect the ac- 
tual work of the classroom with an inter- 
esting appeal or challenge from the outside 
world. The study may in turn become grist 
for the mill: of the student’s own inven- 
tion when he is encouraged to see for him- 
self direct uses to be made of his acquired 
training. 

When he has become familiar with pro- 
jects of this sort, the student is ready to 
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determine in some degree the things that 
interest him most; he may simply develop 
tastes that he already had, or he may have 
had revealed to him glimpses of entirely 
new, attractive by-paths that will afford op- 
portunity for many happy hours of profitable 
research and pleasure. He may find a wor- 
thy use for his leisure time in adventures 
that he had not dreamed of before. At this 
point the English teacher may assist by 
organizing clubs or groups that will stimu- 
late the companionship of pupils with kin- 
dred interests. The personality of the 
teacher should enter only as a guiding fac- 
tor, never as a dominating one, for the aim 
is to develop leaders, not overshadow them. 
Here, too, is an excellent example of the 
overlapping of English with other depart- 
ments, where cooperation may bring added 
advantages to all concerned. Some of the 
clubs that might be formed, linking them- 
selves primarily to our own work are: the 
press club to write school news for the 
school or local newspaper; a literary club 
to pursue the study of types or authors; a 
reading club to give greater freedom to 
personal tastes; a pen club to satisfy the 
creative urge of young writers; a motion 
picture club to keep abreast of current pro- 
ductions; a parliamentary club to study 
proper procedure; a debating league to 
practice oratory; a dramatic club to de- 
velop talent along this line. These groups 
could be selective and might draw from 
the entire student body, thus gaining the 
wealth of all available talent. 

The third step leads to the most benefi- 
cial transfer of training, for it places the 
student in direct contact with life outside 
the school walls and lets him rely upon 
his acquired merits as the foundation upon 
which he may build his success. The pro- 
jects included in this step would be plays, a 
school paper, an annual, programs for 
special occasions, club publications, and so- 
cial entertainments. 

Of course no teacher could undertake 
many of these activities at the same time. 
The number and kinds. desirable would 
change from year to year and from class 
to class, but, ever with an eye to the needs 
of the group, the teacher can do much to 
equip the students with the right mental 
attitude and poise. 

Plays, as a factor in school management, 
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usually are given by upper classes either 
as complimentary entertainment or as 
sources of financial aid for other class 
projects. At times they may be used for 
the benefit of the entire school. It is not 
often the case in schools that do not have 
courses in dramatics or drama clubs that a 
play is sponsored by the English department 
for extra training in histrionics alone, but 
no matter what the purpose is that brings 
the play about, there is always some gain 
from it in initiative and expression. 

In small schools, too, a paper is not es- 
pecially pertinent to the needs of the group. 
A more practical plan is to make use of the 
school page of a local newspaper where that 
is possible. Training in news writing and 
editing can be taught without the expense 
and work that would necessarily follow 
when only a few students could be used in 
the project. A school handbook, put out 
only once a year or even less frequently, 
offers more usable material for a small 
school and, as a rule, costs less proportion- 
ately. A paper for a group of schools, as, 
for example, those of an entire county, 
would hold many interesting possibilities 
and would offer an occasion for the devel- 
opment of otherwise dormant talents, 
The prompting for an annual, even more 
than for a paper, should come entirely from 
the students, and the size, contents, and 





elaborateness of detail should be entirely ° 


determined by the class itself. The super- 


vision of any of these types of publica- | 


tions, however, should unquestionably be in 
the English department. 

Programs for special occasions and s0- 
cial entertainments are easily arranged, 
regardless of the size of the school. They 
may be as varied as the versatility of the 
teacher will allow, and they can be made 


to call upon the resourcefulness of the | 


whole class. Capable leadership, tact, fair 
play, and many other highly desirable qual- 
ities are by-products of this type of en- 
deavor. 

Club publications are so much an inte- 
gral part of the organization 
they should scarcely be held up for separate 
consideration. It is sufficient to say that 
whatever form the writing may take, it 
should be done carefully and with the ad- 
visory help of the English teacher. 


It may be desirable to combine several 
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of these forms into one activity, and this 
may be done with very satisfactory re- 
sults. For example, in my junior English 
class in the fall semester, I try to teach, 
primarily, oral English. Our first lessons 
are on business organization. We organize 
into a literary club, with a constitution and 
by-laws. Each member of the class gets the 
chance to act as chairman, secretary, host 


or hostess, critic, committeeman, and as a 


speaker, during the term. When we take 
up debating, each one in turn acts as judge, 
timekeeper, and debater. All recitations are 
conducted under simple parliamentary law. 
Officers are chosen in different ways from 
time to time and programs are arranged 
from the work outlined by the course 
of study by a committee working with me. 
To illustrate: when it is time for us to 
study newspapers, we have talks by stu- 
dents with definite assignments on news- 
papers in general, on special papers, on de- 
partments of news writing; then we have 
drills in kinds of news writing; and after 
these, we have a field trip to a publishing 
house, the students making the arrange- 
ments both with the firm and for transpor- 
tation. It is the duty of the officer of the 
day to invite the class sponsor, to thank 
the management, and generally to attend 
to all courtesies. It is gratifying to see an 
inexperienced youngster rise to the occasion 
and perform creditably the tasks of his of- 
fice. As his sense of responsibility grows, 
his inferiority is forgotten. At least one 
program of the semester is public. It may 
be a regular recitation or a special pro- 
gram arranged for a holiday occasion. As 
a rule, I open all their final debates to the 
rest of the school. In this class more than 
any of the others I use extra-curriculum 
activities; practically every recitation is 
one, though we follow the work outlined. 
Only in the presentation of new material 
do I take an active part. At times I have 
not spoken a word throughout the whole 
hour except as I have been called upon by 
the chairman as a member of the group. 
Many activities cannot be conducted in 
this fashion and must be arranged for out- 
side of school, a decided difficulty in the 
case of rural communities where pupils are 
transported and must leave the building 
within a few minutes after dismissal. The 
practice of taking time from class periods 
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is usually frowned upon, but the time must 
be taken anyway in many cases. 

Most of the extra-curriculum activities in 
our school are not assigned to the depart- 
ments, but rather to the major class spon- 
sors, who, it so happens, either have taught 
or are teaching English, though I am the 
only one engaged solely in that field there 
now. While the teaching of English is not 
thought of as a prerequisite, it is a great 
help in the things they are called upon to 
do, such as coaching the junior and senior 
class plays. The one who assumes the spon- 
sorship of a class attempts to make the 
years as rich and profitable for the stu- 
dents as possible in the way of outside ac- 
tivities. We have developed traditional pre- 
rogatives and they have become more and 
more enjoyable as time goes on. 

During the last year as senior class spon- 
sor, I have had the good fortune to as- 
sist with the motion picture appreciation 
experiment being conducted by the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. We 
conducted it as a class undertaking, fi- 
nanced by the class treasury. In no other 
project have I found the interest so gener- 
ally spontaneous and emanating from the 
students as in this. Requests have come 
from students from all over the school for 
the organization of a motion picture club 
with directed study and recommendation of 
films to be seen. This one study in appre- 
ciation has brought forcefully to my mind 
the fact that in modern civilization deal- 
ing with present day problems we must 
come into the very lives of the students if 
we expect to reach them. Books alone will 
not take the trick; our trump held in re- 
serve lies in our ability to put the know- 
lege and standards we have taught from 
books into such forms that they will fit 
into the needs of daily life and raise living 
from mere existence to the art of beauty 
and service. 

Summing up the benefits and values of 
extra-curriculum activities from the point 
of view of the English teacher, I am forced 
to say that, in no way, in my opinion, can 
the essentials of education given in the 
formal training of the students be turned 
into the channels of actual daily use so 
thoroughly and efficiently as in the field 
of outside enterprises, whether they be 
within the class period, in organizations 
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that function outside of regular school 
hours, or in productions given before the 
public. In the training of teachers, no one 
phase of education should be more em- 


phasized and stressed than this—that the 
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successful teacher is the one who can see 
beyond the lesson of the hour and the page 
of the book; the successful teacher is the 
one who can make the training of today 
fit the needs of tomorrow. The real art of 


teaching is to teach the art of real living, | 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON PROGRAM 
Main Building—Room C-31 
ELIZABETH M. CRAWFORD, Associate Professor of English, Indiana State 


Teachers College, Presiding 


FUTURE JOURNALISTS IN HIGH SCHOOL 
WINIFRED RAY 
Wiley High School, Terre Haute, Indiana 


(Copy of Speech Unavailable.) 


SATURDAY MORNING PROGRAM 
Main Building—Room C-31 
LESLIE H. MEEKS, Head of Department of English, Indiana State Teach- 


ers College, Presiding 


ENCOURAGING STUDENTS TO WRITE FOR PUBLICATION 
BERNARD L. JEFFERSON 


Chairman of the Department of Freshmen Rhetoric, University of Illinois 


In my consideration of the question of 
encouraging students to write for publi- 
cation, I shall limit myself, for two reas- 
ons, to college freshmen. First, this is the 
group of students with whose writing I 
have recently been most concerned. Sec- 
ond, high school and college teachers 
such as I am now addressing will both un- 
derstand the peculiar problems of college 
freshmen, because college freshmen of this 
year were high school seniors only a year 
ago; and, after all, the needs of these two 
groups are much alike. I also shall concern 
myself with the rank and file as well as 
with the gifted few. As an illustration of 
the kinds of students I have in mind, I 
shall introduce you to a typical section of 
freshmen, my own present section, C4 of 
Rhetoric 2. There happen to be twenty-six 
students in it, so that I shall be able to 
designate them handily by the twenty-six 
letters of the alphabet. As they pass in 
review before you, will you please ponder 
the question how, if at all, they might be 
encouraged to write for publication. 


I 
practical person, a competent 
writer as freshmen go, not at all imagina- 
tive, but experienced. He expects to be a 
lawyer. 
he undertakes; 


A is a 


most of all enthusiastic 
about farming. His pen refuses to go un- 
less he can write about a farm. C is a 
home-economics major, old-fashioned in 
ideas and non-literary; but she is idealis- 
tic and has the soul of a reformer. You 
would like her. D will be a business man, 
and we shall hope that his stenographer 
conducts most of his literary enterprises. 
He isn’t in Rhetoric 2, Section C4, because 
he wishes to be. But he tries hard. You 
would like him too. E is on the road to law 
by a devious route through agriculture and 
commerce. His passion is orchestra music. 
He is fat, and like most fat boys, he is 
lazy; but also, like some fat boys, when 
once stirred up, he has an almost unlimit- 
ed capacity for work. His writing is filled 
with errors which he genuinely regrets, but 
it often has a tang that sets it apart. F 


Gb is enthusiastic about anything 
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will probably go through teaching to mat- 
rimony. G is fortunate beyond measure 
of most students in these days of unemploy- 
ment. A position awaits him at home. His 
father is editor and owner of a country 
newspaper, and G has come to the Universi- 
ty to learn to be a journalist. H is in the 
Arts. 


Her parents and = she will be dis- 


College of Fine and _ Applied 


if she does. not’ achieve 
distinction. She is devoted to music, 
to opera, and to the stage. For the 
present, however, her powers of analysis 
and reasoning are better developed than 
her talent for creative writing. J is a bril- 
liant young Jew from Chicago, who as- 
pires, with some justification, to be a sa- 
tirist. J is a village boy who looks young 
even among freshmen. He has had poor 
preparation in writing. Frequent me- 
chanical errors cause him to lag behind his 
classmates, although in natural powers of 
expression he is more highly gifted than 
many of them. KA and L both expect to be 
business men. K is sane and orthodox and 
will probably be rich if the present order of 
society endures. He writes competently, 
but certainly does not aspire to authorship. 
L, however, is one of the best writers in 
the class, and, by choice, does not write 
about things commercial. He has a flair 
for informal writing. M is to be a chemist, 
and he will be a good one. He might be- 
come a good popularizer of scientific sub- 
jects. Decidedly, he has capacity. You 
would all enjoy having him in your classes. 
N is a Liberal Arts student whose career 
for the present is undecided. She has writ- 
ten some rather sparkling, but immature, 
little essays. There is probably in her a 
latent literary talent which just the right 
set of circumstances might lead her to de- 
velop, but teaching or matrimony will prob- 
ably prevent. And it may be just as well. 
I say this not disparagingly. O and P 
are two Liberal Arts students of the old 
type. They would have gone to college if 
they had been young fifty years ago before 
the great educational invasion began. 
Hard work, and they are inclined to work, 
would make thenr almost anything—states- 
men or authors, probably both. Q is a 
farmer boy with the best of intentions and 


appointed 
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faithful to death, but the poorest writer in 
the class. His pen simply won’t say what 
he wants it to, and he is sad about the 
situation. FR is to be an English major, 
and ultimately expects to go to South 
America to teach English in the public 
schools of Chile. S is in the College of Ag- 
riculture. He comes from Old Salem, II- 
linois, in the Lincoln country. He would 
rather write about Anne Rutledge than 
about the farm. TJ is an orphan, whose 
chief enthusiasm is_ hitch-hiking. He 
breaks his nose every winter playing bas- 
ketball and sets it himself. He tells me 
that he is surprised that he has remained 
in college as long as he has. He is prob- 
ably destined to be a rolling stone. You 
might think from the description that he 
would write poorly, but he isn’t so bad— 
about a “C” as an artist in themes. U 
is preparing to be an architect. All of his 
themes are about the lighting of stages 
and designs for theatres. V is a potential 
Eddington or Jeans and, for a freshman, 
an A No. 1 writer. W has come up from 
Rhetoric Zero, the sub-freshman course, but 
mentally is the most mature student in the 
class. He likes to write about solemn sub- 
jects of national or even cosmic import. X 
is an immature, but very bright, girl who 
has as yet made no decisions about any- 
thing. She is the most proficient student 
in the class in the mechanics of writing. 
Her problem is to find something to say. Y 
and Z are two Jewish boys, intelligent and 
sophisticated. Y likes to shock his readers; 
Z, for a freshman, has an exceptionally 
good literary background. Moreover, he has 
a genuine desire to write. He knows what 
kind of thing he wishes to try, and he 
knows that good writing is hard. 

It will be noted that the students in this 
typical section vary widely in several re- 
spects. Numerous professions are repre- 
sented, but this is only one of the varia- 
tions. There are also wide variations in in- 
terests over and above occupational inter- 
ests; in mechanical proficiency; in literary 
and social background; and in natural ap- 
titude for writing. 


Il 


My first proposal for encouraging such 
students to write for publication would be 
to have them. write some of their essays 
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as if for publication in bulletins, journals, 
and magazines appropriate to their several 
interests and aptitudes. I shall now outline 
a program which contemplates this end and 
with which I have been experimenting dur- 
ing the present semester. I do not offer it 
as a totally origfmal plan, because I fully 
realize that there are few absolutely new 
things in a subject that has been experi- 
mented with and worked over as English 
composition has been. I may also add that 
the plan calls for plenty of work on the 
part of the instructor, but the middle name 
of the English composition instructor is 
Work; so there is nothing unusual about 
it in this respect. 

In Rhetoric 2, our students at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois are required to write 
two so-called “long” expositions. The first 
step is to have each student prepare a list 
of ten or more expository subjects in which 
he is interested and which he would like 
to investigate. Then he comes for a con- 
ference with the instructor that usually 
turns out to be a long conference. Instruc- 
tor and students talk over the list of sub- 
jects backwards and forwards. The sub- 
jects are usually too big, because the fresh- 
man in his quest for material that will 
mount up to what he regards as the im- 
pressive total of from 1,200 to 1,500 words, 
rarely chooses a subject of lesser magni- 
tude than the Rise and Fall of the Roman 
Empire or the History of Man from the 
Earliest Times up to, and including, the 
Present Depression. Finally, the subjects 
are whittled down to possible limits and 
are usually quite different from those that 
were first proposed. At this stage, I ask 
each of my students to make another deci- 
sion. I ask him to decide for what periodi- 
cal or magazine he will prepare his ar- 
ticle or essay. This decision is made in 
accordance with the subject; possibly in 
accordance with the student’s future pro- 
fession; and finally in accordance with the 
mastery of the material that he is likely to 
acquire in a month or so. It would take too 
long for me to describe in detail the evolu- 
tion of the articles written by my twenty- 
six typical students. The whole procedure 
for each of the papers requires about five 
weeks. A few illustrations will suffice. 

The subject finally chosen by A the en- 
thusiastic farmer boy, concerns cows and 
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milk, about which he believes the farmers of 
his native county have some almost medie- 
val superstitions. Accordingly, his paper 
takes the form of a bulletin which will pre. 
sent to the farmers of Randolph County some 
scientifically established facts about what 
he calls Milk Production. The boy from 
the College of Commerce who is in spec. 
ial need of a rhetoric course, but who is in 
Rhetoric 2, C4, because he has to be, is 
very much interested in hunting. At first, 
after a long conference with his instructor, 
he chooses for a subject Happy Hunting 
Grounds of America. His aim is to tell the 
readers of Field and Stream where, in the 
United States, they can find the choicest 
spots to hunt in and what game can be 
found in each. Later, he finds that this 
subject is too big, and he narrows it to 
Duck Hunting in the Southern Rice Fields. 

The fat boy who is entering the College 
of Law through a devious path and who 
is enthusiastic about music is inspired by 
a magnificent idea. He decides, in advance 
of conference, that he would like to write 
up a plan for bringing to the Soldier's 
Field in Chieago all the best known sym- 
phony orchestras in the United States— 
there to burst forth in a stupendous sym- 
phony such as was never heard on land 
and sea, perhaps rarely heard even in Para- 
dise. He writes letters to Toscanini and 
other great directors to learn their reac- 
tions to the plan. Two weeks pass; he 
receives only one reply, and that from a di- 
rector whom he happens to know. Thus, 
he feels obliged to give up his original 
plan. He thereupon wishes to do a paper 
on Cosmetics, a somewhat humorous, but 
sardonic, paper in which he will warn un- 
suspecting females of the dangerous chemi- 
cal properties of facial paints and powders, 


particularly of lip sticks, and which will be | 


prepared for the Delineator. Finally, how- 
ever, he decides to write a paper telling un- 
dergraduates how to listen to a symphony, 
a subject on which he is entirely competent 
to write. The article is to be prepared for 


Cee 


the Green Caldron, a freshman magazine of | 


which I shall have more to say later. 


The competent and orthodox student | 
from the College of Commerce chooses for ; 


his subject Fundamental Facts about Mus- 
cle Shoals. He also writes for the Green 


Caldron, his object being to pick out from | 
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the stormy history of this controversial 
subject the essential facts, and to present 
these facts to college students so that they 
may better understand President Roose- 
yelt’s proposal for regional planning in the 
Valley of the Tennessee River. For his 
facts, he will rely upon atlases and geo- 
graphies as well as upon periodicals, The 
student who expects to be a chemist wishes 
to write about the Chemistry of Dyes. 
This, of course, is a colossal subject. He 
soon comes to realize that, within a month, 
he cannot learn enough about dyes to write 
an article suitable for a technical journal 
read only by experts. It is finally de- 
cided, however, that he might very well 
write a popular article on the subject. And, 
since dyestuffs are used widely by women, 
he agrees to prepare his paper for readers 
of the Ladies Home Journal. The well-in- 
tentioned farm boy who is the _ poorest 
writer in the class is much interested in 
prehistoric forms of life. He believes that 
farmers would be entertained by a non- 
technical description of the queer verte- 
brates of the geological past that finally 
evolved into the horse. He therefore pre- 
pares, for a farm journal, a popular article 
entitled “‘The Ancestors of the Horse.” The 
orphan boy, the rolling stone, the boy that 
breaks his nose annually and repairs it 
himself, is, as I have said, an experienced 
hitch-hiker. It develops during the first 
conference that he long has been desirous 
of extending his wanderings beyond the 
boundaries of the United States. For 
months, he says, his thoughts have been 
turning in the direction of South America. 
He decides, with the help of atlases, geo- 
graphies, and travel books, to write up a 
plan for a projected trip to South Ameri- 
ca, a trip for which he will defray his ex- 
penses by work along the way. In an at- 
tempt to help pay for the first lap of his 
journey, he will try to sell to a newspaper 


an account of his plans, which will take 


the form of a feature article for the Sunday 
Supplement. 

We now come to the difficult and charac- 
teristic case of the girl who is very intel- 
ligent, who is the most proficient writer 
of the group in the mechanics of writing, 
but who, being young and inexperienced, 
always has trouble in finding something to 
say. After a conference of more than half 
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an hour devoted to exploring elusive pos- 
sibilities, it develops that in a_ history 
course she has become much interested in 
the character of the famous French states- 
man, Talleyrand. But she is not yet pre- 
pared to write a character portrayal of him. 
Among other things, she lacks a method. 
It happens, however, that during the first 
summer semester she has written a book 
report on two of the biographies of Lytton 
Strachey. This provides a background, but 
a background that needs to be extended. 
She therefore agrees to write up two essays, 
the first to be a kind of preparation for the 
portrayal of Talleyrand. For the first es- 
say, she will read several of the volumes 
of Gamaliel Bradford and make a study 
of his biographical methods. This study of 
biographical methods will yield the mater- 
ial for Theme No. 1, which will appear first 
in outline and will be criticized while it is 
in this preliminary state. After this out- 
line has been transformed into an essay, and 
after the essay has been criticized, she 
will be ready to begin work on the outline 
for the Talleyrand paper. Then, a few 
weeks later when this outline has been com- 
pleted and criticized, she will be ready to 
turn it into an essay for student consump- 
tion in the Green Caldron. The two out- 
lines, the two themes, and the reading 
necessary for her writing will constitute 
most of her work for the semester, although 
she will write the customary short weekly 
themes along with her classmates. 

There is a sequel to the ambitious plan 
that I have outlined for the papers on 
Bradford and Talleyrand, a sequel that has 
developed since I wrote the preceding para- 
yraph a few days ago, and I am glad that 
it occurred in time for me to interpolate 
it here. Essay No. 1 on Bradford proved 
to be inadequate. More reading, more 
study, more planning, more _ spontaneity 
were plainly needed. Therefore, it was de- 
cided that she could devote the whole se- 
mester to a paper on Bradford alone. And 
after all, when one stops to think of it, 
Bradford or Strachey themselves would 
probably have taken three months for an 
equivalent biographical study. Miss X’s 
essay on Bradford, in its final form, is not 
due until May 24, so that I am unable to 
exhibit it to you. A number of the essays by 
other students, however, proved to be good 
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enough, in my opinion, to risk exhibition. 
Accordingly, although you probably have 
themes enough of your own, I have brought 
along with me, as a sample, mimeo- 
graphed copies of the paper on South 


America written by the boy with the per- 


ennially broken nose. 

I see three chief advantages that come 
from having students write their longer es- 
says as if for publication. (1) The pro- 
cedure encourages them to adapt their dis- 
course to particular readers and thus re- 
moves the unreality all too characteristic 
of themes addressed to the world at large 
and nobody in particular. (2) It aids stu- 
dents to get away from their sources, par- 
ticularly in their writing of essays that 
depend upon library research. Their pa- 
pers are not likely to be cluttered up with 
lifeless summaries and awkwardly in- 
serted and copious quotations. (3) It 
gives them suggestions about actually writ- 
ing for publications of the kind that they 
are most likely to be called upon to write 
for. 

III 

It is desirable, however, for students to 
do more than play a game of make-believe 
in their writing for publication. They should 
be provided, if it is at all possible, with a 
magazine in which their best work will ac- 
tually appear. The ideal arrangement 
would be to have two magazines, one for 
scientific, technical, and informative pa- 
pers; the other, more literary in tone, for 
poetry, familiar essays, descriptive and 
narrative writing, and for essays about lit- 
erature. But most institutions, during the 
present economic crisis, will regard them- 
selves fortunate if they are able to provide 
one magazine. The chief problem even in 
prosperous times is to finance such publi- 
cations. 

At the University of Illinois two years 
ago we worked out a plan for a freshman 
periodical—a quarterly. It began with our 
saving the best themes and circulating 
them among instructors to read to their 
classes. Then somebody made the sugges- 
tion that we should print the themes. Upon 
inquiry, we found that our University Press 
would print a little magazine of about 
thirty pages at a relatively low cost. We 
learned further that Miss Neuber, one of 
the most accommodating and useful per- 





sons that I know of, would sell it for us in 
the Information Office. As there would be 
no profit anywhere along the line, we thus 
found that we could turn out a presentable 
litle journal at the low cost of ten cents 
a copy—at fifteen cents a copy if we ran 
behind. The total cost would be about $130 
an issue, 

The result was the Green Caldron, so 
named by one of the freshmen. I have 
brought copies of one of the issues along 
with me and will be glad to give them, at 
the conclusion of the meeting, to such per- 
sons as are interested. I may add that we 
have been much gratified with the results, 
As we exempt from one or both semesters 
of the course about 250 of the best writers, 
the themes that appear are the work of 
students who, at the beginning of the year, 
did not seem particularly promising. §[ 
should also state that the papers selected 
are not presented as perfect themes, not 
necessarily even as A themes. Each paper 
chosen, however, is intended to illustrate at 
least one virtue in freshman work. The 
magazine is edited by a faculty committee, 
of which Dr. Sidney Glenn is the able 
chairman. If our institution were smaller, 
we should be glad to welcome participation 
of freshmen in the editorial work. As it 
is, our freshmen come from six or seven 
ditferent colleges and schools, without much 
cohesion or organization. We, therefore, 
finally decided that, on the whole, the 
freshmen would be best served if we oper- 
ated the enterprise ourselves. 

Among the members of our rhetoric staff 
there are two trends of opinion about what 
kinds of themes should be selected for 
the Green Caldron. One group thinks that 
it should be partly utilitarian; that it 
should include, along with more lively es- 
says, well-executed complete sentence out- 
lines, excellently written examination pa- 
pers, and term reports and other papers 
that are somewhat dull perhaps, but that 
are good models of technical or informa- 
tive prose. The other group thinks that 
the Green Caldron should be predominant- 
ly literary in tone, that it should con- 
tain chiefly themes that students will read 
without being required to. An examina- 
tion of the magazine will reveal that the 
literary crowd seems to have won the day. 
This is not to say that serious essays of 
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the informative type are rigidly excluded. 
The policy adopted has at least met the 
approval of the students. Freshmen regard 
it an honor to “make” the Green Caldyron, 


and upperclassmen are not inclined to ridi- 
cule the enterprise as we feared they might, 
but profess surprise that mere freshmen 
can write so well. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


FRIDAY MORNING PROGRAM 
Vocational Building—Room C-1 
LorRA LEWIS, Garjield High School, Terre Haute, Indiana, Presiding 
EXTRA-CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES IN RELATION TO HOME ECO- 
NOMICS 
FRIEDA ANN BACH 


Arsenal Technical High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Everything has gone modern. So why 
not the home economics teacher. You may 
think that you are very up-to-date, but start 
a class in what we at Tech are calling Social 
Practice and you will begin to realize what 
a back number you are. However, take this 
warning, do not le€ your class think for 
one minute that you are old-fashioned. 
Never, or you will be a failure. Many 
times your eyes will want to open wide 
when problems are discussed, but never 
vasp, just swallow hard and think fast. I 
have fond admiration for Dorothy Dix, Jane 
Jordan, Doc Rockwell and almost feel as 
‘f IT am a co-worker of theirs. I really 
believe that a panacea for old age might 
be a Social Practice class. It keeps you 
alert, wide-awake, and accurately informed 
on the latest fads and frills of modern 
vouth. Oh, they are so interesting. This 
is one time when you cannot teach a class, 
you have to teach the girl. 

We started this course because we real- 
ized that there is something that everyone 
needs for success besides book knowledge 
and that something is character and person- 
ality, both of which can be acquired 
through education. We also. realized 
that every boy and. girl needs_ this 
education in order to be happy and 
make others happy. So, as_ usual, 
we are starting with the girl and 
are trying to make her happy by helping 
her to understand the importance of de- 
sirable character and personality traits, by 
helping her to acquire these traits, by mak- 
ing her realize the value of social culture, 
by giving her opportunities for developing 


social responsibilities, by discussing her re- 
sponsibilities at home, by urging her to 
think of others, and by trying to help her 
to solve her individual problems. 

We have grouped the work under four 
big headings, (1) character and personal- 
ity, (2) appearance, (3) everyday manners, 
and (4) family life. Outlines always seem 
so bare and this one especially does be- 
cause it deals with matters that are so vi- 
tal to the girl. 

Every girl entering high school uncon- 
sciously has two aims besides her grades— 
to be attractive and to be popular. She 
would never think of expressing them in 
words, but they are written all over her 
every time you see her. So what a wonder- 
ful opportunity for the home economics 
teacher to use her wealth of information 
to help this girl to be attractive and pop- 
ular, or in other words to be happy. To 
nearly every freshman girl attractiveness 
means clothes and make-up. There is no 
use trying to avoid talking about make-up. 
If you do, it will creep into every lesson. 
You might just as well take time to discuss 
it in detail—its purpose, the art of apply- 
ing it, ete. This is also a splendid time to 
discuss the proper school dress, the care 
of the skin hair, hands, nails, and posture 
and correct school manners in the classroom, 
corridors, auditorium, campus, lunchroom, 
and at games. And how eager these 
freshmen are to know what is_ proper. 
They do not want anyone to think that they 
are green. 

Later we discuss and formulate rules of 
conduct in public places, in private offices, 
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shopping, in the library, etc. 

By this time the girl begins to realize 
that there is something else as important 
as clothes and make-up, and that is per- 
sonality. This part of the course seems 
to me to be the most important and also 
has the strongest appeal to the girl. She 
never seems to tire of talking about per- 
sonality and character and always has ques- 
tions to ask and answers to give. Each girl 
realizes that she alone knows herself. She 
tries to analyze herself, to check herself 
from a long list of character and personal- 
ity traits, and with the help of her family, 
her friends, and the class tries to correct 
her bad and undesirable traits of personal- 
ity, and to acquire desirable traits. 

When we started the course I questioned 
the advisability of having it longer than 
one semester. But after I saw how inter- 
ested the girls were, I wished that I had 
more time to give to them. There has never 
been one lagging moment. At the beginning 
of every class there are girls with news- 
paper articles, magazines, ard library 
books. “I was at the library last night 
and found these two books on manners. I 
have not had time to read them, but this 
one has the best chapter on just what we 
were talking about yestrday. I thought the 
other girls might like to see it.” “This 
movie magazine (I have never read so many 
movie magazines in my life. I have to, in 
order to be as well informed as my girls) — 
this movie magazine has an interesting ar- 
ticle and pictures on how to apply make- 
up.” “In this clipping Dorothy Dix was 
asked almost the same question that I 
asked the girls last week and she answered 
it in the same way. She did say one or two 
other things, but they do not apply to my 
case.”” And then the very day after our 
discussion on chewing gum, my friend Doc 
Rockwell (are you familiar with him in 
the Indianapolis News?) comes to my res- 
cue and a girl appears with his saying, 
“The reason so many women are misunder- 
stood is because they try to talk and chew 
gum at the same time.” You can see why 
I call these popular writers my friends. 
The children know them. The movie ac- 
tresses are their heroines. They admire 
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them, want to be like them, and so believe 
everything they say. If the truth of the 
lesson can come from them, your point js 
made. 

At first I was afraid that I would be un- 
able to make the girls feel free to discuss 
personal matters in class, but my fear did 
not last long. They have so many real 
and serious problems that they want 
help in solving. I marvel at their freedom 
of discussion. The majority of them never 
seem to hesitate expressing their ideas and 
discussing even their boy problems before 
the entire class. They are so sincere in 
their desire for knowledge that there is no 
evidence of self-consciousness. How dif. 
ferent from our generation! We _ were 
afraid to discuss such problems due to a 
false modesty. We had the same sincere 
desire for knowledge, but had to hold it 
within us. These girls of today—not bold 
but sweet—nearly always turn to. each 
other for advice and again the point is 
made if the correct answer comes from a 
girl af today instead of me—the woman of 
yesterday. Sometimes when I feel that 
there is just one answer that should be 
given, I hold my breath, but, maybe I have 
been fortunate, there have always been 
enough girls of high ideals in each class, 
who are not too timid to talk, who save 
me from having to answer. A few area 
little timid and stop after class with their 
questions. I have even had mothers send 
in their problems to be discussed. 

We are hoping that at the end of the 
course, the girl, who has had cultural ad- 
vantages at home, will suddenly realize that 
that charm of fine manners that belongs 
to her mother at home has suddenly be 
come a valuable possession of her own by 
having the fine details of it carefully ex- 
plained to her and brought to her notice 
and that the girl, who has had no advan- 
tages at home, suddenly realizes that she 
too can possess this same charm of fine 
manners and be just as attractive anc pop- 
ular. We are also hoping that each gir! 
will realize that she has individual talents 
and that she will try to develop her own and 
live as full a life as it is possible for her 
to live. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


FRIDAY MORNING PROGRAM 
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LOWELL D. YAw, Student, Indiana State Teachers College, Presiding 
EXTRA-CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES OF THE COUNSELOR 


RAY ADAMS 
Director of Guidance, Gerstmeyer Technical High School 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


The extra-curriculum program in our 
present day public schools no longer needs 
justification. However, because of the eco- 
nomic stress and strain of the moment, 
most of our educational practices are un- 
dergoing close scrutiny and justification of 
any worth while educational activity is not 
at all out of place now-a-days at any time 
and in any company. 

When we consider the influence that the 
extra-curriculum activities may be ex- 
pected to exert on the educational and vo- 
cational ideals and achievements of stu- 
dents, we find at least four that are inti- 
mately related to the vocational life of the 
child: vocational training; training in busi- 
ness methods; recognition of interests and 
ambitions; explorations. Various studies 
made by Bruner,’ Sturtevant,’ and Foster,’ 
show that more than one-fourth of the 
extra-curriculum activities which high 
school pupils are carrying on are voca- 
tional in the strict sense of the word. 
And that is not all. Many of the 
other activities, though not bearing the 
name of a vocation, nevertheless involve 
vocational activities almost as closely. For 
example, Camera Clubs, Scout Clubs, In- 
ventors Clubs, Home Economics Clubs, and 
others stress many of the kinds of activi- 
ties that boys and girls are likely to en- 
gage in vocationally. 
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‘H. B. Bruner, The Junior High School at 
Work, (Teachers College Contributions to 
Education, No. 177. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1925), 111 
pp. 

*S. M. Sturtevant, The Status of Extra- 
ricula Activities in High Schools of Cali- 
fornia. 

°C. R. Foster, Extra-curricula Activities 
in the High School, (Richmond, Virginia.: 
Johnson Publishing Company, 1925), 222 
pp. 


But the final, and probably the most im- 
portant, vocational function of these in- 


fluences that I have listed is that of explor- 
ation. It would be amusing if it were not 
so serious to hear the recommendations that 
some unthinking people propose in our edu- 
cational program in their effort to econo- 
mize. Invariably anything that is compara- 
tively new is open to attack as a “fad” ora 
“frill,” or both. To the average critic a 
fad is anything which was not taught in 
the school which he attended, in other 
words, to him all the changes of modern 
education are fads and frills. But some 
of these newest things, in addition to other 
values they may have, are exploratory in 
nature and indispensably valuable because 
they do furnish exploratory opportunities 
for our boys and girls of public school age. 
Our education of the past was very much 
like the patent medicine cures of the past, 
the same dose for every customer. No 
provision was made for diagnosis in either 
case. In medicine, an improper dose re- 
sulted in death; in education, it resulted 
in emotional unrest, failure, and early 
school drop-out. A reduction for provis- 
ion for these exploratory experiences to 
my mind is very much like reducing pro- 
vision for diagnosis in our hospitals so as 
to put money into funds for buying phar- 
maceutical supplies. The faculty adviser 
who is ordinarily in charge of each extra- 
curriculum activity can play, and usually 
does play, a very important role in the vo- 
cational guidance program of the school. 

Innumerable opportunities arise in the 
so-called extra-curriculum activities to em- 
phasize general cultural values. Pupils 
need to acquire a more intellectual 
appreciation of plays and music which they 
see and hear and in which they take part. 
In this connection, teachers and principals 
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should remind themselves of the fact that 
the character values which student acti- 
vities can be made to yield do not follow 
automatically upon participation. Specific 
things must be taught such as cheering the 
visiting team, giving receptions to rival de- 
baters, congratulating winning teams, ren- 
dering service to others, respecting the de- 
cisions of umpires and judges, and disgust- 
ing “alibis.” I had a football team one year 
that went through the entire season without 
having a single major penalty being in- 
flicted upon them. Considerable attention 
was given this very unusual achievement 
and I am sure many of our students as well 
as the members of the team rejoiced and 
benefited, “not that we won or lost, but 
how we played the game.” I cite this as 
an example of the specific things that 
might be taught through the medium of 
the extra-curriculum activities. 

I wish I had the time to tell you in de- 
tail of the splendid, unselfish service our 
service committee of Blue Tri has done for 
under-privileged children in connection 
with the social settlement of our city. The 
members of this committee spend time 
every Saturday afternoon giving lessons in 
cooking and sewing, providing clothing 
and entertainment for the poor children of 
the community. There is a question in my 
mind as to who profits most from this 
splendid service: the girls of our school 
who do the work or the children who are 
served. These are learning situations that 
are difficult to duplicate in the regular 
classroom. 

And now in regard to the avocational pos- 
sibilities of our extra-curriculum program. 

From a study of conditions of the past, 
as they have developed to the present, we 
can make some such deductions as these: 

1. We know that technological inven- 
tions have displaced many workers, and it 
is probable that much unemployment has 
come as a result of the machine. 

2. We know that the increase of mergers 
and the growth of intensive and quantity 
production have also increased unemploy- 
ment. 

3. The frontier is closed and there is no 
new place to which to go. 

4. The rapid tempo, the high speed, the 
quick reaction demanded by the new ma- 
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chine has put a premium on the younger 
worker. 

o. We are entering a society where men 
will be able to support themselves and their 
families, provide food, clothing, and shel- 
ter, not by long hours of toil, but by short 
hours of toil. 

With these factors in mind we can readily 
understand that we are probably entering 
a society in which in good times, as well as 
in depressions, many people will be idle. 
My point is that in the days to come there 
will be more persons at rest than at work, 
and more leisure than labor; and that fail- 
ure to prepare for these conditions may 
bring disaster. Thus education for lei- 
sure and the enrichment of adult life is no 
slight educational activity, nor is it an inci- 
dental task. If our extra-curriculum pro- 
grams contribute in any measure, and we 
believe they do, to the training of our youth 
in a proper use of leisure time, long may 
they flourish and continue to receive major 
consideration. 

Then, in answer to the question, “What 
extra-curriculum activities might profit- 
ably be organized by a counselor?”, I 
should say that he has a wide field from 
which to choose. Any worth while activ- 
ity that is not already being offered, one 
that satisfies a need felt by the students 
and meets a need of the school community, 
can be made to present vocational, cultural, 
and avocational experiences to the students 
that might not otherwise be provided. 

In our own school, I am faculty advisor 
of the Screen Club. I elected this club for 
several reasons, the main one being that no 
one else particularly wanted it and we 
needed a club of this kind to provide cer- 
tain of our classes with moving pictures of 
a vocational and industrial nature. Inci- 
dentally, the club has expanded and taken 
on new duties until now we have two com- 
mittees in the club which we call the screen 
committee and the stage committee. Our 
school auditorium is comparatively small, 
necessitating three assembly programs 
each week to permit all of our students to 
attend one. With these three weekly pro- 
erams and the various after-school and 
evening programs that are staged by the 
different activities groups of the school, our 
club members have plenty of work to do. 
The screen committee is concerned with 
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all affairs of the picture machines, spot- 
light, etc., and the stage committee handles 
the scenery, lights, and stage end. 

We collect ten per cent of the net receipts 
whenever there is an admission fee and in 
this manner are able to make additions and 
repairs to our equipment as the need arises. 

Membership in the club is limited since 
we do not have room for a large number of 
workers. We have a long waiting list. Stu- 
dents must maintain passing grades in all 
subjects in order to remain active in the 
work of the club. We have practically no 
failures in spite of the fact that the club 
requires considerable time from its mem- 
bers. Whenever a vacancy occurs through 
graduation or for any other reason, all can- 
cidates for membership are voted upon by 
club members and those receiving a major- 
ity vote are accepted on probation for one 
semester. The officers of the club are a 
president, vice-president, secretary, and a 
faculty treasurer. 

Regular business meetings are held each 
Thursday during the regular activities per- 
iod. There are no club dues. Speaking of 
the vocational values of these activities, you 
might be interested in knowing that two of 
our school graduates who received all their 
training as projectionists on our school ma- 
chines are now regular operators in two 
movie theatres of the city. Two more will 
graduate in June well qualified for the same 
sort of work. 

A counselor in any school might well con- 
sider some such extra-curriculum activity 
as this. This club, in addition to supplying 
a much needed service to other activities 
of the school, makes available for your 
students through visual means industrial 
and vocational information that they prob- 
ably would not otherwise receive. Films 
are available now in great numbers mere- 
ly by paying transportation charges and 16 
mm projectors are more reasonably priced 
than ever before. 

Clubs that are more commonly spon- 
sored by counselors are Career Clubs, Go- 
To-College Clubs, Know-Your-City Clubs, 
Excursion Clubs, and Vocational Clubs. 
The programs in these clubs are varied. 
Outside speakers are invited in, field trips 
are taken, and much library reference ma- 
terial is made available to the members. 

We might consider the activities of one 
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of these clubs a little more in detail. Th 
Excursion Club is one that has proven 
quite popular in the larger communities 
where there is a wider choice of factories 
and industries which give vocational infor- 
mation. However the smaller city will 
usually have a great many types of in- 
dustry represented and will offer a sur- 
prisingly large number of opportunities for 
occupational investigation. After prelim- 
inary organization, the club members 
should suggest and vote upon _ possible 
places of investigation. Committees should 
be appointed to take care of the arrange- 
ments, transportation, ete., and general di- 
rections should be given and emphasized re- 
varding the conduct of members on field 
trips. In order to give the club members 
a more intelligent idea of what to look 
for, a list of questions should be made out 
and a copy be given to each member. 

On each visit one or two members might 
be appointed to take notes, jot down es- 
pecially interesting things which might be 
mentioned by the escort, and find out points 
in the list of questions which were not 
brought out in the trips. This material 
could be and probably should be, written in 
the form of a report to be read at the next 
meeting of the club. Much of this material 
probably would be worth preserving in the 
school library. It seems best to have the 
industrial visits on alternate weeks and 
spend the intervening weeks in discussions, 
reports, and talks of an industrial nature. 

This of activity forms an excel- 
lent supplement to the formal class in oc- 
cupations, and where such a class is lack- 
ing, it is even more necessary. 

Whatever activity is organized by the 
counselor, I believe he will profit by keep- 
ing some principles as the following 
in mind: 


sort 


1. The activity should contribute to one 
or more of the general aims of secondary 
education, 


2. The activity should have its founda- 
tion in the curricular activities and should 
help to motivate them. 

3. The activities period should be in- 
cluded in the regular daily program of the 
school and all should consider this work as 
part of the regular assignment. 

!. Only such activity as can be properly 
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supervised and directed should be _ con- 
sidered. 

5. The activity should be conducted on a 
democratic basis. 

6. Special care should be taken to work 
out a good accounting system in handling 
the funds. 

I have been asked to suggest some things 
that a teachers college might do to help 
prospective counselors become more effi- 
cient in handling extra-curriculum activi- 
ties; it seems that teachers have experi- 
enced a need for further training along 
this line. In a study by Sturtevant and 
Strang* it was found that teachers com- 
monly feel a need for further knowledges 
and skills pertaining to the social program. 
These felt needs include knowledge of social 
needs of young people, knowledge of princi- 
ples and practices of chaperonage, values 
of clubs and activities, and knowledge of 
social psychology. 

Another study of Eliassen’ reveals that 
more than fifty per cent of the secondary 
schoo! teachers throughout the country are 
required to perform extra-curriculum du- 
ties, for which they are, in most cases, in- 
adequately trained. 

On the basis of these somewhat inade- 
quate findings, teachers colleges and normal 
schools, in the interest of the better prep- 
aration of teachers, might profitably regard 
provision for participation in the extra- 
class activities of the school as an impor- 
tant element in the program of the teacher 
in training. They might establish a school 
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‘S. M. Sturtevant and R. M. Strang, “A 
Methed of Modifying a Professional Curri- 
culum,” Teachers College Record, 33:610-23, 
April, 1932. 

*R. H. Eliassen, “The Teacher and Extra- 
curriculum  <Aetivities,” School Review, 
40:564-71, May 1932. 
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policy of encouragement aad stimulation of 
desirable extra-class activities and demand 
vreater student participation in them. 

It seems to me that other things that 
might be done by teachers colleges to meet 
these needs are somewhat as follows: 


1. By carefully restricting admission to 


j 
' 


specially qualified candidates giving prom- 


ise of becoming genuine teachers, interested 
in studying individuals and making them- 
selves constructive forces in organizing and 
leading groups of young people. This se- 
lection should not be made on the basis of 
scholarship and intelligence tests but on 


the basis of studies reaching back into the } 


early stages of high schol. 

This sort of practica would not neces- 
sarily be undemocratic Since however dem- 
ocratic we may hope to make our program 
of education, it can eauly be represented 
graphically by a pyrangid. 


2. By enlarging and strengthening the 
education of teachers through richer and 
more vitalized courses of instruction, par- 
ticularly those that involve extra-curricv- 
lum experiences, and especially through bet- 


ter organized practice teaching programs, | 


These practice teaching programs might 
include “interneship” before the prospec- 
tive teacher would be issued a license by the 
state. The prospective teacher might be re- 
quired to serve at least a year as an interne 
under close supervision of the training in- 
stitution and certification would be condi- 
tioned by the type of service rendered. 


” 


5. Through adequate “in-service” train- 
ing programs for teachers which would be 


of special benefit to those teachers who are | 


already active in the profession and who 
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have completed the greater part of their | 


professional training. 
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Vocational Building—Room B-1 
JAMES WATTS, Student, Indiana State Teachers College, Presiding 
THE SPONSORING OF A HANDYMAN’S CLUB 
JOHN DILLON 
High School, Bloomington, Indiana 


INTRODUCTION 

Extra-curriculum activities have arisen 
out of the inadequacy of the regular school 
curriculum to meet the broader purpose of 
education, if we accept the seven cardinal 
objectives as our criteria. Education in 
terms of the obsolete disciplinary theory 
was not a complicated process. The mind 
was thought to consist of faculties which, 
if trained, would function equally well in 
any field. Modern theory, however, holds 
that mental training is largely specific, and 
carry-over is negligible except in closely 
related content or situations. As a conse- 
quence of this latter theory the entire edu- 
cational program—methods, subject mat- 
ter, and objectives—has been revolutionized, 
making the educational problem a most dif- 
ficult task, especially under the complicated 
conditions of modern civilization. 

The futility of meeting this new edu- 
cational situation through the regular or- 
ganized high school curriculum became 
most evident. Educators quickly perceived 
the fact that if the school ever hoped to pre- 
pare the child to meet the multitude of re- 
sponsibilities and adjustments demanded in 
modern life it must reach out and wield a 
greater influence than was ever possible 
through the regular curriculum. Therefore 
out of sheer necessity there were organized 
activities without the school program to 
broaden the application and to reinforce 
the objectives of the constituted school 
course. 

The causes which have led to the develop- 
ment of extra-curriculum activities are 
fourfold: (a) the new conception of edu- 
cation which links knowledge and practice, 
holding that intelligence, ideals, and habits 
must not be separated; (b) the new in- 
dustrialism which gives more leisure time 
to be occupied well; (c) the greater call 
for training in citizenship, to be accom- 
plished by practice in group living,—greater 
today because “all the children of all the 


people must be trained for citizenship”; 
(d) the need for leaders, followers, trained 
officers, and officials in a democracy. 

Organized education lends itself to for- 
mality and if not constantly checked and 
evaluated it becomes mechanical and artifi- 
cial. The educational path of least resistance 
is, unfortunately, away from reality, and it 
is, therefore, most difficult to follow Dewey’s 
theory that education is life. This condi- 
tion will obtain in all subjects if instruc- 
tion is confined to the classroom, because 
such a program is too narrow to encom- 
pass the special aptitudes and interests of 
the large majority of students, which must 
be utilized if the child is to have those 
deeper and more significant experiences 
necessary to breathe meaning and life into 
school work. 

In order to accomplish the broader pur- 
poses of education through capitalizing 
the students’ special interests and aptitudes, 
schools are developing phases of work 
known as extra-curriculum activities. The 
term, extra-curriculum activities, is vari- 
ously defined. However, certain elements 
are common to all definitions found; viz., 
they are activities of the school (a) that 
are outside the traditional curriculum—they 
are extra-class activities, (b) under super- 
vision of the faculty or of some one author- 
ized by the faculty or administration, (c) 
during or after school hours, (d) for which 
credit toward graduation is not generally 
riven. 

The objectives of a program of extra- 
curriculum activities and their values are 
stated by H. C. McKown. 

a. To prepare the student for life in a 
democracy, through training for citizen- 
ship in a democracy, training for leader- 
ship, and developing the relation of the 
school to the community. 

b. To make him increasingly self-direc- 
tive, in forming worth while friendships, in 
training for recreational and esthetic parti- 
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cipation in practicing health, and in dis- 
charging superabundant energies. 

c. To teach cooperation by training for 
social cooperation in actual group life, in 
preparation for worthy home membership, 
and in training in any civil-social-moral re- 
lationship. 

d. To increase the interests of the stu- 
dent in the school by motivating work, thus 
retaining the child in school and securing 
greater intellectual development and im- 
proved scholarship. 

e. To foster sentiment of law and order 
in training for ethical living, training in 
parliamentary law, and improving disci- 
pline and school spirit. 

f. To develop special abilities through ex- 
ploration, vocational training, business 
training, and recognition of various inter- 
ests and ambitions. 

THE HANDY MAN’S CLUB 

(This club is found in the Bloomington 
Junior High School with myself as spon- 
sor.) 

This club was organized for the purpose 
of enabling the junior high school boys 
with common interests to get together, dis- 
cuss their mutual plans, work cooperatively, 
and enjoy a few minutes without formal 
school restraints. 

Guidance possibilities were not neglected 
and particular emphasis was placed on 
uniting boy, home, school, and workshop. 

The banner symbolizes the purposes of 


the club with its four pointed star, each. 


point representing the contributing contact 
of the club, and the results of future indus- 
trial achievement. 

AIMS OF THE CLUB 

One of the major aims is to encourage each 
boy to have a workshop in his own home. 
This shop need have only simple equipment, 
consisting of a work bench and a few tools, 
well cared for and organized. The plan is 
not to do productive work. The underlying 
principle is to develop worthily that build- 
ing and creative instinct within boys. 

The shop work is not confined to any 
one activity. Every construction and repair 
job about the home that is within the range 
of the boy’s ability should furnish possible 
shop problems. The intention is to have the 
boy make as many home contacts as possi- 
ble to the end that the home will be a part 
of the boy and he can justifiably feel that 
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he is a worthy member of his own family 
eroup. 

Boys of the junior high school age have a 
strong desire to have a shack or den where 
they may indulge themselves in_ things 
that particularly interest them. This home 
shp should solve that problem most satis- 
factorily for it is under parental supervi- 
sion. In it the boy may have his collec- 
tions of trophies, models, and inventions, 
and there may entertain his friends. Along 
with all of these things will come that 
pride of ownership that so strongly appeals 
to the adolescent. 

The guidance phases of a home workshop 
are in a most natural setting. The boy, 
through working with many kinds of ma- 
terial under the natural freedom of his own 
shop, may discover the types of work that 
appeal most strongly to his ability and in- 
terests. 

Classroom work deals largely with the 
group through necessity, therefore, indivi- 
dual likes and dislikes, interests and apti- 
tudes are neglected. Any scheme of teach- 
ing that seeks out the student and places 
the emphasis on individual needs is _per- 
forming a function ordinarily not done by 
the school. Industry is asking for future 
workers who have the right attitudes and 
ideals toward work. This can only be ac- 
complished through dealing with the stu- 
dent as an individual. 

The social phase of the organization is 
highly important. Group participation, mu- 
tual discussions, visits of the boys to the 
shops of the various members, all contri- 
bute to the boy’s ability to adjust himself 
socially. 

The freedom for personal initiative and 
drive are factors of great importance. The 
privilege of working out one’s ideas devel- 
ops strength of character and confidence. 
Much is said in this modern day about 
standardization in the mechanical world, 
and some people would standardize human 
beings which would mean the stifling of ini- 
tiative and resourcefulness; therefore, the 
responsibility of educators is to _ utilize 
every available opportunity to develop in- 
dividuality. 

HISTORY OF ORGANIZATION 

The organization of the Handy Man’s 
Club resulted from the many requests made 
by the junior high boys with reference to 
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problems they were working on at home. 
These requests were as varied as they were 
numerous, and pertained to choice and de- 
sign of projects, selection of tools, arrange- 
ment of workshop, and innumerable other 
questions relating to a vast number of mis- 
cellaneous repair jobs that involved elec- 
tricity, sheetmetal, woodwork, and concrete. 

The interest of the boys in their home 
problems was so great it was clearly evi- 
dent that there was a real opportunity to 
perform a service for these boys through 
an organization that would care for these 
home problems—hence the Handy Man’s 
Club was formed. 

The initial organization of the Handy 
Man’s Club included fifteen members. The 
keynote of the club from the beginning 
was to give expression to the wishes and 
desires of the boys. It was their organiza- 
tion and their ideas prevailed. School 
formalism so far as possible was eliminated, 
for the teacher-sponsor felt that much of 
the success of the undertaking would come 
from the unhampered ahd spontaneous ac- 
tion of boys deeply interested in their vari- 
ous problems. In election of officers and 
appointment of committees, parliamentary 
procedure was followed; however, discus- 
sions of mutual problems were most infor- 
mal. 

To give the club definite meaning a suit- 
able banner symbolizing the purposes of the 
organization was adopted. This banner, 
designed by a member of the art club, was 
made by the girls in the sewing depart- 
ment, 

The preliminary work having been 
started in the spring 1929, extensive prep- 
arations were made for the inauguration 
of a club program during the following fall 
semester that would cover many phases of 
junior high school Tife. To determine the 
interests of the pupils a list of pos- 
sible clubs was posted in each home room. 
After the students had made some study 
of these suggested organizations, a ques- 
tionnaire was submitted to them for the 
purpose of determining which of the list 
of clubs appealed to them most. The state- 
ment concerning the Handy Man’s Club 
follows: 

Handy Man’s Club—John H. Dillon—This 
club is for the boy who wants to do more 
around the home than just eat and sleep. 


Around every home or community there 
are a number of small jobs that the aver- 
age boy can do after a little coaching in 
the use of available materials. The per- 
forming of these jobs not only saves the 
boy’s parents money but a table or screen 
door repaired by their boy is much dearer 
to them even if there are some hammer 
marks. The club will meet at least once 
each week. There will be a fee of twenty- 
five cents to cover the cost of a tool box 
which every member must have. The club 
will stress the training and show the value 
of the handy-man around the house. 


This program was inaugurated during 
the first semester of the year of 1929. 
Twenty-five boys chose the Handy Man’s 
Club. This increased number necessitated 
parliamentary procedure. Care was taken, 
however, to eliminate much of the formal- 
ism that so often defeats the purposes of 
this kind of an organization. 


I’or the second semester of 1929-1930 the 
following program for meetings, including 
the time allotment was adopted. 


Five minutes for old business. 

‘ive minutes for new business. 

Fifteen minutes for reports of jobs done 
by members during the last week. 

Fifteen minutes for discussion of possible 
jobs in the community, how to get them, 
the quality of work that must be done, 
methods and short cuts in doing them, and 
the price to charge. Strong emphasis is 
placed on the necessity of doing every job 
well. Boys also give individual experience 
on jobs they have done or are doing. This 
information is of great assistance in meet- 
ing new problems and for encouraging 
backward members who hesitate assuming 
responsibility. 

Following are some of the jobs which 
have been described during one of the dis- 
cussion periods: 


Repairing locks. 

Cutting and glazing window glass. 

Use of coping saw jig. 

Use and care of augur bits. 

Replacing washer in faucet. 

Repairing electrical attachment plug. 

Replacing bulb in toilet flush tank. 

Making suitable nail and screw contain- 
ers. 

Use of screw and screw drivers. 

Replacing window cord. 

Use of varnish remover. 

Danger of electricity. 

The Handy Man’s tool box. 


Several problems presented themselves at 
these meetings with reference to the jobs at- 
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tempted by the boys both at home and in 
the community, and which of them should 
be discussed and explained in the meet- 
ings. 

To answer the question as to the jobs 
which were attempted, a questionnaire was 
submitted to 231 boys. This investigation 
revealed several facts essential to the suc- 
cess of the club. 


FINDINGS OF THE QUESTION NAIRE 


One hundred and fifty-seven jobs were 
reported. 

Very little sheet metal work was at- 
tempted. 

Very little shoe repair work was done. 

Some plumbing was done by one-third of 
the boys. 

More repair work in electricity was done 
than any other type of job. 

An analysis of the questionnaire showed 
that many of the jobs were seasonal and 
that some of them would require illustra- 
tions or diagrams to aid the boys. It was 
also revealed by the questionnaire that a 
number of the boys were ineligible because 
of membership in other organizations or 
must devote their time to study. 

To meet these problems the shop bulle- 
tins were started. These bulletins, developed 
cooperatively by students and_ sponsor, 
were mimeographed and given to each boy 
taking general shop, as reference material. 

The subject matter in the bulletins at- 
tempted to anticipate the interests of the 
boys by incorporating their present inter- 
ests in its contents and through choosing 
material that is appropriate to the period 
of year in which the bulletin was edited. 

The number of jobs performed by the 
boys became so numerous a record sheet 
was required. This record sheet is part of 
the permanent shop files and furnishes val- 
uable data with reference to the kind of 
jobs done, who did them, and the cost. 

The club has now become an established 
organization in the junior high school, hav- 
ing a maximum membership enrollment of 
fifty. The applications for membership al- 
ways reach this maximum but we always 
hold the group below this number if possi- 
ble as our club room will hardly accommo- 
date a group of this size. 

The program has been altered slightly 
this year. The clubs in the junior high 
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school meet on a regular class period which 
is rotated through the day. This arrange. 
ment limits the club period to forty minutes, 
To meet this arrangement the following 
schedule of program has been made: 

First week in month—Talk by outside 
individuals. 

Some talks given this year are: 

1. What the Handy Man’s Club can do 
ome the school—junior high school princi- 
pal. 

2. The Century of Progress—vocational 
director. 

3. Telegraph and Train Dispatch—rail- 
road station agent. 

4. What the mother thinks of her son’s 
handicraft—the mothers of two former 
members of the club. 

Second week in month—Moving pictures, 
(Two reels on industry, one on_ fishing, 
camping, hunting, etc.) 

Third week—Five to ten minute report 
on some topic of interest by members of the 
club. Two of the more interesting have 
been: 

Origin and development of the moving 
picture film. 

Construction and operation of a short 
wave broadcasting station. 

Fourth week—Shop work. 

The group works in the shop on any pro- 
ject they choose. (Free shop activity simi- 
lar to that carried on by the boys in their 
own home shops. Knives are sharpened; 
kites, bait cans, etc., are made; and bells 
are wired up in various ways to see what 
will happen.) 

In addition to this shop period each month 
the shop is open for the club members from 
3:30 to 4:30 four days each week. This 
period after school is optional. 

The membership fee this semester is ten 
cents and covers incidental expenses in- 
curred by the club. One dollar each semes 
ter is used to buy a tool as a prize for the 
best home workshop. At least two social 
meetings are held each semester. 


EDUCATING THE STUDENT BODY 


Education of the student body with our 
enterprise became most desirable; there 
fore, we undertook to gain publicity through 
presentation of short shop plays as convo- 
cation programs. These plays served a 
very useful purpose in giving the boys some 
good stage experience as well as making 4 
very favorable impression on the entire 
student body. It resulted in many inquiries 
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and visits from both teachers and pupils 
and applications for membership became 
more numerous than could be accepted. In- 
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cidentally it may be remarked that a fa- 
vorable attitude on the part of our faculties 
is one of the most needed assets in our field. 


SATURDAY MORNING PROGRAM 
Vocational Building—Room B-1 
HUBERT GOLDMAN, Student, Indiana State Teachers College, Presiding 
BOY SCOUT LEADERSHIP FOR INDUSTRIAL ARTS TEACHERS 


E. J. TOMEY 
Howard Roosa School, Evansville, Indiana 


Mr. Chairman, fellow teachers, students 
of Indiana State Teachers College: 

In the way of introduction, I should like 
to take a few minutes to picture to you my 
conception of scouting some six or seven 
years ago while a student in this school 
and later as a teacher. I have been con- 
nected with scouting for only two years, 
serving as scoutmaster of Troop No. 12 Ev- 
ansville council, and in this time I have 
come to realize that my conception of 
scouting was entirely wrong. To me scout- 
ing was an organization run by a high sal- 
aried executive, running in direct competi- 
tion with industrial arts shops, an organi- 
zation dependent upon the much over-so- 
licited public for funds and an organiza- 
tion demanding time of the teacher with lit- 
tle return or publicity for the _ teacher. 
Many teachers, and I beNeve I can safely 
say fifty per cent of the teachers of indus- 
trial arts, have that same conception of 
scouting and will continue to have until 
they enter the game of scouting and find 
the true set-up and aims of the organiza- 
tion. 

Scouting is an organization of thousands 
of boys and men of the world, touching 
practically every nation on the globe. Every 
four years scouts from all parts of the 
world meet in a World Jamboree, this year 
at Godollo in Hungary. 

Is there need for scouting one may ask? 
Changing civilization leaves the school boy 
forty-five per cent of his time to spend as 
he chooses. Scouting provides a program 
under trained leadership to occupy the time 
in a wholesome, profitable manner. The 
aims of scouting are physical fitness, train- 
ing for participation in citizenship, and 
character. Scouting is not running in com- 
petition with industrial arts shops but rath- 


er it has the same aims as set forth by the 
cardinal principles, in fact, I think scout- 
ing does more for the furtherance of these 
principles than does much of our academic 
program. The executive is not a high salar- 
ied man, but usually a low salaried 
man with the finest character and per- 
sonality of anyone in the community. His 
job is not with the boys but rather to obtain 
voluntary leadership among men. You 
know and I know that this is a most difficult 
task especially in these days. 

The scout oath and the scout law typify 
the kind of character that all of us in our 
classroom work are endeavoring to foster 
and develop. In our school shops our aim 
is not to build taborets and book-racks but 
to build men. In scouting the aim is not 
to develop scouts in the literal meaning of 
the word but to develop citizens. Scout 
work is motivated by things that will in- 
terest boys but its aims are as distinctly 
educational as those of industrial arts. 
Scouting should be recognized as an impor- 
tant extra-curriculum activity of the jun- 
ior high school program. 

Why should the instructor of industrial 
arts interest himself in scouting? We 
should not consider this extra work as be- 
ing simply of value to boys for if we re- 
gard it from a selfish point of view, we shall 
find that the instructor is really the great- 
est gainer from the contact. In the first 
place, he obtains from this dual job a 
greater hold and influence on the boys than 
he would otherwise have. Of greater im- 
portance, he renews his contact with his 
own youth; he gains a clearer insight into 
boy nature, its interests, ambitions, and 
hopes. He develops a sympathy towards 
the boys and a better understanding of 
their actions and reactions. The boy at 
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work in the shop and the boy at play are 
two different individuals. We must study 
both of them if we are to influence their 
lives. How often we hear, “Gee, he’s a reg- 
ular guy” after spending one night in the 
open with the boys. Some of you like the 


outdoors and some of you den’t, but at 
your first opportunity to spend one night 
in the scout camp, go along, you’ll get more 
real boy psychology in one night’s stay 
than you'll get from three books. 


In our school we make the school build- 
ing our headquarters. Here we have a sep- 
arate room given to the scouts by our prin- 
cipal. This is “home” to the boys. Much 
time has been spent in constructing our 
headquarters in colonial effect. Boys contri- 
bute projects such as bridge models, guns, 
arrow heads, skins, bookcases, books, and 
many articles which boys like to have in 
their rooms. Perhaps I should mention here 
the type of boy which we have in our troop. 
The majority of our boys are the sons of 
poorly paid laboring men, usually making 
only enough to keep the wolf from the door, 
and sometimes they hardly manage to do 
that. Boys in this district have nothing at 
home to hold their interest, no basements 
in which they can build home workshops, 
but rather they are left to roam the streets 
finding any amusement which this environ- 
ment affords. Our enrollment in the troop 
speaks for itself. Usually a troop is held to 
thirty-two boys. Most troops are held to less 
than twenty-five but with the set-up and 
patrol system which we are now using we 
are able to take care of from thirty-six to 
forty boys. Perhaps you might be thinking 
that these are the boys that need scouting 
the most. The fact that these boys need 
souting, we do not doubt, but the boys in 
the wealthier communities need scouting 
as badly as the boys in this community. 
Mother’s bridge party and father’s busi- 
ness too frequently prevent parents in well- 
to-do families from giving their sons the 
contacts which are vital factors in all boys 
lives. 

Scouting has a definite organization. The 
governing body of scouting is the National 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America, com- 
posed of 1,400 members of which 1,300 are 
delegated from local councils throughout 
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the country. It is one of three national or. 
ganizations holding a federal charter. 

Next we have our own area or council, 
ours being known as the Evansville Coun. 
cil. This council is composed of delegates 
from the troop committee and business men 
from all walks of life, the laboring man as 
well as the professional man. 

No troop can organize without a spon. 
soring institution or organization. This 
organization appoints from its ranks a 
troop committee which acts as a board of 
directors for the troop. The committee. 
men’s duties are divided, so that no one 
overburdens himself with work. For ex. 
ample: the committeeman of activity is told 
by the scoutmaster to arrange a camping 
site for a certain date. Usually the scout- 
master doesn’t have to worry about the 
camp; it will be in readiness when he ar. 
rives with his troop. 

Now we come to the direct leadership of 
the troop. The scoutmaster, two assistant 
scoutmasters, troop chaplain, senior patrol 
leader. bugler, scribe, and last but not least 
the patrol leaders. These men and boys 
compose what is termed the staff of the 
troop. All questions and disputes, activities, 
programs, and such are discussed at the 
staff meeting held either once a month or 
following the troop meeting. 


The most successful troops are run 
strictly upon what is called the patrol sys- 
tem. A troop may be divided into any num- 
ber of patrols, the usual set-up being four 
patrols, eight boys in a patrol. The school 
troop has the advantage over the church 
troop in that the patrols may be divided so 
that boys in one section may be able to 
attend patrol meetings which are held at 
the homes of the boys under the leadership 
of the patrol leader. Each patrol has its 
name. It may have an animal name, tree 
name, Indian name, or a slogan, whatever 
the patrol members choose. Patrol organi- 
zation is merely taking advantage of the 
organization of boys under leadership at 
the time when they are in the “gang”’ stage. 
Kvery boy at this age wants to belong to 
some gang, and whether this gang accon- 
plishes good or bad things depends upon 
the leadership that it has. Quite frequently 
boys tell me of their’ gangs, yes, even 
worse, some of these gangs approach the 
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warfare stage. Just a few months ago our 
school principal was faced with the prop- 
osition of breaking up two gangs of boys in 
the fifth grade that were attacking each 
other with air rifles. 

The patrol system takes a great deal of 
the work from the scoutmaster and his as- 
sistants. In reality the scoutmaster is the 
leader of the boy leaders. Much of the 
test passing, leading of songs, planning of 
hikes, programs, etc., is done by the boy 
leaders themselves, in fact, in a well or- 
ganized troop, about all the scoutmaster 
has to do is to be present and give the boys 
a few inspirational words. The scoutmas- 
ter’s chief work is with the patrol leaders. 
This is accomplished by talking to the pa- 
trol leaders in private conference, in staff 
meetings, and on staff hikes. Scout affairs 
will not always run smoothly in the troop, 
no one would want it that way. At times 
scoutmasters feel that they would like to 
quit the whole business, but we will have 
to come to realize that this is part of our 
work and we owe it to our community if 
we are capable of serving. 

In order to keep interest and arouse pa- 
trol spirit contests of different natures are 
held between patrols. For example, in our 
last contest the following set-up was used, 
based upon a tour of the college towns in 
Indiana. A map was secured of the State 
of Indiana, four (our troop has four pa- 
trols) small busses were cut from paper 
and after totaling the number of points 
made by eacn patrol during the week, the 
bus bearing the name of the patrol was af- 
fixed to the map according to the mileage 
the patrol had traveled one point being 
one mile. A few of the items for which a 
boy might receive mileage points were as 
follows: present on time, five miles; plant- 
ing a tree, twenty miles; doing a good turn, 
three miles; wearing a uniform, five miles; 
sleeping in the open, ten miles; making a 
project, ten miles; and many others which 
I will not take the time to enumerate. At 
each meeting a discussion was held regard- 
ing the college or university through which 
the tour passed. Where else in our educa- 
tional system could we create the interest 
and yet accomplish our aim of vocational 
guidance as well? 

In the troop meeting room each patrol 
has its own patrol meeting room, a smal\ 


room, eight by nine feet, which adequate- 
ly takes care of eight to ten boys. 
Troop meetings are conducted once a 
week two hours in duration. The fol- 
lowing plan is used in our meetings: 
opening in charge of a patrol leader, a 
prayer, flag salutation, business in charge 
of the scoutmaster, patrol meeting (one 
hour and fifteen minutes in duration), 
games, songs, yells, and closing. From 
this you can see that the largest part of 
the meeting is given over to the patrol 
leader. However, if the staff desires the 
procedure may be changed. 

Some very good turns and accomplish- 
ments have come from the troop organiza- 
tion in connection with the school. Our 
school being badly in need of shade trees 
and landscaping and without funds, the 
troop by awarding points in inter-patrol 
contests, planted some fifty trees, about the 
same number of rose bushes, and land- 
scaped the front lawn. 

Concerning the time spent in scouting 
no one can deny that it takes a great deal 
of time. Meetings are held regularly once 
a week and on Saturday from three to four 
hours are spent in scouting. In the case of 
overnight hikes, which are held on an aver- 
age of one per month, about eight to eigh- 
teen hours per week are required. Many 
teachers use the popular American alibi, “I 
haven’t the time. I know it’s a good cause 
but I just can’t find that much time.” The 
theme of this conference is extra-curricu- 
lum activities. What is the teacher going 
to do with his leisure time? The answef is 
probably that a teacher doesn’t have any 
leisure time or that he will spend it profit- 
ably because he is a teacher. But aren’t 
teachers as liable to spend their time 
brooding over salary cuts, school work, etc., 
which shows the need of recreation. 

There is another point to consider, and 
this is a dominant one, why industrial arts 
teachers should become interested in scout- 
ing. The teacher who is scoutmaster is 
able to obtain much worth while publicity 
for this work. The parents know that 
their son’s instructor must be a capable 
teacher or he would not hold his po- 
sition. But in his capacity of in- 
structor alone he meets very few parents. 
This is reversed when he becomes scout- 
master, for through parents’ nights, at the 
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meetings, father and Son banquets, he be- 
comes acquainted with the boys’ parents 
and his sphere of influence is greatly ex- 
tended. The parents recognize that the in- 
structor is not only a teacher of boys but 


a leader of boys, and this will react to the 
benefit of the industrial arts program. 
Mr. Huntington suggested that I say a 
word concerning what the college could do 
to assist students in handling extra-cur- 
riculum activities. My suggestion to the 
industrial arts department of this school 
is that they get in contact with Mr. Wil- 
son, your scout executive, concerning the 
establishing of a scout troop under the 
leadership of the students of this depart- 
ment. This idea is not new, as there are 
a number of other training schools in the 
country with scout troops. As in all scout- 
ing and industrial arts teaching we learn 
best by the laboratory method so these 
students will learn best by handling a troop 
in the school. If this suggestion does not 
appeal to to you there are two other ave- 
nues of approach to scouting for the stu- 
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dents, one by placing them in scout troops 
and allowing credit for time spent, and an. 
other by offering courses in scouting. These 
courses are available to the teachers col- 
lege from your local scout headquarters and 
from national scout headquarters. 

Scouting is not a cure-all for all boys. | 
would not want you to think that because 
a boy has been connected with scouting 
that he is crime-proof, but from judges, 
heads of penal institutions, educators, and 
leaders, come these facts which show that 
boys with scout training are four times less 
likely to get into serious trouble than boys 
without scout training. 

In closing I should like to give this per- 
sonal version that the instructor who is 
secking to increase his influence in the 
lives of boys, the instructor who does not 
measure his service by his pay check, the 
instructor who is awake to opportunities at 
his disposal for moulding the character of 
our future citizens, will not regret the time 
spent in some phase of what I regard as 
one of the most worth while of modern 
movements—scouting. 


LATIN AND GERMAN 


FRIDAY MORNING PROGRAM 
Student Building—Y Room 
FREDERICK H. WENG, Head of Department of Latin and German, Indiana 


State Teachers College, Presiding 


LATIN EXTRA-CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES 
LILLIAN HART 
High School, Martinsville, Indiana 


In order to teach the pupil “where he is, 
where he is going, and what he should do 
under the circumstances,” activities are ab- 
solutely necessary. Ruskin says, “The man 
who knows these things and has a will so 
trained that it will do what it should, is 
educated; and the man who knows them 
not is uneducated, even though he may 
speak with all the tongues of Babel.” With 
such a meaning of real education, we real- 
ize that opportunities to reach such an 
aim are provided in the extra-curriculum 
activities. With the seven cardinal princi- 
ples of education in mind, viz., health, 
command of fundamental processes, worthy 
home membership, vocation, citizenship, 


worthy use of leisure time, and ethical char- 
acter, we believe that in order to attain 
them and carry them over into life out of 
school, the activity must be provided for. 
We want school life to merge into post- 
school life. 

Education is not merely a matter of in- 
tellect but of skills, conduct, and attitudes. 
The growth of extra-curriculum activities 
has been the result of spontaneous pupil 
interest as a protest against the rigid cur- 
riculum and routine of classroom’ work. 
Modern psychology conceives of learning as 
a process of bringing about desirable 
changes in individual boys and girls—in 
habits and skill, information and under- 
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standing, attitudes and ideals. To produce 
these changes we should not care whether 
they come through curriculum subjects or 


the extra-curriculum  activities—and no 


doubt both are essential. 


The extra-curriculum activities, by de- 
veloping initiative and leadership, and by 
giving information, may offer real educa- 
tional advantages to pupils participating. 
The impetus may be received from curri- 
culum work, but the freedom of the club 
gives more opportunity for original work, 
a readier outlet for interests than may be 
found in the more formal class work. 


Every pupil should be an active member 
of some club. The over-social pupil with a 
diversity of interests should be held in 
check; the unsocial one who needs club in- 
fluence should be encouraged to find a 
group in which he might possibly become 
interested. Club activities should be close- 
ly related to real life situations so as to 
lead boys and girls to see that school is es- 
sentially a part of life. Then they will en- 
ter into the organizations with more en- 
thusiasm, enjoyment, and a more definite 
purpose. Inspired to do their best they will 
incidentally help fit themselves for work 
they like best to do. 


With more emphasis on shorter working 
hours, the five work day week, machinery 
for handwork, etc., becomes necessary to 
provide for this unoccupied time. More 
leisure time is probably responsible for this 
being an age of clubs, and clubs must be 
of value in increasing the intellectual and 
moral attainments of the members or they 
would cease to exist. The main object of 
any club is the furtherance of some parti- 
cular interest. As the amount of leisure 
time grows, the future citizens in high 
schools must be properly interested and 
directed in wise use of leisure time. The 
school club thus is an important factor in 
the lives of high school pupils, for the school 
must not only set up ideals but must offer 
a means of practicing these ideals. Regu- 
lar school work emphasizes the intellectual 
side of life; it remains for the extra-cur- 
riculum activity to emphasize the social, 
appreciational, and _ recreational phases. 
The school club is built upon the basis of 
“learn and do,” not merely upon that of 
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“learn.” McKown gives as six objectives 
of extra-curriculum activities: 

1. To prepare the student for life in a 
democracy. 

2. To make him increasingly self-direc- 
tive. 

3. To teach cooperation. 

4. To increase interest in the school. 

5. To foster sentiments of law and order. 

6. To develop special abilities. 

If we add to these objectives, training in 
leadership and responsibility, and the en- 
couragement of initiative and originality, 
we can, by accomplishing these objectives, 
furnish as much worth while equipment for 
living as the school itself can furnish. 

Modern education takes into considera- 
tion the “grex-gregis” instinct in us in 
planning its activities as extra-curriculum, 
and these must be made a part of the regu- 
ilar program of the school. This desire to 
be with others must be satisfied, and 
here through its clubs the high school has 
a fine opportunity to direct pupils along 
the line of their interests. The gregarious 
instinct is the basis of learning from others, 
listening to their ideas, their criticisms. 
Attitudes must be taken—leadership or 
followership; the school club can teach and 
direct intelligently how to lead or how to 
follow. 

The wise use of leisure time depends upon 
the variety and the value of interests and 
the opportunities given for their expres- 
sion. The limited experience of the high 
school pupil may be widened as the club 
offers a wider range of interests. When the 
class offers them they are “work”; the ac- 
tivity he enters because he really wants to— 
it offers variety. In the class he must do 
what all other pupils do; in the club he 
may concentrate on the thing in which he 
is interested. 

The club motivates and enriches school 
work. The monotony of school life is re- 
heved. In class the pupil conforms to a 
system and is trying to please the teacher 
—in the club he works for the interest of 
himself and the club, and for the joy of do- 
ing it. “The club represents freedom and 
expression—the class, conformity and re- 
pression.” Thus, supplementary club work 
should increase the effectiveness of class- 
room work. In this day and age we need 
to do all we can to keep the young people 
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in school, and the activity may be made 
attractive enough to help hold them in 


school. 


Worthy ideals of altruistic service and 
promotion of all-round development may 
be accomplished by the extra-curriculum 
activity. Scholarship is the primary aim 
of the average school—yet school is sup- 
posed to be concerned mainly with making 
good citizens out of its pupils. Character 
and high ideals of service do not necessar- 
ily attend scholarship. The club offers 
many opportunities to develop attributes 
of citizenship, such as cooperation § by 
working in groups; learning to be appre- 
ciative, sympathetic, and helpful to others; 
learning to think in terms of club interest 
rather than self; responsibility in doing 
tasks assigned for success of the club 
meetings. 

Finally, through the extra-curriculum ac- 
tivity the pupil and teacher may become 
better acquainted and this understanding 
on the part of each is a vital factor in suc- 
cessful school work. There can be no 
doubt that the personalities of both teacher 
and pupil may with profit be better under- 
stood. The informality of the club and the 
prominent part of the pupil in contrast to 
the formal atmosphere of the classroom and 
the prominence of the teacher tend to bring 
out heretofore unseen qualities of both 
teacher and pupil. By knowing the pupil 
better, the teacher can better help to de- 
velop worthy ideals and habits, and make 
adjustments in various ways. 

The pupil looks on the teacher not so 
much as one in authority as one who is in- 
terested in him and who enjoys association 
with him. A stronger bond of friendly re- 
lation is necessarily built up between teach- 
er and pupil than can possibly be formed 
through mere classroom contact. 

The main purpose of any foreign lan- 
guage club is to acquaint the member with 
the contributions of the language; to in- 
crease his knowledge of the life, customs, 
manners, ideals, beliefs, and character of 
the nation which uses the language; to 
show the relation between this nation and 
his own; to study the physical features of 
the country; to give opportunity to develop 
ability in using and understanding the 
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language itself; and to increase genera] 
culture. In our eagerness to teach the 
language in the classroom we are inclined 
to neglect teaching much about the people 
who use it. Through the club the student 
not only learns about the people but by 
games and dramatizations he becomes one 
of the people, doing the things they do in 
the manner in which they do them. 

A Latin Club may help not only in at- 
taining the objectives mentioned, but it 
may serve a purpose all its own. It may 
furnish opportunity for pleasureable learn- 
ing of much about the Romans and their 
civilization, for which there is so little time 
in class; it may establish friendly relations 
between teacher and students as well as 
between students; it may give an outlet to 
dramatic instinct and at the same time help 
pronunciation and vocabulary. Owing to 
the many interests of the high school stu- 
dent teday, there has been a tendency to 
make the requirements of the Latin course 
as small as possible. Can we let students 
who take one or two years of Latin leave 
the department knowing a few rules and 
declensions necessary for a passing grade? 
A straight diet of Latin is too strong for 
the present day high school student. At- 
tractive textbooks have helped to modify 
the course, but the teacher can do still 
rlis opportunity lies in the Latin 
club which, if well organized, increases the 
interest in Latin and instructs the pupil. 
This extra-curriculum activity may well 
supply what the ordinary classroom work 
does not. It may provide the background in 
which the student may express his newly 
found group-consciousness; it may satisfy 
social inclinations and furnish cultural 
training. The teacher as a lover of the 
classics wants to destroy the notion that 
Latin is a dead language—a pet phrase of 
the “know-nothings.” The Latin club can 
prove that Latin is just as alive in its 
possibilities and its connections with pres- 
ent day life as is any modern language. 
The pupil gets information about Roman 
life and realizes that Latin was spoken and 
still can be spoken. Singing songs in Latin 


more. 


from his own English songs convinces him | 


that the language of the Roman can ex- 
press American ideals and thoughts. Ro- 
man atmosphere is brought into the pres- 
ent by means of songs, plays, and games— 
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not by study—thus the study of Latin is 
increased in interest. 

It has been our experience that the very 
name of Latin club spells Work with a cap- 
ital W. For a successful Latin club, the 
sponsor must always be on the alert for 
new ideas to meet changing conditions and 
different personalities. He must have fore- 
sight, for programs must be planned weeks 
ahead in order to get committees to work- 
ing and rehearsals scheduled so as to fit 
in the school’s activity program. Success- 
ful club work does not just happen—it must 
be studied and thought out carefully in ad- 
vance. On the teacher falls the task of pro- 
moting and developing the club; the teacher 
must have ideas and ideals, plenty of per- 
sonality, and unlimited enthusiasm and in- 
terest in the project. Upon the teacher 
rests the responsibility of wise direction of 
cub affairs, and the solution of many 
problems which arise concerning the or- 
ganization and administration of the club. 

Although I knew our Latin club was to 
a large degree successful, nevertheless not 
long ago I put the following questions to a 
hundred freshman and sophomore Latin 
club members. The questions were to be 
honestly answered with no name signed. 
They were as follows: 

1. What does Latin 
Latin department? 

2, What does Latin 
high school? 

3. What 
community? 

4. What does Latin Club mean to you? 


Club mean to the 


Club the 


mean to 


does Latin Club mean to the 


Here are the results of the question- 
naire: 
All made statements to the effect that 


Latin club causes more students to take 
Latin; it creates interest and keeps the 
student interested in Latin; it makes the 
department popular; it provides a place 
where a student may exercise his knowledge 
of Latin without the strain of the class- 
room; it provides entertaining and instruc- 
live programs; it is the most enjoyable and 
instructive club in school; it is both educa- 
tional and social; it is valuable for know- 
ledge gained of Roman life and govern- 
ment; it gives opportunity for doing extra 
work in Latin; it brings out many details 
of traditions and customs omitted in class; 
by all students participating in the meet- 
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ings, they are getting valuable training for 
later life, and training on how to conduct 
themselves in public; it breaks the mo- 
notony of school life; it is a place for good 
wholesome entertainment, recreation, get- 
together spirit; it cultivates friendships 
and increases acquaintance between class- 
es; it makes work seem like play; it gets 
teacher and pupils closer together; it gives 
opportunity for social life and cooperation; 
it gives a chance to learn talents of pupils 
and to develop those talents. To the school 
it is an example of cooperation and a factor 
for the betterment of the high school, a club 
of which the school is proud because of its 
contributions to the social life, to programs, 
and to the material welfare of the school. 
At this point I might explain that in the 
last few years our Latin club has shown 
enough school spirit to help the high school 
in several ways. The handsome trophy case 
in the corridor is a gift of the Latin club; 
busts of Wagener and Mendelssohn were 
presented to the music department by tne 
Latin club, as were busts of Vergil, Cicero, 
and Caesar in the library and Latin class- 
room. The club has also helped purchase 
one of the pianos used by the high school 
organizations and has contributed money 
to Red Cross and other charity causes. Each 
vyedr it has purchased awards the students 
may have won in the Latin contests and 
has defrayed all contest expenses. Each 
year the club gives prizes for the best 
projects made in the Latin department. To 
the community, the Latin club is useful in 
furnishing programs, doing charity work, 
providing a place for parents to send chil- 
dren where they know they will be well 
sponsored and doing something worth 
while. As one girl expressed it, “Latin 
club is to Latin like cream in the coffee or 
sugar in the tea.” 

Miscellaneous quotations from these pa- 
pers are as follows: 

“Latin Club is a means whereby progress 
made in Latin may be brought in concrete 
form before the public.” 

“Keeps Latin up-to-date and keeps it 
from being dry.” 

“Offers healthy entertainment to youth.” 

“Added incentive to take Latin, a course 
which no one will ever regret taking.” 

“Relaxation after a hard week’s work on 
translation, conjugations, etc.” 
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“A recreation that works in with our Lat- 
in work and makes Latin more enjoyable.” 

“An activity that makes students glad 
they may attend high school.” 

“All a club could be—an education and 
a pleasure.” 

“A place to see Latin from a different 
point of view from the classroom. Learn- 
ing to think of Latin not just as something 
you must get, but something that is a pleas- 
ure.” 

“A means of training the future men 
and women for useful community life.” 

“Helps community to see that Latin is 
worth while.” 

“A place where I can really enjoy myself 
and be among school friends.” 

“Opportunity to work with other people. 
Combines work with play.” 

At another time I tried the School Club 
Rating Scale mentioned by Mr. McKown 
in School Clubs with a group of twenty 
juniors and seniors. 

Question 1. Did the Latin Club interest 
you? 

Answers. “Most interesting club in 
school; gives everybody a chance to do 
something.” (Ten had missed no meeting 
in three years, several had missed but one.) 


“Always interesting and varied pro- 
grams; interesting things done; always 


at least one good laugh.” 

“Programs always well organized; shows 
careful preparation and planning; original, 
entertaining, educational.” 

Question 2. Did Latin Club increase your 
friendships? 

Answers. Most answered this in the af- 
firmative; all said they had learned to know 
students of higher and lower classes bet- 
ter. 

Question 3. Did Latin Club widen your 
range of interests? 

Answers. “Yes, especially Roman cus- 
toms, life, government, and mythology. 
Learned things not learned in class that 
have proved valuable in all lines of school 
work.” 

“Learned to become interested in things 
I had not known anything about.” 

Question 4. Did Latin Club deepen your 
existing interests? 

Answers. “Yes, added knowledge gained 
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from club caused me to read and study 
more on the subjects in outside books,” 

“The more I learned, the more I wanted 
to learn about Roman life.” 

“IT was especially interested in all the 
programs, as I intend to make a_specia] 
study of things of that sort.” 

“T gained a better background for study 
of all subjects.” 

“A desire was created to know more, es. 
pecially of the customs carried over into 
our own time.” 

Question 5. Did Latin Club motivate and 
enrich your school work? 

Answers. “It strengthened my interest in 
school; gave me something to look for- 
ward to; made my school life more enjoy- 
able; taught me how to work with others, 
After singing Latin songs I felt better and 
was able to do better work in all subjects, 
Taught me how to work with others; made 
Latin more interesting; showed more about 
school life. It was always something to 
look forward to to make school life richer. 
Meetings were always. splendid. Liked 
school better because of Latin Club—ean 
scarcely wait for it to meet.” 

Question 6. Did Latin Club develop wor- 
thy ideals of service? 

Answers. “The service of some members 
of Latin Club seems contagious, and the 
result is that all are anxious to do their 
part.” 

“Creates the feeling to help each other.” 

“Helps the community by giving stu- 
dents a place to go that is well-sponsored 
and interesting.” 

“Teaches cooperation.” 

“Teaches the art of giving, as is shown 
by the many gifts to the school and char- 
ity work,” 

“Sets high ideals before you that make 
you want to be useful.” 

“Develops sense of appreciation for ser- 
vice to others.” 

“Instills ambition because of its energy.” 

“Each meeting made me more eager to 
help make it the best in the state.” 

Question 7. Did Latin Club make for all- 
round development? 

Answers. “Latin Club rounded out school 
life by 

(1) furthering interest in Latin, 

(2) social training, 

(3) cooperative effort, 
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(4) enjoyment.” 

“Tt fills in a need—modifies the monotony 
of school routine; gives something you do 
not get in class; gives social contact with 
older and younger students and teacher; 
furnishes something which other clubs have 
failed to do; conquers timidity because Lat- 
in Club is like one big family with a com- 
mon interest, and it gave me something 
tangible in return for my hard work in 
Latin.” 

Question 8 Did Latin Club better ac- 
quaint you and the teacher? 

Answers. All of the answers to this were 
in the affirmative. Most students like the 
teacher better because of qualities revealed 
in club life that were not in evidence in 
class; a few liked the teacher better in the 
classroom, but the majority liked her bet- 
ter in the club, because they could have a 
good time with her. 

May I mention briefiy our own Latin Club 
in Martinsville, which has been in existence 
for ten or more years and has had no let- 
down in interest and enthusiasm? And be- 
sides our regular Latin Club, may I tell 
you about a rather unique organization 
within the regular club—a group of twenty 
or more girls, known as the Musicae Lat- 
inae, who are celebrating their fifth birth- 
day this year? The club is open to any 
freshman or sophomore Latin girl of any 
special talent who may desire to try out 
for membership. In order to get a hold on 
the eighth grade students, we select three 
each year from these prospective Latin 
students. Thus there is created an inter- 
est in junior high school in Latin, as it is 
the ambition of every girl to be a Musica 
Latina. The club meets at the activity 
period each week for practice and acquires 
a repertory ready for any occasion. Their 
aim is primarily to furnish music for Latin 
Club meetings, but because of their reputa- 
tion for giving unique and excellent pro- 
grams they are in great demand not only 
for assembly programs and pep sessions in 
school, but for town clubs and other com- 
munity affairs. These girls have probably 
done more to keep up community interest 
in the high school than any other one 
agency with the exception of athletics. 

Regular Latin Club membership, which 
is purely optional, is open to every Latin 
student and to seniors who have had a mini- 


of freshmen. 
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mum of three years’ work in the Latin de- 
partment. The club is organized partly on 
the basis of the Roman state with the 
three orders of society, the patrician ele- 
ment is made up of seniors and juniors; 
the equites of sophomores; the plebeians 
Two consuls elected from the 
upper class preside alternately at meetings; 
two censors keep records of members and 
see that no ineligibles or “peregrini” at- 
tend meetings; a secriba performs the duties 
of secretary; a quaestor collects dues and 
handles all finances; four aediles have 
charge of entertainment, games, and re- 
freshments; and a tribune elected from 
the plebeians is careful to see that nothing 
unfair to his class is done. A formal busi- 
ness meeting is always followed by the 
flag salute in Latin and the singing of “Te 
Cano Patria.” Then we enjoy singing— 
we have a collection of Latin songs and 
rounds and English songs pertaining to 
Latin on a printed card. In the Christmas 
season we especially enjoy the carols in 
Latin. 

By means of plays, pageants, and panto- 
mimes we have shown Roman weddings, 
schools, betrothals, street scenes, styles in 
events in the lives of great Roman 
characters, stories in legend and myth- 
ology. In classic dances we have portrayed 
ancient games, e. g., chariot-racing and 
ball; classical picture stories such as Apol- 
lo and the Muses, Aurora and the hours, 
Diana and her nymphs on the chase; the 
Vestal Virgins; and Roman water car- 
riers. In pantomime we have depicted 
scenes from Vergil’s Aeneid, some of Her- 
cules’ famous twelve labors, a day in the 
life of a Roman, and so on. Through indi- 
vidual discussions, which give excellent 
training in poise and public speaking, we 
have taken up countless interesting sub- 
jects pertaining to our study. We have 
been up and down the seven hills of Rome, 
spending a “Day in Ancient Rome” with 
Shumway; we have spent many hours in 
the beautiful Tusculan villa of Cicero, as 
the great man mingled with his family and 
friends in the spacious atrium or the love- 
ly peristyle of this delightful abode; we 
have played with the Roman children in 
many of their games, and with their pets 
and playthings; we have studied and even 
built the old Roman house from its rude 
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beginnings of the atrium and impluvum to 
the most developed house of Pansa; we have 
seen the baker in his bake-shop; we have 
borrowed money of the banker; we have 
been to Roman doctors for their remedies; 


we have exercised in the Campus Martins— 
throwing the discus, wrestling and boxing 
for healthful exercise; we have staged plays 
all our own in the Roman theaters; we 
have had our share of excitement at glad- 
iatorial combats in the Colosseum; we have 
taken a plunge in some of the great Ro- 
man thermae; we have corresponded in 
real Roman style making use of the linum 
and cera and signum; we have formed the 
acquaintance of Camillus, Cincinnatus, 
Regulus, Fabricuis, Horatius, and Appius 
Claudius; we have admired the patriotic 
couraze of Mucius Seaevola and Mettius 
Curtius; we have delved into the original 
Latin meaning of many of our praenom- 
ina; we have attended the ceremonies on 
the dies lustricus and have each seen the 
Roman child christened; we have attended 
the Liberalia of the young Roman and 
have seen him proudly assume the toga 
virilis; we have seen the young woman on 
the eve of her wedding day dedicate her 
bulla and playthings to the Lares of her 
father’s house; we have studied roads and 
compared their building with ours of to- 
day; we have trudged unwillingly to school 
with our paedagogus, taken our magister’s 
flogsings and shouted our lessons at the 
top of our voices; we have had Mother 
Goose and all her family in Latin Land; 
we have watched English derivatives from 
Latin words as they talked and walked 
about on the stage; we have debated the 
value of Latin, the justification of both 
Cicero and Catiline; we have tried in court 
the pius Aeneas for breach of promise, 
with the tearful Dido as plaintiff; we have 
been in the Roman Senate when Catiline sat 


alone and scorned, while some ambitious 
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young Cicero hurled at him the fiery in- 
vective of the first oration; we have fol- 
lowed members of our faculty who have 
given us pictures and stories of their trav- 
cls in Rome; we have read our headlines 
and daily doings from an exact reproduc- 
tion of the old Roman “Acta Diurna”’; we 
have studied their sports and compared 
them with our Speedway races, Olympic 
games, basketball tournaments, and base- 
ball world series; we have compared their 
methods of beauty culture with ours today 
as well as their cooking and recipes; we 
have listened to the pipes of Pan, the horn 
of Triton, the lyre of Apollo; we have sat 
in a council on Olympus while Juno and 

quarrelled; we have traveled 
through the air with Mercury, Iris, and 
Daedalus; we have crossed the Styx with 
Charon and visited Elysium and Aeneas, 
shuddering at the horrors of Tartarus as 
we passed by; we have helped Theseus fol- 
low Ariadne’s thread and escape from the 
labyrinth; we have accompanied Jason in 
quest of the golden fleece; with Pandora’s 
curiosity we have visited and _ reenacted 
many scenes of the Trojan War; we have 
celebrated Hallowe’en with the prophecies 
of sibyls and soothsayers; in the Christ- 
mas season we have revelled at the Saturn- 
alia; we have on St. Valentine’s day de- 
lighted in those love stories of Pyramus 
and Thisbe, Cupid and Psyche, Diana and 
indymion, Hero and Leander, Orpheus and 
EKurydice, Atalanta and Hippomenses; we 
have lived again the fatal Ides of March; 
we have reclined at Roman banquets while 
slaves removed our sandals and served all 
the old Roman delicacies “ab ovo ad mala”; 
lingered at the comissatio—the 
wine crowned; our heads are 
wreathed with garlands, perfume fills the 
air—but hark! I hear above all the voices 
some one saying “‘posco soleas” which means 
I have been here long enough and that now 
it is time to say “Valete.”’ 
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RECREATIONAL READING 
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There are two verses from poets of wide- 
ly differing gifts and environment which 
we have used on book lists for young peo- 
ple at the Indianapolis Public Library. 
They are those lovely lines of Emily Dick- 
inson, 

“There is no frigate like a book 
To take us lands away,” 
and the miracle so shiningly pictured by 
Edmund Blunden, 


“Suddenly the other side 
Of this world wide 
Grew near as the garden gate.” 

It seems to me that everything that 
should characterize such recreational read- 
ing as schools and libraries should encour- 
age is encompassed in these two stanzas. 
They fit both classes of youthful readers, 
those who want to escape, to be off and 
away, and those who want to sit quietly 
and bring the world to their feet. It mat- 
ters not which method is preferred just 
so the book chosen has within it qualities 
which make it able to perform the miracle. 


Classics and books which we have grown 
to regard as standards usually possess this 
power. It flows from the masterly depiction 
by the author of a period which he knew 
and loved or for which he had a great en- 
thusiasm, so that those of another day 
or another environment may easily, with- 
out effort, transport themselves into the 
backgrounds which he has erected and 
somehow feel the urge of life as his char- 
acters felt it. It is this type of book which 


constitutes what both school and library 
regard as recreational reading. And it 
must be borne in mind that recreational 


reading, so called for lack of a more ade- 
quate term, is very important reading in- 
deed. It promotes scholarship in all fields, 
in every direction. Through recreational 
reading, the teacher is able to build up 


backgrounds for students who are without 
them and to extend the horizons of those 
who have them. Consequently, it behooves 
her to instill the habit of reading. 


The two greatest factors in the establish- 
ment of the reading habit are creating the 
desire to read and making books available. 
The first quite naturally falls on the teach- 
er; the second on the librarian. Both are 
equally important. Both are joyful tasks 
and both should be joyfully administered. 
1 do not think the teacher fully realizes the 
power of a mere word of hers in this edu- 
cative process. As a librarian who works 


very closely with schools and _ receives 
daily in the library’ reactions from 


the classroom, I do not think it is an ex- 
aggeration to say that it is impossible for 
the teacher to over-estimate the part she 
plays. Let a teacher mention a book in a 
classroom and the demand for that book 
soon exhausts the library’s supply. Here 
in this drama of action and reaction that 
is constantly taking place between class- 
room and library is the librarian’s oppor- 
tunity. Instinctively, continuously, she 
meets the crisis in the same way by drawing 
on her own vital reading experiences and as- 
sociations. There is a book on the same 
subject perhaps a little newer, a trifle more 
exhilarating. The young reader is in- 
vited to the shelves. 

Often the distance from the desk to the 
shelves furnishes the creative moment. In- 
terests kindled in the classroom by the 
teacher, perhaps lying dormant, may then 
be fanned by the librarian into a mounting 
flame that will forever enliven and beauti- 
fy life. Possibilities of this character oc- 
cur daily. Recently two boys, athletic, im- 
patient, and very evidently loathe to be both- 
ered, came to the desk and asked for a book 
on poetry. 

“Do you want a book on the study, en- 
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joyment, or writing of verse, or a book of 
poems?” 

“A book of poems,” answered one, “any 
book. We gotta make a report.” 

“But you shouldn’t approach such a joy- 
ful thing as poetry with that feeling. Isn’t 
there some poet you particularly like?” 
There wasn’t. The most distant poetry 
shelves are on the baleony. That would 
afford some chance for conversation. So 
we started up the steps. 

“Wouldn’t you like to know something of 
the poetry of John Masefield? You recall 
he is the reigning poet laureate of Eng- 
land. He fills a great tradition that 
reaches way back to the time of Chaucer. 
Besides, he likes poetry that boys like. He 
wrote that wonderful poem of the sea, 

‘I want to go down to the sea again 

To the lonely sea and the sky—’ ” 

Two shining faces turned toward me— 
“And all I ask is a tall ship and a star 
to steer her by.” Yes sir, those two boys 
finished that quotation and from then on 
they were the protagonists in that particu- 
lar library drama. The librarian was a 
mere looker-on. One took Salt Water Bal- 
lads, and the other, Right Royal, that 
stirring long poem of the horse race of 
which Masefield himself thinks so well that 
he reads from it on the occasion of his 
platform appearances. Zest and a cer- 
tainty of enjoyment marked their demeanor 
as they departed. Those boys were going 
to read Masefield because they wanted to. 
The laureate’s poetry had become recrea- 
tional reading for them. 

Sometimes the young reader has ideas 
of his own. Be grateful when he has and 
help him preserve and develop them. In 
such an event the enthusiasms of the libra- 
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rian may leave him cold and unmoved. Per. 
haps the world he is headed for lies in a 
different direction from hers, but she has 
the charts for any realm and can open 
it up for him. Electricity, medicine, law, 
music, art, aviation, all have their path- 
finders and trail-blazers whose stories fas- 
cinate and spur to emulation and achieve. 
ment. The discovery of the young person’s 
interest results in a rapid mental inventory 
by the librarian of related books on 
the subject. An introductory one is 
chosen. This leads to another, and 
a third, till a whole’ background js 
built up authentic and real and wide ag 
the interest is wide. But it must be re. 
membered that such synthesis of knowl- 
edge, such correlation of book to book can 
only take place in the mind of the indi- 
vidual. That is why we must have trained 
librarians. Just a book won’t do. 

During this period of growth, this reach- 
ing out after the unknown which is part of 
the psychology of youth, books of all types 
should be enlisted. Hobby books used now 
to promote the present uppermost interest 
make even serious books recreational. At 
the same time they unconsciously implant 
the library in the life of the young person 
as a valuable aid to any future enterprise 
that might require the experience or ad- 
vice of others set down in print. 

Never has the job of teacher and libra- 
rian in this matter of recreational reading 
been so bolstered up by the makers of books, 
Today, publisher, author, and _ illustrator, 
all combined to make a book an irresistible 
thing. I have brought some of the recent 
ones that have been put on the shelves of the 
Indianapolis Public Library. They form 
conclusive evidence of the perfection which 
results from the cooperation of these three. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON PROGRAM 
Library—Room C-5 
VIRGINIA RINARD, Children’s Librarian, Indiana State Teachers College, 


Presiding 
LIBRARY CLUBS 


WILMA BENNETT 
Librarian at High School Library, LaPorte, Indiana 


In accord with an expanding program of 
extra-curriculum activity the library usual- 
ly assumes responsibility for one or more 
clubs in the school. These clubs, however, 
are not organized just to be “doing some- 
thing” but come in response to a felt need 
for their existence. 

The first library club was _ probably 
composed of pupils interested in helping 
the librarian. With several people work- 
ing it seemed to be a good idea to have reg- 
ular meetings to learn how to perform new 
duties and to discuss books and reading. 
(In many schools these volunteer workers 
paved the way for a regular class to train 
student assistants thoroughly and furnish 
the librarian more uniformly dependable 
helpers. ) 

A second type of library club may fol- 
low the principle of student participation 
in government and so concern itself with 
activities for cooperation between the stu- 
dent body and the library, especially in en- 
couraging obedience to library rules and 
in spreading knowledge of the resources of 
the library and how to use them. Member- 
ship may be representative, a designated 
number of pupils coming from each home 
room or class to form a club of ten to thir- 
ty members, or a three or five member 
council may be elected as part of the stu- 
dent government slate. 

A third type of library sponsored club is 
the organization of book lovers who find 
the librarian a congenial guide. They meet 
at stated intervals to discuss books and 
magazines, read and write book reviews, 
and engage in other literary activities. 

In our school, the first library club or- 
ganized was composed of student assist- 
ants. They were assigned to help in the li- 
brary a certain hour each day and were 
required to attend class once each week 
for an hour after school and to work out 


lesson sheets training them in the use of 
the library—all for one half an extra credit 
per semester! This seemed too much work 
and no pay, so we organized the exclusive 
Entre Nous Club to meet bi-weekly. Pro- 
grams leaned strongly toward refreshments 
and games although we made a survey of 
one field of library work as the preliminary 
part of each meeting. The after school at- 
tendant was always sure of help in putting 
the library in order so that we could shoo 
out the lingering patrons and lock the door 
early. 

Meetings were held in the work room 
because it was a cozier place for ten people. 
Each member was responsible for one pro- 
gram and she either assigned reports or 
invited a librarian to speak. One meeting 
was given over to a visit through the Plimp- 
ton Press, and another time we drove out 
to a small library in a nearby town, where 
the girls found the lack of classification and 
catalog offset by the charm and skilled 
memory of the librarian. 


After the more serious part of the pro- 
gram we usually adjourned to the library 
to have more room to play the games 
planned by a different girl for each meet- 
ing. Then came the part for which most 
of the group had been waiting since four 
o’clock. There was a technical restriction 
of five cents per person served, so the 
thermos bottles of hot cocoa and sandwiches 
deposited outside the library door by unwill- 
ing young brothers and the paper cups of 
ice cream and the cookies from kind moth- 
ers must have been great bargains. After 
this really serious business, the meeting 
was adjourned for all but the refreshment 
committee, who must stay to wash the 
dishes and see that the foods laboratory 
was left in condition to satisfy the critical 
eye of the home economics teacher. 

Now we are less foolishly ambitious. The 
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State Department of Public Instruction has 
approved our course for student assistants 
so that we may allow one credit per semes- 
ter toward graduation. The assistants then 
devote as much time to their work as to 
any solid Three are as- 
signed to the library each hour and each 
rotates one week of desk duty with one 
week in the work room and one week of 
study from lesson sheets. 


other subject. 


The principal arranges their programs 
in advance so the group can meet once a 
With 


a new lesson each three weeks, twelve or 
thirteen units may be covered during the 
school year. This year we have studied: 
rules and arrangement of the library; the 
printed parts of a book; the physical book; 
the card catalog; magazines and periodical 
indexes; encyclopedias; bibliography mak- 
ing; library publicity; reference work; and 
reference books. Library duties include: 
charging, slipping, and replacing’ books, 
magazines, and material from the vertical 
file; helping patrons; making bibliogra- 
phies; typing of all sorts except cataloging; 
preparing new books; re-inforcing maga- 
zines and pamphlets; mounting clippings 
and pictures; posting book jackets and pre- 
paring bulletin boards; simple mending; 
filing above the rod in cataloging and 
shelf lists; keeping daily circulation and 
attendance statistics; and being generally 
useful. 


week as a class, during school time. 


Entre Nous has more than doubled its 
membership, as former student assistants as 
weil as those enrolled in the class are eli- 
gible. As efficiency measures, meetings are 
held after school but once a month and 
have moved to the cafeteria adjoining the 
foods laboratory. The girls decided this 
year that they would like their programs 
to deal with books and reading rather than 
with library technique, and so have in- 
vited a guest speaker for each meeting. 
Among these were the chairman of the Cen- 
tennial committee on literature who talked 
about LaPorte authors, the mechanical 
drawing teacher who gave a chalk talk 
showing how to keep the books clean by 
attaching feather dusters to the tails of 
book worms, and the manager of the 
Plimpton Press who traced the manufac- 
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ture of the book from manuscript to job. 
ber. 

Through their long and intimate associa. 
tion with the library, the members of the 
Iintre Nous have become efficient library 
guides and have served in this capacity on 
several occasions. The first project for the 
present school year was a tea for the teach. 
er librarians and two student assistants 
from each school in the county. 

Each of our girls wore the name of apn 
author, while titles of their books were 
pinned on the guests. After partners were 
found, shyness soon disappeared and the 
room was a-buzz with such comments as 
these. “Here are our college catalogs ar. 
ranged alphabetically by states. There is 
a separate box on the shelf for each state 
and two for Indiana and Illinois.” “Here 
is our fiction. We have more, but it is in 
circulation most of the time.” “This js 
the vertical file. Pamphlets, clippings, and 
small pictures are filed together by sub. 
jects in manila folders. There is a card in 
the catalog for each subject.” After the 
tour of the library we took our guests to the 
little auditorium for music, talks, games, 
and tea. 

Formerly, we gave instruction in the 
use of the library through the freshman 
home rooms, and each freshman Library 
Council member was assisted by a member 
of Entre Nous, who gave information 
when the freshman got into difficulties in 
coaching the group about the library rules 
and arrangement, and _ they encouraged 
the new students to come to the library to 
get acquainted and acted as guides for the 
vroups they sponsored. 

When the English classes came to the 
library to work out the practical problem, 
the library assistants were invaluable aids 
in checking the books’ returned to the 
shelves, which was one of the six problems. 

A contest in which the home room making 
the highest average grade on the library 
test was allowed to choose a three dollar 
pook for the library and be the first to 
read it, motivated the work for Entre Nous 
and Library Council members as well as 
for the 9 A’s, because it was considered 4 
distinctive honor to train the winning home 
room. 

Home rooms have since been re-organized 
on the basis of vocational interest, each 
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group being composed of pupils interested 
in the same or similar occupations. In re- 
sponse to the increased demand for infor- 
mation on vocations, the library has ac- 
quired new books and more than two hun- 
dred pamphlets. The teachers’ meeting for 
April was waived in favor of open house 
in the library when the new material on vo- 
cations was displayed. Each student as- 
sistant chose two or three teachers and 
showed them through the library and work 
room where the magazines are filed. Be- 
fore the meeting each had compiled a bib- 
liography of all our material on one voca- 
tion. The teachers appreciated this oppor- 
tunity to browse through the library, as they 
have no free periods in which to come, and 
the assistants really had a good time in be- 
ing able for once to tell their teachers some- 
thing. 

The supreme occasion of acting as a 
guide, however, occurred at the annual night 
school when classes are held for the bene- 
fit of patrons. The library assistants stood 
at the door and offered to show visitors 
through the library, and it fell to the lot 
of one to conduct the superintendent and 
all the school board! She did it charming- 
ly and afterwards confided that she didn’t 
mind a bit—she thought her public speak- 
ing had helped. 

The Library Council was organized later 
as a representative body to relay informa- 
tion about the library to home rooms, and 
to bring suggestions and questions from 
students. It is composed of one member 
from each of the thirty-one home rooms. 
Through this organization, we feel that stu- 
dents learn to understand more about their 
library and to feel more respect for the 
necessary rules. The Council publishes a 
mimeographed paper monthly, called the 
News Noser. This contains student writ- 
ten reviews of books and magazine arti- 
cles, lists of new books, lists on pertinent 
subjects, and questions and answers. 

Usually the entire membership of the 
Council is divided into committees, each pu- 
pil choosing the committee on which he 
prefers to work. The correspondence com- 
mittee writes letters to similar clubs in 
other schools. They have heard from Car- 
lisle, Pennsylvania, Persia, and Mexico. 
When the other club sends a snapshot, our 
students select correspondents from the 
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picture. The Council recently posed for 
their picture to send in return. 

The new books committee keeps posted 
on accessions to the library and sees that 
reviews are written for the News Noser. 
The magazine committee does likewise for 
outstanding magazine articles. The room 
committee makes suggestions as to the most 
convenient arrangements of books and fur- 
niture and bring occasional gifts of bou- 
quets and plants. The scrap book commit- 
tee collects material for the scrap book we 
intend to make and send to the American 
Library Association. It takes almost a se- 
mester to get all members interested and 
working, so many of our committees are 
inactive now because the membership was 
recently disrupted by the re-organization 
of home rooms. 

We have what amounts to a third library 
club in the librarians’ home room. Twen- 
ty-five girls signed for this group because 
they think they want to be librarians. 
(They don’t read the American Library As- 
sociation Bulletin.) Each Monday we have 
a program of reports and discussion on 
some phase of library work. When we took 
up cataloging, the cataloger from the pub- 
lic library came over and discussed her 
work and answered questions. In prepara- 
tion for the program on hospital library 
work, two girls made the rounds through 
the hospital with the librarian and added 
their personal experience to the reports 
given from library magazines. Each kind 
of library work is analyzed as to nature of 
work, educational requirements, personal 
requirements, advantages and disadvan- 
tages, probable salary, and possibility of 
finding a position. On the first Monday of 
each month, the girls tell about interesting 
books they have read. 

All these library clubs make heavy de- 
mands on the time and energy of the libra- 
rian, and sometimes it does seem that a 
great deal of exertion on her part is neces- 
sary to produce even a little enthusiasm and 
activity in the club. However, she receives 
her reward and receives it amply. 

A student assistant comparing her ideas 
of library work “before and after taking” 
says: “When I started the course I thought 
that to be a librarian was a snap and that 
all there was to do was to sit at a desk 
and charge out books ... I did not think 
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the course would be of much use to me, but 
just a lot of fun. I know now that it is 
useful and not quite so much fun, but yet 
more fun than some other courses.” 

When a seemingly irresponsible lad not 
always rating an A in citizenship is so 
sobered by his election to Library Council 
that he spends an hour looking up every- 
thing we have about machinists to inform 
his home room, and another comes to school 
at seven o’clock in the morning to take pic- 
tures for the scrap book when the light is 
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best, the librarian realizes that “letting 
George do it” (or think he is doing it) is 
one of the best ways to get and keep his in- 
terest and loyalty. When pupils realize the 
work which must be done in a library 
through actual participation, they appre- 
ciate more thoroughly the benefits to be de- 
rived. This attitude developed through the 
various library clubs, permeates the stu- 
dent body, and produces a general attitude 
of pride and friendliness toward the li- 
brary. 


HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES AND EXTRA-CURRICULUM ACTIVI- 


TIES 


FLORENCE SCHAD 


Librarian at Manual Training High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Without doubt, extra-curriculum activi- 
ties have a definite place in the educational 
program of our high schools today. One 
who is engaged in secondary education will 
readily admit that a school library, proper- 
ly functioning, is an integral part of the 
school system. We think of the school li- 
brary as an adjunct to the classroom, but 
do we think of it in relation to the activi- 
ties outside of the classroom, the so-called 
extra-curriculum activities? It is up to us, 
as high school librarians, to prove that our 
school libraries can render just as valuable 
service to the extra-curriculum activities of 
the school as to those of the curriculum. 

I have been asked to tell how the library 
at Manual Training High School, Indian- 
apolis, is endeavoring to serve the various 


extra-curriculum activities in our school. Of 
course we must bear in mind that a project 


which is successfully carried on in one high 


school may not meet with the same degree of 


success in another. The school curriculum 
and the policy of the school must be taken 
into consideration. The librarian should at- 
tend all faculty meetings for here the edu- 
cational and routine policies of the school 
are discussed. Only if the librarian is fully 
aware of the goal that the principal and 
faculty are striving towards and the meth- 
ods by which they are seeking to reach this 
goal can she utilize the resources of the 
school library to the fullest extent. 

Clubs have a prominent place in the ex- 
tra-curriculum program of our school. Ev- 
ery Tuesday, the third period is set aside 
for the meeting of these clubs. They are di- 


vided into two groups, X and Y, meeting 
on alternate Tuesdays. Following, I will list 
the clubs to give you an idea of the wide 
range of interest represented. Book Club, 
Poetry Club, Odd Number (a club for those 
interested in creative writing), Camera 
Club, Chess and Checkers, Cosmopolitan 
Club, Forum Club (opened to juniors, sen- 
iors and post graduates who are interested 
in discussing current political and economic 
questions), Junior Red Cross, Science, Mil- 
itary Club (for members of the R.O.T.C.), 
Speech Arts and Radio Club, V.V.V.’s (a 
club for girls interested in gymnasium). 
The school library cannot serve all clubs 
in the same manner; some will more natur- 
ally turn to the library for aid. Since my 
time is limited I cannot go through the 
whole list of clubs and analyze the manner 
in which the library serves each one, so I 
will tell of only three that are representa- 
tive of our work. A Book Club is always a 
joy to a librarian and ours has proved to 
be no exception. The program committee 
met with the librarian and discussed the 
type of program they wanted and after the 
librarian introduced them to book review 
sources, such as the Saturday Review of 
Literature, Books, Book Review Digest, 
Harpers, and others, they became most en- 
thusiastic and planned a very interesting 
program for their club. The program was 
posted on the library bulletin board 
and the librarian aided in _ reserving 
the books for the members. Whenever 
a news item pertaining to books or 
authors came to our attention we passed 
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it along to the Book Club, either through 
the club sponsor or the president. By way 
of example, when Richard Halliburton lec- 
tured in Indianapolis a few weeks ago, we 


placed the announcement of his lecture 
with his picture and a few of his books on 
display and called it to the attention of the 
members of the club. 


The Camera Club is one of the newer 
clubs in the school. They have placed a bul- 
letin board in the library just devoted to 
Camera Club interests. The club sponsor 
and I both feel that, due to this publicity, 
interest in the club has become more wide- 
spread and has caused the Camera Club to 
be one of the most active in the school. A 
committee under the supervision of the fac- 
ulty sponsor is responsible for the chang- 
ing of the bulletin board. Photographs tak- 
en by the pupils as well as some very beau- 
tiful ones taken by professionals are posted 
from time to time. Club announcements are 
sometimes posted. Two magazines, The 
American Photography and the Camera are 
subscribed for by the pupils and are placed 
in the library where they are easily acces- 
sible at all times. We have arranged a spe- 
cial shelf in the library with books on pho- 
tography. These books are changed fre- 
quently and the school library’s own collec- 
tion is supplemented by books borrowed 
from the public library. 


Sometimes the school librarian is at a 
loss to know how to serve the athletic de- 
partment. The V.V.V.’s (Vim, Vigor, and 
Vitality) is a club composed of girls in ad- 
vanced gymnasium classes. When I con- 
sulted with the president of this club in re- 
gard to their program for the semester, I 
found that the library could be of real ser- 
vice to them. At each meeting one member 
was to give a short historical sketch and 
interesting facts relating to a certain sport. 
Swimming, tennis, golf, skiing, and hockey 
were some of the sports to be discussed. 
The librarian was able by knowing ahead 
of time that she would be called upon to 
furnish this information to have  bibli- 
ographies already compiled when the re- 
quests came. Magazine articles about sports 
and famous athletes were called to the stu- 
dents’ attention. 


Locking over the reports of the last year 
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I have summarized the ways in which our 
school library and the clubs cooperated. 

1. Library furnished material on parlia- 
mentary procedure. 

2. Library helped plan club programs and 
obtained books and material requested. 

ov. Library called clubs’ attention to new 
books and magazine articles bearing upon 
their subjects. 

4. Library furnished suggestions for 
games and stunts for the social affairs of 
the clubs. 

5. Library suggested plays for the dra- 
matic clubs and the Junior Red Cross clubs; 
also aided in getting illustrations for cos- 
tuming the plays. 

6. Library compiled bibliographies for 
four of the clubs. 

7. Library gathered together material for 
the debate clubs. 

8. Library had on display projects made 
by club members. Example: 

George Washington Bicentennial Stamp 
Collection arranged by the Collectors’ 
Club. 

Red Cross Scrapbooks made by the Junior 
ted Cross Club. 

9. Librarian gave talks to various clubs 
on the following subjects: Library work 
as a vocation; reading for companionship; 
some book friends. 

Another extra-curriculum activity that 
calls for close cooperation on the part of 
the school library is the editing and pub- 
lishing of the school paper. At Manual 
Training High School the library aids the 
editorial staff of the school paper in numer- 
ous ways. In a folder kept on the libra- 
rian’s desk are filed suggestions for feature 
articles and editorials, book reviews writ- 
ten by the pupils and student library as- 
sistants, book quotations, calendar of com- 
ing important events, jokes, and anything, 
in fact, that we think the Booster staff 
might be interested in. Any of you who 
have had any experience in the getting out 
of a school paper will know how often at the 
last minute before the paper is rushed off 
to the printer there is a need for an extra 
four or five lines to act as a filler. The 
editors of our school paper have often said 
that the material in the above mentioned 
folder has helped them out many, many 
times in just such an emergency. The 
school paper affords a useful means for 
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publicity for the school library. A report- 
er is assigned rerularly to the library 
and every week we try to have at least one 
article in the school paper calling atten- 
tion in some manner to the school library. 


Another extra-curriculum activity that 
is generally found in all high schools is the 
assembly. A wide-awake librarian can 
find a variety of opportunities for service 
at such a time. Too often, I think, we 
school librarians make the mistake of wait- 
ing for the teachers to come to us and ask 
for aid; where, if we were on the alert, 
we would anticipate their needs and go to 
them. I have always found the teachers 
very pleasantly surprised and grateful for 
any suggestions about books or library ma- 
terial that might aid them and their com- 
mittees in planning a program. 


Two years ago an interesting procedure 
was followed in our school in regard to the 
assembly programs. Every department 
was asked to be responsible for one as- 
sembly program during the school year. 
The librarian arranged it so that the Li- 
brary Assembly would fall during Book 
Week. A little playlet was written by the 
librarian, bringing the Dewey Decimal Clas- 
sification to life and showing the pupils the 
wealth of information and pleasure await- 
ing them in their own school library. The 
student helpers in the library were the 


actors. The program was enthusiastically 
applauded but the librarian is sure that the 
success of the playlet was due to the wild 
antics of the pussy cat which insisted upon 
mewing at the most inopportune time. The 
library was able to serve in some manner 
every assembly program that was put on 
that semester. 

In our high school only the senior classes 
are organized. The various committees 
and officers of the classes come to the li- 
brary for aid in choosing appropriate class 
mottoes or class colors. The librarian has 
listed in the very useful ready reference 
file all books in the school library where in- 
formation of this kind can be found. Many 
times we librarians accidently find material 
which has been requested in the past and 
which we are reasonably sure will be re- 
quested again some time in the future. 
A ready reference file for just such elu- 
sive information will more than repay the 
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little time that it takes to make a sub. 
ject card for it and the filing of it in its 
proper place. The members of the senior 
classes who are chosen to write the vale. 
dictorian address or the class history seek 
help from the school library for new ideas 
as to how to present their subjects. Ivy 
Day and Class Day are important social] 
aclivities for our seniors and the library 
assisted the committee on program, decora- 
tion, and entertainment. 

Another extra-curriculum activity that 
particularly should concern the high school 
librarian is educating the adolescent boy 
and girl in the proper use of their leisure 
time. The sixth objective in the Cardinal] 
Principles of Education as drawn up by a 
committee appointed by the National 
Education Association a few years ago is 
worthy use of leisure time. To quote this 
same report, “Education should equip the 
individual to secure from his leisure the re- 
creation of body, mind, and spirit, and the 
enrichment of his personality.’”” Nowhere 
else in the high school is the opportunity 
for guiding and developing the reading 
habit of the adolescent boy and girl more 
pronounced than in the school library. It 
is not only necessary that the book collec- 
tion of a high school library should sup- 
plement the course of study of the high 
school but it should by all means include 
books that represent all phases of inter- 
est peculiar to the boy and girl of high 
school age. The librarian should spend a 
great deal of time and earnest thought in 
selection of books that are primarily for 
recreational reading. One of the joys of 
selecting books for a high school library 
is that there is not the immediate demand 
for books the moment they come off of the 
press as is expected of Public Libraries. | 
make it a firm rule that no fiction book is 
bought for our school library that I have 
not examined thoroughly. Any fiction book 
that is likely to give the boy or girl a per- 
verted view of life is harmful even though 
it be written by an outstanding writer, and 
depicts incidents realistically. Just because 
a book does not contain anything that can 
be termed harmful does not make it accept- 
able for a high school collection, for every 
book added should have an element for posi- 
tive good. Adolescent psychology teaches us 
that boys and girls of the “teen” age dre 
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more impressionalistic at that time than 
any other; hence ideas and thoughts that 
thev gather from their reading greatly in- 
fuence their thinking in later life. In this 
day and age, when the depression is so gen- 
eral, I think that the high school librarians 
have a greater opportunity to impress upon 
their young friends the companionship and 
pleasure that can be derived from read- 
ing. They do not have the money to go 
to shows or dances as they formerly did 
and I find that they are turning to reading 
of library books probably because they are 
free. 

Now for some specific examples as to 
how we in our library are endeavoring to 
instill in our boys and girls the love of 
reading which we hope will carry over into 
their adult lives. We try to make the li- 
brary as attractive as possible with pic- 
tures, posters, illustrated editions, book 
jackets, and flowers, when we can afford 
them. Fortunately the school policy is, 
that library attendance is purely volun- 
tary, no one is assigned to the library for 
a definite period; so the pupils who use 
the library do so because they have a de- 
sire to be there. This eliminates a great 
deal of the discipline for I have discovered 
from past experiences that generally the 
trouble makers are those who are idle and 
uninterested. 

The art department has made us some 
slogans, some of them reading as follows: 
STOP! LOOK! READ!; ADVENTUR- 
ING IN THE AIR; HOW TO BE AN 
ATHLETE; SE™ AMERICA FIRST. 
These slogans with appropriate book jack- 
ets and books are placed on a special dis- 
play case and are used as bait material. 
We feel that the book reviews placed in 
the school paper have a decided influence 
upon pupils. A day or two after the is- 
sue of the Booster we have a number of 
requests for the books that were mentioned 
in the school paper. We send to some class- 
room and rollroom teachers book jackets 
which the teachers post upon their bulle- 
tin boards. The teachers report that they 
cause censiderable comment and often re- 
quest a new supply. From time to time 
we have book lists mimeographed and they 
are placed upon the charging desk for free 
distribution. In some classes we use this 
scheme: a classroom collection is made up 
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consisting of interesting biography, poetrr, 
fiction, and travel and sent to the English 
teacher. When the quicker pupils have 
completed a certain unit they are given 
he privilege of reading one of the books 
from this collection. This gives the 
teacher an opportunity to devote all her at- 
tention to the slower pupils and at the same 
time the quicker pupils are kept occupied. 

All the above are methods used to stimu- 
late voluntary reading but only through 
personal contact with the individual boy 
and girl can the best results be obtained. 
When a pupil returns a book we try to 
get him to express his like or dislike for 
it. Some times the answer is nothing more 
than, “It was a swell book.” That is 
enough for us. It gives us an idea of the 
kind of book he likes and while he ‘is brows- 
ing around the room looking for something 
else to read we bring him a book suggest- 
ing that he might like it since it is similar 
to the one he has just returned. We are 
well repaid when we see a grin spread 
across his face as he mumbles a, “Thank 
you.” We try and watch for him the next 
time he comes into the library, to see if he 
will offer any comments. If we have been 
fortunate enough to please him we find that 
aiter a time or two he seeks us out to give 
us his voluntary opinion of the book. It has 
happened a number of times where a boy 
or girl has brought a book to me and asked 
me to read it and tell him what I think of 
it. Sometimes a pupil is very reticent and 
if I am not able to draw him out I look at 
his I. Q. rating in the school office and 
consult his teachers. By this time I gen- 
erally have some background to work upon. 
The next time I observe him in the library 
I try to approach him from a different an- 
cle. It generally works! 

A high school librarian to be successful 
in guiding the reading of her young friends 
must be a reader herself. It is folly for her 
to recommend books that she has not read or 
to recommend books merely from the read- 
ing of a book review. It is far better to 
be honest with the pupils and simply admit 
that you have not read it than try to give a 
lackadaisical account of what you think 
the book might be about. If the pupil has 
reason to doubt your sincerity he will dis- 
trust you and will remain hostile to all fu- 
ture attempts of yours. So as a parting 
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thought to those of you who are engaged 
in directing the reading of young boys and 
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girls I suggest that you read, read, read, 
and keep on reading. 


SATURDAY MORNING PROGRAM 
Library—Room C-5 
MAE Dopson, Librarian, Wiley High School, Terre Haute, Indiana, Pre. 
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TRAINING STUDENT ASSISTANTS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL LI. 


BRARY 


VELMA SHAFFER 
Adult Library, Horace Mann School, Gary, Indiana 


Before I explain the plan of instruction 
we have been most successfully using in 
training student assistants for our library, I 
should like to quote several paragraphs 
from the National Survey of Secondary 
Education bulletin on the Secondary- 
School Library." The bulletin deserves 
special consideration in any _ discussion 
about assistants because it is new and be- 
cause it is a survey made by experienced 
workers under authorization of the Office 
of Education. The parts I am quoting deal 
with our obligation to the assistants, factors 
in choosing assistants, and methods of 
training assistants. 

First, our obligation to the assistants. 

“The work of pupils cannot, however, be 
regarded merely as a means of helping 
the librarian; it must be planned to give 
the pupil varied experience which will be 
of value to him in his future use of books 
and of libraries and in his future contacts 
with people.” 

Second, factors in choosing assistants. 

“In choosing these library assistants, at 
least two factors must be considered: first, 
the pupils’ interest in the work, and second, 
their ability to do the work.” 

Third, methods of training assistants in 
which we are especially interested. 

“In general, there are three methods of 
training pupil library assistants: first, 
holding group meetings during which pu- 
pils are given instructions regarding their 
work; second, working with pupils individ- 
ually as problems arise; and, third, pro- 


*B. Lamar Johnson, The Secondary-School 
Library, (National Survey of Secondary 
Education, Monagraph No. 17. Washington, 
D. C.: United States Office of Education), 


pp. 25-7. 





viding group instruction supplemented by 
individual work with pupils.” 

The part of the bulletin that we are 
interested in at present is the section on 
methods of instruction. Statistics in the 
survey show that out of 398 libraries only 
nine per cent give group instruction. We 
do not know definitely how the other libra- 
rians are meeting their obligation to the 
assistants—whether they have some other 
plan or no plan at all; whether group in- 
struction is omitted because there is no 
place for it in their school program or 
because they definitely favor individual in- 
struction. 

In order to find out more about how other 
librarians were handling the problem of 
training assistants, I prepared the bibliog- 
raphy which has been distributed to you. 
Six librarians out of the ten listed give 
group instruction. The starred articles in 
the bibliography describe the methods used 
and in some cases the material covered as 
well. Evidently the majority of librarians 
who are writing on this topic favor group 
instruction. One very outstandning fact 
must be taken into consideration though. 
An assigned hour has been provided in the 
curriculum of these schools for the group 
instruction. Usually it is the club activi- 
ties hour which comes once a week. 


Suppose, nowever, that there is no weekly 
hour provided for activities. With children 
from long distances, early winter sunsets, 
a long school day, other after-school acti- 
vities to compete with, how is the libra- 
rian able to find a suitable time for group 
instruction? And if she does manage to 
squeeze it in after school, aren’t her pupils 
too tired to learn much about reference 
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books, for instance? How can she deal 


with absences so that work can be made up? 
Is it practical to work on assignments dur- 
ing the library hour which is really reserved 
for practice work? 

The organization of the school itself will 
determine to a great extent the plan used 
in training such a student group. Prob- 


ably this fact accounts for the lack of uni- 
formity in methods librarians are using at 
present. I have myself, at various times, 
trained different groups of students in sev- 
eral different ways— students working for 
credit and students that were not; students 
that made and bound little booklets of their 
library lessons; and students that remained 
after school for group instruction. We 
were continually attempting to find a means 
of instruction that was satisfactory for 
the pupil, the library, and the librarian. 


The students who worked without credit 
were among my first library helpers. This 
was in the high school at Eau Claire, Wis- 
‘consin. The group was organized into a 
club with a constitution, officers, and pins. 
The plan proved popular, especially the 
pins, but did not insure a very dependable 
turn-out at meetings after the novelty wore 
off. Consequently our assistants had vary- 
ing degrees of information of the lessons 
about how to use the library. 


In the schools of Gary, our assistants re- 
ceive credit, but we have no specified time 
for an activities group meeting. Our school 
day is long (8:15 a.m.—4:15 p.m.). We have 
never felt that we wanted our library assist- 
ants to forego the after-school matinee 
dance, school play, the hockey try-out, ete. 
We have another problem also—students 
may assist any instructor with such clerical 
duties as recording grades, taking attend- 
ance, checking papers. No outside prep- 
aration is required of these assistants. For 
this daily service students receive two 
points a semester with a maximum of four 
points’ allowed. Library assistants who re- 
ceive the same credit are thus put on a par 
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*7One hundred and sixty points required 
for graduation in our school instead of the 
usual thirty-two credits. One point is 
about one-fifth of a credit. 
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with these clerical assistants; yet library 
assistants are definitely expected to receive 


instruction and training. 


Early in my Gary experience I tried 


weekly group library lessons after school, 
with an unusual group of students—one 
later a University of Chicago scholarship 
These 
with special references and 
assigned special reports. Here for the first 
time lessons on library work as a vocation 
and pamphlets from library schools were in- 
troduced. The need for this type of infor- 
mation was so evident that ever since it 
has become an important unit in our own 
library instruction. The time for the les- 
son was short, so the students worked in- 
dependently making their own books and 
binding them. The results were disheart- 
ening for the booklets were oftentimes care- 
lessly assembled and slip-shod as to li- 
brary detail. 


student. lessons were carefully 


worked out 


students definitely did not like to stay 
after school for lessons. I can never re- 
member a student who really enjoyed 
working up lessons on the library either out 
of school or during the library work hour. 
But all of them have loved doing library 
tasks and have shown an eagnerness to 
master library routine. Consequently, my 
own conclusion is that students respond 
best to the lure of a real library job and 
real responsibility. 


We now assure assistants that they have 
the same responsibility in the library as if 
they were going into public library service 
as pages. The job is theirs; we ask them 
to make out of it what they can. They 
know that the faster they learn, the more 
varied will be their tasks. They know that 
no matter what their class standing they 
can do library duties as soon as they know 
how—regardless of whether it is their 
first, second, or fourth semester of library 
experience. Our training for assistants is 
planned as work develops in our daily li- 
brary routine. We are attempting to dis- 
pense with formal instruction and devise 
a means in harmony with some of the 
newer methods of general high school li- 
brary instruction given to all students 
whereby reference books, for instance, are 
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taught in the class where they will be used 
and at the time when they are needed. 

Mary Helen may be asked to spend her 
period today arranging Library of Con- 
eress order slips. The instruction may be 
limited to a mere chart for arrangement 
as in the Handbook. Mary Helen doesn’t 
know quite what it’s all about, but when 
these cards come in she does know what 
they are and she knows from the bill, which 
she has a chance to check, that her good 
work last week has saved the library ac- 
ual money because she arranged the slips 
correctly. 

Supposing, though, Mary Helen is going 
to make out Library of Congress orders. 
The librarian is busy; the subject couldn’t 
possibly have come up in group meeting 
even if we had had one, for Mary Helen is 
just a beginner; the Library of Congress 
Handbook is most certainly too complicated. 
Yet Mary Helen could make out those order 
slips as well as the librarian. 

Our answer is the Code Book—not a 
complicated lesson plan with readings in 
this and text, but a compilation of rules 
about our library. It is used by assistants, 
by substitutes, and will probably be most 
useful as a guide for any succeeding li- 
brarian. It is the library’s Bible. Every 
assistant is given time at the beginning of 
each semester to study this book and is ex- 
pected to be thoroughly familiar with its 
contents. It is revised constantly by sug- 
gestions that these students make. Through 
it, assistants learn general library routine 
duties. The first week is generally devoted 
to this type of study. Assistants spend a 
part of each period reviewing the Code 
Book. Check-ups are made by the librarian, 
and assistants are assigned study in parts 
in which they are weak. Later they are 
trained in special duties when individual 
abilities have been discovered by the li- 
brarian. Student assistants become ini- 
tiated into the library without any strain 
on the librarian, by studying the Code Book, 
being shown the routine work by former as- 
sistants, and by asking the librarian about 
any difficult parts or things in which they 
are especially interested. 

But, you say, the Code Book is a lot of 
work; it has taken so much of the libra- 
rian’s time to prepare it. True, but the li- 
brarian has worked on it instead of pre- 
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paring for assistants general mimeo- 
graphed sheets, lesson plans, tests, and in- 
stead of grading notebooks. She has called 
on older groups of assistants to read parts 
of it to point out what is not clear. New 
assistants who don’t quite understand some 
explanation aid also. In this way every.- 
one in the library uses the Code Book, 
helps correct, revise, and enlarge it con- 
tinually, thus providing something per. 
manent for the library. The Code Book 
must of course have an index and it must 
be a full index. Capable students might 
help here also and really learn something 
about cross references. The index in our 
300k was double-spaced so that cross 
could be made “when Mary 


Code 


references 


felen looked for something she couldn't 
find.” 
The main sections in Part I deal with 


library practice of a general nature such 
as, books, periodicals, and their indexes; 
loan work; mechanical processes; refer- 
ence work; how to become a librarian. Part 
Ii contains alphabetized sections of differ- 
ent library practices of a more detailed 
nature such as, accessioning; general ad- 
ministration; bills; bulletins to teachers; 
cataloging; exhibits; inventory; loan col- 
lections; ordering; pamphlets; publicity; 
statistics; withdrawals.  Addi- 
tional sections contain a history of the li- 
brary and bibliographies on school library 
material. Samples and outlines are in- 
cluded whenever possible. (Sample _ book 
pocket, sample book charges, ete.)  Ad- 
vertising circulars are used to describe 
l’niied States Catalog, Book Review Di- 
gest, Readers’ Guide, Vertical File Service. 
Much of the material is quoted and at the 
same time adapted for use in our library. 

Two things are needed for successful 
student instruction of this type: first, an 
assistants’ bulletin board in the work room 
for schedules of work, general corrections, 
ete.; and second, a spindle at the desk for 
notes revising work of individual students. 
Assistants in our library are requested to 
bring these notes to the librarian if they 
do not fully understand them or to okay 
them so the librarian will know that her 
message has been read. 

There are two concrete methods of check- 
ing up on this means of instruction. One is 
a semester test; another is a chart for each 
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student showing the work she did daily, 
with a “remarks” column for the librarian 
containing such items as: 


Library Task Librarian’s Remarks 
Library of Congress 


Orders 3 errors 
Shelving Okay 
Charging “Overnights” 

incorrect 
Library of Congress 

Orders Okay 

Ete. 


Each process incorrectly dune can be re- 
peated. The librarian has a summary of 
the work done and can see from week to 
week what additional work to plan. She 
might also have a list of minimum and 
maximum skills to be obtained for credit in 
the work. The semester test might be re- 
served for students whose work was un- 
satisfactory or who continually had to do 
over their work. We need not feel obli- 
gated to follow a certain set library school 
procedure, for we are in no way giving a 
substitute for even a six weeks’ library 
training course. The library assistants are 
not learning to become librarians any more 
than the other clerical assistants in our 
school are learning to become teachers. 

The one thing that I have objected to 
in most school library plans for assistants 
has been the choice only of those students 
with the best grades. We all realize, of 
course, that the better help we have, the 
better service we can give. But sometimes 
a librarian will, I am sure, be able to use 
an inferior student, if the student really 
loves working in the library and if the 
training is helpful to her. Much will de- 
pend, of course, on the school principal and 
on the amount of other work the student 
has to do. 

One very startling successful and happy 
experience with such a student has pos- 
sibly made me over-enthusiastic about the 
idea. The assistant of whom I am speak- 
ing was unable to keep up her studies, yet 
her mother wished to keep her in school. 
The girl finally enrolled in the library for 
assistance and proved to be one of our 
really outstanding helpers. She learned the 
mechanics of charging and discharging 
books and of desk work. Her real field 
was, however, the work room; she liked 
mending and reinforcing and took a great 
deal of pride in her work. Many times she 


asked me if the new girl could do it as 
well as she! For this particular student 
the library filled a need which she had 
missed in the classroom and which she had 
missed socially. She gained poise and lost 
her shyness. Her manner was especially 
pleasing when she was allowed to instruct 
other students in mechanical tasks, which 
she was later able to do. Here at last was 
a place where she deservedly won the praise 
she had missed in academic subjects. 

I have always wondered why these manu- 
al-minded students cannot come to the li- 
brary, if they wish, and do the tricky past- 
ing and repairing jobs of the library work 
room, and why a superior student, after 
learning something about mending for gen- 
eral information, must keep at it just be- 
cause the work must be done. Library work 
has elements of both academic and shop- 
work. Why does not the librarian recognize 
this and use both types of students? Some 
of the assistants may be suited best for 
purely mechanical work, some for clerical 
duties, and others for reference, bibliogra- 
phy making, and more academic assistance. 
On office record sheets, comments such as, 
“work confined to mechanical tasks in li- 
brary—cor clerical work,” will clear up any 
difficulties; it will also enable the libra- 
rian to grade according to ability in that 
line of work and to give an “A” if the 
work has been done well. The librarian by 
the comment has saved herself from criti- 
cism from a superior student who has done 
all types of library work and who could be 
recommended for further library training 
and service. 

Qne of our freshmen students is a good 
example of how a superior student will 
progress by the Code Book method. Let 
us cali her Dorothy. She practically 
“lived” in the library; she was there dur- 
ing her assigned hour daily; she was also 
there after school, Saturday mornings, and 
even evenings when we were organizing a 
new library in the building. Dorothy has 
an insatiable desire to learn all about the 
library; she couldn’t ask her questions fast 
enough! Though only a freshman, she 
took over statistical work on the monthly 
reports, she filed, and every chance she got 
she took teacher requests for bibliographies 
and prepared them herself in creditable 
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fashion before the librarian could get on 
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the job. Yet Dorothy was no prodigy. We 
allowed her throughout her library service 
to assume responsibility for the more de- 
tailed library tasks and to progress as 
rapidly as she desired; seldom was Dorothy 
required to read shelves even in her first 
semester though she enjoyed that too and 
did it willingly when the library was “in a 
mess.” 

I believe that this type of instruction is 
the most. satisfactory and _ businesslike 
method of approaching the problem of 
training students in schools where there are 
no paid assistants or regularly assigned 
hours of instruction. The Code Book plan 
may not be practical for large schools with 
many assistants. The National Survey of 
Secondary Education bulletin, however, re- 
ports a median number of pupil assistants 
as 8.3. Group instruction would probably 
be necessary for more than twenty-five pu- 
pils. Even with group instruction and lesson 
plans, though, students could work on a 
Code Bock and each semester expand, en- 
large, and revise former contributions un- 
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til the library has something permanent. 
The one hundred and fifty page Code Book 
I have to show you today is the outgrowth 
of a twenty-five page one five years ago, 
We are admonished over and over again 
not to exploit pupils by using them to do 
routine tasks. But to become librarians 
they are going to have to learn a great 
many routine duties and do them many 
times over. It is this bugaboo that has 
made me try these organizations and clubs 
when almost before I started I knew that 
there were already too many student or. 
ganizations in our school. Most students, 
moreover, are proud to be depended on. Af- 
ter all, a semester is a short time. Is it 
not well to concentrate on one or two tasks 
as specialties for this time while learning 
in a general way the inner workings of a 
school library? The thrill of a real job is 
predominant among youngsters of high 
school age. Maybe we librarians can supply 
a real need; just possibly it is a relief to 
find one school activity not based on lesson 
plans and not functioning as a club. 


BERTRAM FRENCH 
Librarian at the High School, Danville, Illinois 


Some time ago during a summer vaca- 
tion visitation to a number of high school 
libraries in a large city where summer ses- 
sions were being conducted, it was discov- 
ered that student assistants were not so 
generally used as I had imagined. There 
are a host of interesting projects connected 
with school library work, and none offer 
more avenues of approach than that of 
student assistants. Whether the library 


is a large one with one or more librarians | 


on duty or a smaller one with a teacher- 
librarian, the daily demands are always 
far in excess of those in charge to accom- 
plish, and student assistants may be used 


to a good advantage. No two schools have 
exactly the same system of administration 
or curriculum; therefore what may be a 
most workable and successful plan in one 
library cannot be taken intact into an- 
other. But often we can crystalize our own 
ideas far better through comparison to or 
suggestions gained from some similar plan, 
and it is with this thought in mind that I 


wish to present the library student assis- 
tant system now in use in Danville High 
School, Danville, Illinois. 

Year by year a staff of trained girls 
have assisted the librarian in meeting the 
many and varying demands of a live library 
open eight hours a day. In order to have 
student assistants able to be of concrete 
help in the library they must be trained. 
Capable assistants don’t just grow up and 
await our command to put them to work. 

Assistants should be selected at the be- 
ginning of the junior year. 

More girls should be selected than will 
be needed, for there will always be some 
who will drop out of the training group. 

Scholarship is of first importance in the 
selection. No student should be permitted 
to give time to the school whose work 
isn’t of a high grade. Then, the type of 
training to be given to the girls demands 
that they be bright and alert. 

Adaptability comes next in selecting as- 
sistants. There are many points to be 
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considered under this heading. However, 
just because a student has high scholarship 
doesn’t always mean she is a good appli- 
cant. She may be too bright. She may be 
the type that already knows. The very 
popular students never make good assist- 
ants. They have too many irons in the 
fire to be interested and faithful to their 
work. Neither does the girl who wants to 
be a library assistant because she wants 
to be in one more activity; “the library 
work is such nice work” type. These are 
a few types to pass by when selecting girls. 
The student who always holds about the 
same high general average and who has 
perhaps one or two other extra-curriculum 
activities to which she is faithful makes a 
good assistant. 

Interest is the next criterion. The li- 
brary science instruction is given to all 
English 5 (public speaking) classes at the 
beginning of the junior year. The Library 
Manual is used as the textbook for this 
instruction, and when the work is com- 
pleted, the students have a working knowl- 
edge of the library. It is right after this 
instruction has been completed that the call 
for applicants to the junior library student 
assistant class is sent to all these English 
5 classes. So, the girls who make applica- 
tion have a general knowledge of the work 
and most of them have a natural interest 
in the library and are lovers of books and 
reading. There have been a number who 
appear early in their freshman year with 
the statement that they wish to be assist- 
ants, though the time for starting train- 
ing is yet two years off. Often one girl 
in the family becomes so interested in the 
work that when her younger sister be- 
comes a junior, she too asks to have a place 
on the staff. Nearly every year at least 
one younger sister applies to take the place 
of an older sister now graduating. One 
family has been represented by three mem- 
bers. 

Willingness is the fourth basis of selec- 
tion. So much of the success of a student 
assistant depends on her willingness to 
comply to all forms of work or requests. If 
she is to be a worth while worker and one 
the librarian can depend upon, she must 
have the attitude of willingness at all times 
and for all duties. Strange as it may seem, 
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there are fewer girls in possession of the 
fourth quality than the other three. 

The textbook for all work done the first 
semester of the junior year, written by your 
speaker, Miss French, is the Library Man- 
wal, 

The problems are based on the Library 
Manual and cover: high school library and 
its physical arrangement; shelf arrange- 
ment; classification; card catalog; Read- 
ers’ Guide, use of; dictionaries; encyclope- 
dias, as reference books; special reference 
books. 

Each candidate writes a brief sketch 
about herself. This gives the librarian a 
better acquaintance with the girl than 
could otherwise be gained. 

During the second semester of the junior 
year these girls are each scheduled for 
several weeks practice work in the library. 
The senior assistant in charge of the li- 
brary period instructs the junior in the 
work connected with the regular room rou- 
tine duties. These girls are also placed 
on morning duty several times during this 
semester to have the opportunity of check- 
ing in the overnight books and shelving 
them. Before the end of the junior year 
there will always be some who will drop 
out with one of many excuses. But this is 
the time for weeding. Those who remain 
are the strong students and they have re- 
ceived sufficient training to make them able 
assistants in their senior year. Rarely af- 
ter beginning their duties as senior library 
assistants have there been girls to drop the 
work. 

These girls become the senior library 
student assistants. Each senior will have 
several study periods and from these the 
librarian selects one for her library hour. 
Thus the library student staff is scheduled. 

In Danville High School there are nine 
class periods. There is one student assis- 
tant for each of the nine periods for the li- 
brary room and two girls from the com- 
mercial department for the office who 
do clerical work. The girls keep through 
the semester the periods assigned them and, 
so far as it can be arranged, they keep the 
same ones the entire year. 

Each student assistant is responsible for 
the general routine work of the room dur- 
ing the period she is on duty. This rou- 
tine consists in part: registration of stu- 
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dents; checking of registrations; keeping 
the selves in order; keeping the magazines 
in order; general orderliness of the room; 
take attendance slip to the office; notes to 
teachers post boxes; get magazines from 
the office for students; take books and pic- 
tures to teachers. At the end of period open 
door and watch students leave the room. 
Because all of these duties are of a routine 
nature, and do not take very much time, 
there remains a good part of the assistant’s 
period for which the librarian needs to pro- 
vide special work. 

It has proved far better economy both 
from the point of time-saving, better work- 
manship, and the wear and tear on the li- 
brarian to assign to each girl some type 
of work for which she alone is to be re- 
sponsible for doing. This is one of the most 
interesting features of the project. Some 
study of the girls is necessary. It has 
often proven that the one who on first 
thought seemed well adapted to doing some 
form of work doesn’t prove the right one, 
and so occasionally a change is necessary. 

What work can these girls of high school 
age do satisfactorily? 

First period: Logically, this is mail time 
and it is the special work of this staff mem- 
ber to open, stamp, and check the mail; 
place new magazines and papers in the 
case, and place the old ones in their files. 
As each new Readers’ Guide comes in she 
checks it, showing which magazines the li- 
brary has. She reports any magazines 
that jail to arrive at the end of the month, 
and also cares for indexes as they arrive. 
When checking the mail she sorts out lit- 
erature which should be looked over by the 
librarian and leaves it on her desk. All 
this is being carefully and accurately done. 
She sends notes to students about overdue 
books and fines, 

Second period: This assistant does much 
of the mechanical work on the new books 
and bound magazines, as the cataloging of 
new material goes right along as a part 
of the day’s work. In the fall there are 
many new books to be prepared for the 
shelves. 

Third period: As the student in charge 
of this period has had most of the art cour- 
ses, she is given the printing of signs, post- 
ers, shelf labels, envelopes for pictures, 
clipping files, notices, etc. There are al- 
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ways demands for some sort of printing, 
She also does the lettering on the new 
books. 

fourth period: The librarian gives to the 
pamphlets, pictures, and clippings their 
subject classification, but the fourth per- 
iod assistant writes the subjects on al] 
such material, stamps, counts, and files 
these. She writes a true librarian’s hand 
and is most accurate in her filing. She also 
mounts the pictures for the picture collec. 
tion. This girl has been a source of joy 
to the perplexed librarian this fall on a 
number of occasions with helpful sugges. 
tions as to how some change might be made 
to the betterment of the library service, 

‘ive A pericd: The one duty of this mem. 
ber of the staff is unique. She has charge of 
the room the entire period while the ]i- 
brarian is at lunch. As this is the only 
place in the school system where we have 
student control, the girl in charge feels her 
responsibility, and likewise the students, 
The results have been most satisfactory. 

Five B pericd: There is always a vast 
amount of clipping of old magazines to ob- 
tain pictures and special articles for the 
collection files. This is one of the duties 
of the student in charge of the Five B 
period. After she has clipped a number 
of pictures and articles from these maga- 
zines, she sorts them the best she can, ac- 
cording to subjects. This sorting is a time- 
saver to the librarian. Accessioning and 
withdrawing are also a part of the work 
of this assistant. 

Sixth period: One of the special duties 
of this staff member is the care of the col- 
lege and university catalog file. When 
these have been borrowed by the students 
she files them. She revises the files and 
sees that they are kept up to date, writes 
for any new ones that are requested. and 
since this file is often consulted, several 
times a week she goes through to see that 
it is in alphabetical order. 

Seventh period: Besides her room rou- 
tine duties, this member of the staff is the 
library editor for the school paper. This 
column appears one week under the head- 
ing Scraps and Sketches from the Li- 
brary; Activities, and the next week it is 
Scraps and Sketches from the Library; 
Literary Activities. This means reporting 
both about the library events and inform- 
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ing students of literary happenings. While 
the librarian plans the general trend these 
columns take, the assistant does all the 
writing. This work gives her an addi- 
tional honor of being on the staff of the 
school paper. 


Eighth period: This period sees the close 
of a busy day. This girl has charge of 
the statistic attendance, books loaned, per- 
mits, etc. She makes up from her daily 
records at the end of each month the 
monthly report. She writes up the regis- 
tration slips for the next day, and she 
sees that the right kind of change is in the 
fine box for the next morning. She reads 
the shelves and sees that the magazine case 
is in order. This student stays after school 
each evening to assist in checking out books 
for over night. This is a special notewor- 
thy service and is often real sacrifice on the 
student’s part. On the day of the faculty 
meeting, she closes the library while the 
librarian is at the meeting. 


The commercial student assistants each 
year lighten the work of the librarian even 
more than the girls who work in the li- 
brary. None are so necessary as these girls 
who spend the whole of the period in the of- 
fice typing. 

One girl is taught to make catalog cards. 
As stated before, the upbuilding of the li- 
brary goes on daily with the regular day’s 
work. In a short time the student typing 
catalog cards becomes most accurate. She 
knows the uses of the terms: author card, 
subject card, cross and see also reference. 
All the cards that go into the high school 
card catalog are made by the student assist- 
ants. The first filing of cards too, but the 
librarian always revises all cards and all fil- 
ing, and the per cent of mistakes in either 
case 1s very small. 


The other typing assistant cuts stencils 
and makes mimeographed copies of of ma- 
terial for the library uses mimeographed 
copies in many ways. Also, she does bib- 
liographies of books to supplement textbooks 
or for collateral reading for various class- 
es. She takes dictation and writes many 
letters and notes. She does the book cards 
and pockets for books and a host of miscel- 
laneous work coming along almost every 
day. So each day these two girls are giv- 
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ing a real and lasting service to their 
school. 

Now comes the question of what credit is 
given. There is no scholastic credit, as the 
library student assistant system is one of 
the regular extra-curriculum activities. 
The type of work done by the girls and the 
amount of time devoted makes it one of 
the foremost activities, and is so recog- 
nized by the school. Each year one to sev- 
eral of these girls are elected to the Na- 
tional Honor Society, and often have re- 
ceived other outstanding recognition be- 
cause of their library record. Several have 
gone into the public library as assistants. 
Cne is finishing her first year in the Li- 
brary School at the University of Illinois. 
A number have said they obtained their 
first positions after graduation because of 
their library experience and the type of 
recommendation the librarian was able to 
five, 

Here are a few statements from the girls 
telling what the work has given them: 

“The work has helped me to develop my 
initiative, given me information about 
books, and has brought me into closer con- 
tact with students and teachers, that I 
would not have had otherwise.” 

“T have learned to be more exact and 
careful about my work and to wait until 
I am recognized by a person busily engaged 
in work before I interrupt her.” 

““My experience as a library student as- 
sistant has taught me how to get things 
done on time and to be prompt whenever 
on duty. I also find by this experience that 
I can cooperate better with others.” 

“I’ve learned that efficiency is the key- 
note of a library and also that accuracy is 
a predominating factor.” | 

“My experience has given me the abil- 
ity to find my own library material in 
books and magazines through the use of li- 
brary tools such as the card catalog and 
Readers’ Guide.” 

Another student tells how having a 
definite piece of work assigned’ her has 
given her the desire to do this work the 
best she can, and thus become more self-re- 
liant and self-confident. 

From the commercial girls come these ex- 
pressions: 

“The forty-five minutes of typing daily 
has improved both my accuracy and speed, 
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and I also have gained an appreciation of 
the value of knowing how to follow instruc- 
tions.” 

“Being able to see the working of the 
library as an assistant has made me rea!- 


ize that the school library is a very impor- 
tant part of the school.” 


Often in the stress and tear of a hard 
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day, some assistant will say “Well, if J 
hadn’t been a library assistant I wouldn't 
have known where to find this.” Such ap. 
preciation is very sweet to the weary libra- 
rian, and without these willing and capable 
girls, always sweet tempered and ready to 
assist, her weariness would long ago have 
gone into deadness that would be beyond re. 
call. 


MATHEMATICS 


FRIDAY MORNING PROGRAM 
Main Building—Room C-33 
JANE Briccs, President of the Indiana State Teachers College Mathematics 


Club, Presiding 


PURPOSE AND VALUES OF MATHEMATICS CLUBS IN SECOND- 


ARY SCHOOLS 


WALTER O. SHRINER 
Head of Department of Mathematics, Indiana State Teachers College 


INTRODUCTION. To many of you, upon first 
reading the program of this conference, 
mathematics clubs probably seemed too lim- 
ited and trivial a central theme for the 
mathematics section. It should be admitted 
that the sectional committee on arrange- 
ments was considerably perplexed when di- 
rected by the general conference commit- 
tee to adhere to the central theme of extra- 
curriculum activities as it pertained to the 
departmental field. It is quite evident that 
practically any form of extra-curriculum 
activity coming under the specialized direc- 
tion of the mathematics teacher would 
necesarily correspond in nature and func- 
tions to those of a mathematics club. 

‘After considerable thought on this mat- 
ter, your present speaker is firmly con- 
vinced that the theme is neither too limited 
nor too trivial for consideration. Most 
teachers will agree, upon reflection, that 
they have usually gained most in the way 
of both inspiration and information from 
those conferences in the past which were 
devoted to a thorough discussion of some 
central theme. A brief investigation will 
soon reveal very few magazines articles 
written on the functions and best types of 
mathematics clubs for high school pupils. 
It is possible that teachers of mathema- 
tics, as a group, have neglected a splendid 


opportunity to utilize this additional aid 
in the teaching of mathematics. 

PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS. During recent 
years, teachers in general have begun to 
place greater emphasis on extra-curriculum 
activities. Perhaps, as teachers of a sub- 
ject that is well organized and more or less 
firmly established in the public school cur- 
riculum, we are prone to be too critical of 
this new development in education. Be that 
as it may, it would seem advisable to make 
an analysis of the situation. 

It is probably safe to say that to the or- 
dinary adult, mathematics means only a few 
simple processes in arithmetic which he or 


she uses from time to time plus a few vague. 


recollections of having been exposed to a 
few things in algebra and geometry back 
in high school days. To many mathematics 
is only a painful memory of childhood 
days. The mass of people as a_ whole 
are quite unaware of the = significant 
part that mathematics has _ played in 
the development of modern civilization. 
This is partly due to the fact that the prin- 
ciples of mathematics are neither so flashy 
nor so spectacular as are some of the 
developments in medicine, sociology, science, 
and other fields of endeavor. However, 
mathematics teachers may well ask them- 
selves if this situation may not be due in 
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-part to the manner in which these mathe- 


matics courses have been presented. When 
one considers the classroom procedure of 
the usual mathematics class in the past 
(and many of the present) one notes that 
for many pupils, the mathematics hour 
was one of extreme passivity. Many mem- 
bers of the class were quite content to sic 
and take little part. “Keep silent lest thy 
ignorance be revealed” would appear to 


have been an accepted axiom. Practically 
all the activity involved in many classes was 
that displayed by one or two outstanding 
pupils and the teacher. The very fact 
that the subject matter of mathematics 
courses has long been well organized and 
very highly concentrated makes it almost 
imperative that the somewhat inexperi- 
enced teacher follow more or less formal 
procedures if the adopted course of study 
is to be completely covered. There is lit- 
tle time for delightful excursions into ex- 
traneous fields during the regular class 
periods. The result of this rather com- 
mon type of formal classroom procedure in 
mathematics courses is probably reflected 
in the attitudes of many adults toward 
mathematics. 


Modern psychology of adolescence re- 
veals some striking characteristics of high 
school boys and girls which throw consid- 
erable light on this issue. Much intellec- 
tual curiosity and enthusiastic eagerness 
and alertness abounds beneath the apparent 
shyness and self-consciousness of the ordi- 
nary boy or girl of high school age. His 
or her social instincts have greatly devel- 
oped and are largely in control. The high 
school boy or girl enjoys group action. Be- 
cause of lack of experience, the adolescent 
is apt to attach too much importance to 
immediate values and not enough to ulti- 
mate values. The spectacular and mysteri- 
ous make a far greater appeal than do the 
prosaic and more fundamental concepts. 
However, this exploratory nature and 
boundless energy of youth furnish the raw 
material and vitalizing force. By means of 
activities, including extra-curriculum ones, 
affording immediate appeals, teachers may 
procure an indirect interest in the funda- 
mentals of mathematics which will result 
in greater appreciation and eventual appli- 
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cation of the fundamentals of mathematics 
to adult life. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE MATHEMATICS CLUB. 
In view of the fact that most teachers have 
had some experience with clubs, either in 
high school or in college, it would seem ad- 
visable at this time to enumerate the various 
distinct functions of a high school mathe- 
matics club which seem most important to 
your speaner and then follow with some 
discussion of each. While this procedure 
might be described as “getting the cart be- 
fore the horse,” a preliminary summary 
in the case of familiar material, often pro- 
vides one with a better understanding of 
the relation of the parts to the whole. To 
some extent, an effort has been made to 
list these functions in what your speaker 
considers their order of importance: 

1. To promote interest in the study of 
mathematics. 

2. To provide opportunity to glimpse the 
mathematical requirements in many of the 
leading occupations. 

3.:To bring together pupils of kindred 
interests, both directly and _ indirectly 
through personal contributions. 

4. To provide opportunity for investigat- 
ing many interesting features of mathema- 
tics of a recreational (puzzle) nature. 

5». To develop an appreciation for the 
power and beauty in mathematics. 

6. To furnish an outlet for social in- 
stincts and give play to greater initiative. 

7. To counteract some of the unwarranted 
influence in favor of other extra-curriculum 
activities which have been over emphasized. 


8. To inspire teachers with additional 
phases of the subject, thereby enabling them 
to inspire the coming generations. 

Perhaps one of the most outstanding 
contributions of a mathematics club, no- 
ticeable to the teacher, is the enthusiasm 
created from the efforts to solve various 
types of problems brought in by individual 
members of the club. Many of these prob- 
lems, for their solution, require mastery 
of certain techniques which an alert teacher 
is quick to sieze upon and utilize in get- 
ting pupils to attack formal drills with 
renewed spirit. This exploratory spirit on 
the part of pupils marks a distinct advance 
on their part in the development of genu- 
ine mathematics scholarship. 

From earliest tintes on record, members 
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of the human race have shown considerable 
interest in the various unique relation- 
ships in the theory of numbers. Magic 
squares, progressions, squaring the circle, 
trisecting an angle, such type problems 
as the Cistern Problem, the Problem of Pur- 
suit, the Testament Problem, the School- 
master Problem, the Problem of the Ap- 
ples and the Gatekeeper, the Problem of 
Crossing the River with the Foxes and 
Chickens and Corn, and numerous other 
puzzle problems, fascinate the modern 
youngster and adult as they did years ago. 
Obviously, most of these mathematical in- 
vestigations cannot be taken up in regu- 
lar classroom sessions but they can be uti- 
lized to bring increased enthusiasm to 
the mathematics program if provision is 
made for their study in extra-curriculum 
activities. 

Every teacher is aware of the limited 
time available in the conduct of a course 
in mathematics to be given to a study of 
the mathematical requirements in the vari- 
ous occupations. How better could one en- 
list the enthusiasm for mathematics of a 
pupil planning to enter some given occu- 
pation than by having him make a study 
of the uses of mathematics in that field 
and present his report to other members 
of the club. There is no reason why these 
reports could not be filed and made avail- 
able for the study and use of future stu- 
dents of the high school. 

Reports on the uses of mathematics in 
enginering construction, architecture, cloth 
designing, the construction of computation 
machines, etc., gives a new view of the 
power of mathematics. This type of in- 
vestigation should do much to eliminate 
the deplorable ignorance of the present day 
masses regarding the common uses of 
mathematics. 


In the modern school there is seldom an 
opportunity given for any student to be- 
come acquainted with the mathematical 
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interests and abilities of other pupils in 
different sections or grades and practically 
none for those in school with those who 
have graduated. The leaving of written 
contributions on file would do much to 
bring about a wider acquaintance with the 
activities of others who have gone before, 

It seems almost unnecessary to point out 
that by placing much of the management 
of the club activities in the hands of pn. 
pils, ample opportunity would be provided 
for the play of social instincts and in- 
creased initiative. 

That teachers would derive considerable 
knowledge and interest in directing such 
a progressive type of activity could hardly 
be denied. 

And, in conclusion, if mathematics teach- 
ers are convinced that certain other extra- 
curriculum activities in the modern high 
school seem to have usurped the real func. 
tion of the school, what better method 
could be used in diverting the interests 
of the student body back to fundamentals 
than by getting them interested in in- 
vestigating the many types of problems 
and issues that might be brought up 
in a mathematics club. 

Too much time must not be taken in dis- 
cussing the purpose and values to be de- 
rived from mathematics clubs. The pro- 
gram provides for interesting reports on 
other phases of this topic. In case there is 
time available at the end of the next paper, 
the following questions are being submitted 
to the chairman for general discussion: 

1. Should a high school mathematics club 
limit its membership to outstanding pupils 
in mathematics if the many-fold purpose 
of such an organization is to be realized? 

2. Should high school juniors and sen- 
iors have an organization separate from 
that of the freshmen and sophomores? 

3. Are there dangers of high school math- 
ematics clubs following a special type of 
activity to such an extent that its benefits 
are limited? 
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TYPES OF PROGRAMS AND NEEDED LIBRARY EQUIPMENT FOR 


MATHEMATICS CLUBS 


THELMA JOBE 
Wiley High School, Terre Haute, Indiana 


Mathematics club programs naturally 
vary with the breadth of membership and 
the type of school. But notwithstanding 
this fact, meetings and programs should 
be well-organized, definite, alive, interest- 
ing, and punctuated with fun and variety. 
Dull students, indolent students, lackadaisi- 
eal students find mathematics dry and un- 
interesting. They take the attitude, “clas- 
ses are not enough, so they have to go stick- 
ing in this club, as if anyone wanted more 
mathematics than absolutely necessary.” 
To remedy this, avoid dry, old programs. 
Try to put fun and variety and a dash of 
competition into every meeting. Cultivate 
the art of making the meeting progress in 
a formal manner, yet seem to be informal. 
It has been said that thinking logically is 
closely allied to seeing a joke. Mathema- 
tics and fun are not to be separated. If 
some of the less interested ones could be 
brought to see this relation, some of our 
troubles would be over. Even if we bring 
just a few students to develop a spark of 
interest, it will be worth while. 

An intriguing name for the club attracts 
boys and girls of high school age. _ Al- 
though many schools use just the same 
“Mathematics Club,” others choose such 
names as “The Radicals,” “The Mystic Cir- 
cle,”’ “The Magic Circle,” “The Naperian 
Club,” “The Pythagoreans,” “The Mystic 
Hexagram,” “The Cartesian Oval,” “The 
Pascal Triangle,” or “The Euclidean Cir- 
cle.” The name of my club at Wiley High 
School is “The Circle of Truth.” Recently, 
however, some have been calling it “The 
Wrinkle Club.” 

Simple little items of routine can be made 
appealing to boys and girls, too. For exam- 
ple, in our club the members answer roll 
call by saying “plus” and someone says 
“minus” for the absent ones. Records of 
voting and attendance are kept in this 
way. Also a plus and minus record is kept 
of the members who submit puzzles and the 
ones who solve them. 

When a mathematics club is first organ- 


ized, the sponsor needs to do the leading and 
guiding. After the initial stage he should 
be inconspicuous but ready when needed. 
The students should be made to feel it is 
their club and should generate by them- 
selves with only occasional help from the 
adviser. 

The amount of material for programs is 
vast and far-reaching. In general, topics 
most frequently selected for discussion are: 
(1) stories of the history of mathema- 
tics, (2) biographies of mathematicians, 
(3) curiosities of science, (4) feats of en- 
rineering, (5) some elementary phase of 
algebra or geometry, (6) talks on the 
value of mathematics, (7) magic squares, 
circles, fallacies, puzzle problems, and other 
mathematical recreations from the never- 
ending store of interesting material. To 
keep variety in the club program, it is ad- 
visable to have at least three features for 
each meeting, as: (1) a biographical or 
historical report, (2) a mathematical game, 
trick, or fallacy, or an interesting geome- 
trical construction, and (3) some scientific 
discovery or invention. Now and then in 
order to encourage the shy ones to take 
part you can resort to a full program of 
mathematical puzzle problems or “wrink- 
les.’ Or invite another club for a joint 
meeting, as “The poetry of motion and the 
motion of poetry” or “The mathematics of 
music and the music of mathematics.” Do 
not look for hard topics. Keep away from 
angle-trisection, relativity, and the fourth 
dimension. Encourage members to be reg- 
ular in attendance, ever willing to help, 
alert, and always working on something 
new for a future meeting. 

One of the first projects a mathema- 
tics club should have is to provide a library. 
I have given you a list of a few of the books 
available for such a library. Of course if 
the club is without funds, it will take a lit- 
tle time to raise enough through dues or 
some money-making scheme to buy at least 
one or two books. If your club can buy 
only one history at first, you will find Miss 
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Vera Sandford’s A Short History of Mathe- 
matics appealing to boys and girls. Or 
even David Eugene Smith’s Number Stories 
of Long Ago is not turned down by them. 
Of course for older students, the other 
histories are better. The History of Arith- 
metic by Karpinski is rich in pictures. If 
your school has The New Britannica, your 
students can find topics pertaining to math- 
ematics or ones closely related. For exam- 
ple, “Special Curves” by Archibald, or 
from the topic “weaving” an interesting 
talk could be given on “Geometry in Satin 
Patterns.” Or one might give a story on 
the abacus, using a toy one to illustrate the 
ways and methods of counting. The book 
Enriched Teaching of Mathematics in High 
School by Woodring and Sanford is one 
every mathematics department should 
have. It is a complete source book and in 
it one can find material for most any topic 
pertaining to mathematics. 


For recreational items and puzzle prob- 
lems, there is nothing better than Mr. 
Jones’s book Mathematical Wrinkles and 
its companion Mathematical Nuts. School 
Science and Mathematics says of these 
books “Every teacher of mathematics and 
physics should have these books.” Other 
critics say Mathematical Wrinkles is a clas- 
sic in its field. It is as stimulating as it 
is profitable. Among the chapters in 
Mathematical Wrinkles are arithmetical, 
algebraic, and geometrical problems and 
fallacies, mathematical recreations, quota- 
tions on mathematics, and kindergarten in 
numberland. The titles of the chapters in 
Mathematical Nuts are as fascinating as 
its contents. In it you can find, “‘Nuts for 
the Fireside,” “Nuts for Young and Old,” 
“Nuts for the Classroom.” “Nuts for the 
Mathematics Club,” “Nuts for the Magi- 
cian,” “Nuts for the Professor,” “Nuts for 
the Doctor,” “Nuts Cracked for the 
Weary,” and finally the answers which are 
called ‘Nut Kernels.” It is indeed a clever 
beok, one that we grown-ups could use to 
while away many evenings. 

Other books treat the philosophical side 
of mathematics, such as Bell’s Queen of the 
Sciences and Keyser’s Pastures of Wonder. 
These books are rich in ammunition for 
the person who undertakes to defend mathe- 
matics from the attacks of those who do 
not umderstand it. Then there is Moritz’s 
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Book of Quotations. Sometimes it is inter. 
esting to the members to answer the rol] 
eall with a mathematical- quotation. Or 
perhaps you like to keep appropriate mathe. 
matical quotations printed along the upper 
edge of your black-board. And many an 
inspiration can be received from Alfred 
Noyes’s poem, Watchers of the Sky. 

Even if you don’t have a mathematics 
club in your school it is easy to put your 
class into a good humor by taking a few 
minutes at the beginning of the hour for 
a fascinating puzzle problem from one of 
these books. Or have someone demon- 
strate a faulty geometrical construction and 
let the class point out the fallacy, such as 
the drawing for dropping two perpendicv- 
lars from a point to a line. Every student 
responds to the algebraic proof that he ig 
as old as Methuselah or that 1 is equal to 
2. Ask your class the question “Do you 
know why simplifying a fraction is like 
powdering the nose?” The answer is “be- 
cause it improves the appearance without 
changing.” Not many will know the shape 
of a kiss. Perhaps you don’t. It is a lip 
tickle. And did you know that a curve is 
when you can see the locomotive from the 
last car? Or that the way to spell ree. 
tangular parallelepiped in three letters is 
B-O-X? Every mathematics student 
should at some time or other find out how 
the three missionaries and three cannibals 
crossed the river. What boy or girl doesn’t 
enjoy number tricks and age tricks? And 
all boys or girls are fascinated to learn of 
the many mysteries and the magic of num- 
ber nine. 

Occasionally the Mathematics Teacher 
and School Science and Mathematics maga- 
zines have interesting articles adaptable 
for club use. I have listed a few such ar- 
ticles. Scientific magazines, both popular 
and classic, are full of appropriate items 
for the scientific side of the program. 
School Science and Mathematics for April, 
1933 has a splendid article “Mathematics 
Used by the American Indian North of 
Mexico,” by F. L. Wren and Ruby Rossman 
of Nashville, Tennessee. In it they give 
some facts about the sacred numbers of the 
different tribes of Indians. Those numbers 
which seem to be popular are three,four, 
five, seven, and thirteen. The number four 
is ntost popular. This is attributed to the 
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four points of the compass. Five is the 
mystical number among Pacific Coast In- 
dians, seven was reverenced by Cherokee and 
Creek, thirteen was prominent among 
the Hopis and Pawnees. Among _ the 
“4” cults ceremonial and religious acts 
were repeated in sets of four, medicines 
were made from four herbs, or four roots of 
the same herb, snakes used in the snake 
dance were obtained from the four direc- 
tions during a four day hunt. Similar cus- 
toms were and still are practiced in other 
cults. Another part of the same article ex- 
plains the Indian’s system of counting. An- 
other shows the use of geometric concepts, 
principles, and designs in their building, 
burial mounds, weaving, and basketry. 
There are many government bulletins 
on mathematical topics that can be had 
for a few cents by sending to Washington. 
Oceasionally our club has an entire pro- 
gram devoted to astronomy. We use Mar- 
tha Evans Martin’s two books Friendly 
Stars and Ways of the Planets. These 
books are delightful stories of the heavens 
told in fascinatingly simple manner that 
anyone would enjoy. There are many 
topics for such a meeting that can be found 
in astronomy texts if you have any. Some 
are not too difficult for high school boys 
nd girls. 


At the time of an eclipse of the sun, an 


appropriate program can be worked up 
with relative topics, as “Ideas of the 


Moon,” “Legends about the Moon,” “The 
Moon’s Phases,” “The of the Moon, 
Earth, and Sun,” and finally “The Eclipse 
of the Sun.” 


Size 


One student gave a report to my club on 
“Sun-dials,” explaining all the parts, how 
to make one, the meaning of sun-dial in- 
scriptions, and how to use the dial. He 
brought in a sun-dial for his demonstra- 
tion and obtained his material from a gov- 
ernment bulletin. 


Now and then you can have someone from 
the outside come in. At Wiley it is al- 
ways possible and very satisfactory to have 
a former club member now in Rose Poly, 
Indiana State, or some other college come 
to demonstrate the slide rule. One such 
student brought several rules to one meet- 
ing and taught the members to perform 
some simple computations. The older ones 
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love to come back and the younger ones 
are fascinated. Or have a demonstrator 
come and explain a few of the simpler in- 
tricacies of a calculating machine. If pos- 
sible it is worth while to have an engineer 
bring a transit for a practical demonstra- 
tion or even a field trip. This lends varie- 
ty and impresses the boys and girls. A 
master carpenter can show how he does 
things with his steel square. Or you might 
even have a Chinaman show ways of count- 
ing on the swan-pan. 


Every mathematics club sooner or later 
will want to present a play of mathemati- 
cal purport. Some of the best mathemati- 
cal plays are found in the files of the Math- 
ematics Teacher, School Science and Math- 
and American Mathematical 
Monthly. Many of these are available now 
in reprint form at a nominal price. I have 
given you a list of some of these that are 
especially adaptable for club and assemb- 
ly programs. They are all clever. My club 
presented A Near Tragedy a year or so 
aco for a school assembly. In this play the 
boys and girls are having such a hard time 
with mathematics. The parents sympa- 
thize with them and adopt a slogan “Down 
With Mathematics.” The next part is al- 
levorical in setting and characters. Father 
Mathematics and his children Calculus, 
Geometry, Algebra, Trigonometry, Astron- 
omy, Music, and the rest decide to show 
the people what their world would be with- 
mathematics. So they caused the 
clocks to stop, the street cars not to run, 
the “hoover” to stop sweeping, and all mo- 
tors to stop. There was no gas or elec- 
tricity. Civilization was at a _ standstill. 
‘Ere long the parents were begging Father 
Mathematics to get to work again. A fit- 
t climax is when the clocks start to 
strike, the bells ring, the lights go on, the 
motors start, the “hoover” suddenly hums, 
and ali’s well with the world again. This 
play required quite a few characters so 
almost ail club members had a part. There 
are others, though, much simpler to pre- 
sent. This assembly proved to be a popu- 
lar assembly of the year. 


ematics, 


out 


Ing 


If you have the proper facilities, there 
are many films and lantern slides of sub- 
jects ranging from the strictly mathema- 
tical to those remotely connected with the 
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subjects. These would be fitting for club 
programs, assemblies, or class work. 

Every mathematics club should have 
projects to work on from time to time. My 
club has been keeping a scrap book. All the 
members contribute to this. They become 
mathematically minded, watch and look for 
newspaper and magazine items, pictures 
illustrating wonderful feats of engineering, 
scientific inventions, geometric forms in na- 
ture, and the like. 

Have your club start a collection of mod- 
els and figures. Encourage them to make 
not only the five regular solids but to go on 
with the star solids. They can copy fig- 
ures, busts, and instruments in soap or plas- 
tic clay. No club is so small or so poor that 
it cannot enjoy the possession of some pic- 
tures, graphs, charts, designs, maps, etc. 


Have some boy construct a pantograph for. 


enlarging out of erector steel. Or have 
one saw a cube of wood into parts to prove 
that the difference of two cubes can be fac- 
tored. Have a girl work out how Betsy 
Ross folded the cloth to cut out a perfect 
pantogram, our five-pointed star, with one 
snip of the sheers. A boy could make a 
model to show how you can fasten three 
links together so that all can be separated 
by cutting open only one. 

At present my club is making mathema- 
tical cross-word puzzles. As yet none have 
been completed but it is an interesting pro- 
ject. One student is working on one using 
words pertaining to Pythagoras and his 
theorem. 

Another amusement that proves to be 
fun is a dictionary game. In this the stu- 
dents look up the origin of mathematical 
terms. And they make up catch questions, 
as, “What mathematical word sounds as if 
the parrott is missing?” The answer is 
“Polygon.” It is fun to make up one stan- 
za rhymes like: 

These figures are like Washington, 
And I will tell you why— 
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It really is exactly true 
That figures never lie. 

If you have any artistic members, put 
them to work making posters and charts for 
the mathematics room. 
would be an asset in any mathematics 
room is as follows: 


DESIRABLE HABITS TO BE FORMED 
OR STRENGTHENED IN A MATHE. 
MATICS COURSE: 


(1) Neatness. 

(2) Independent thinking. 

(3) Following directions exactly. 
(4) Honesty. 

(5) Clear logical thinking. 





One chart that | 


(6) Appreciation of what mathematics | 


has done for our comfort and convenience. 
(7) Unwillingness to let a mistake go 
uncorrected. 


(8) Keenness to detect absurdity of an | 


answer. 

(9) Reverence. 

Possible subjects and titles for posters 
are innumerable. Here are a few sugges. 
tions: 

(1) Before and After Mathematics. 

(2) Earliest Mathematics. 

(3) Brilliant Greek Period. 

(4) Living Mathematics. 

(5) Stop! Check! O.K.? Go! 

(6) Mathematics the Master Key. 

(7) Mathematic’s Bridge. 

(8) Mathematics, a Key to Success, 

(9) Mathematics, the Cornerstone to 
Success. 

(10) Up in Mathematics. 

These suggest others. Of course, you 
would never display all of these at once. 
Only put up one or two at a time. 

In conclusion, let me say this, if a mathe- 
matics club is alive and alert, it will be of 
value to all members and inspire better, 
faster, and happier work. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON PROGRAM 
Main Building—Room C-33 
INEZ Morris, Assistant Professor of Mathematics, Indiana State Teachers 


College, Presiding 


QUALIFICATIONS OF A FACULTY SPONSOR OF MATHEMATICS 


CLUBS 


WILL E. EDINGTON 
Head of Department of Mathematics, DePauw University 


(Copy of Speech Unavailable.) 


THE LABORATORY METHOD IN TEACHING DEMONSTRATIVE 


GEOMETRY 


BETTY MORSE 
High School, New Waverly, Indiana 


The laboratory method of classroom in- 
struction is familiar to most of you by 
now, although it is still in its infancy. 
It is classified by several titles—contract 
plan, individual instruction, ability group- 
ing, differentiated assignments, etc. They 
are essentially the same—a rebellion against 
the old classroom type of wholesale cram- 
ming of the same knowledge into square, 
round, and odd-shaped holes. Helen Park- 
hurst, one of the originators in the field, 
says in Evelyn Dewey’s book, Dalton Lab- 
oratory Plan: “The plan does not suggest a 
curriculum, It offers a way by which 
school life can function as real life func- 
tions in a community.” It sems to me that 
if ever in the history of education our work 
should do as Miss Parkhurst suggests, it is 
now in this time when every dollar must 
buy one hundred per cent value. 

There are several outstanding successful 
experiments in the laboratory method of in- 
struction. The Batavia System, originated 
in 1898 in Batavia, New York, was a begin- 
ning, followed by the Dalton Plan of individ- 
ual instruction. Under this plan classrooms 
became workshops and students became 
independent units with definite contracts 
suited to their own capacities. In 1919 a 
further step in individual instruction was 
taken by Carleton Washburne at the Win- 
netka, Illinois schools. Probably this is the 
most outstanding example now in operation, 
We shall hear more of it later. 

In the Junior High School Clearing House 
magazine for April, 1929, excerpts from a 





speech by Ralph W. Proctor, Vice-Principal, 
Manchester High School, South Manchester, 
Connecticut, give three good reasons for the 
adoption of a contract plan: “(a) The plan 
keeps the best features of the modern so- 
cialized recitation and allows some measure 
of individual work within the topic on the 
laboratory plan. (b) Class standards are 
raised as a result of the definite incentives 
and broader knowledge of the subject ob- 
tained by pupils who tackle the individual 
work. (c) It gives valuable training in 
independent investigation.” 

It was with these ideas and ideals in mind 
that our principal in the New Waverly 
Hieh School, Mr. M. M. Hague, adopted a 
plan of contract in all classes in the junior 
and senior high schools beginning last Sep- 
tember. Of course we met many snags, 
not the least of which was selling the idea 
to students and patrons. But we were re- 
warded with enthusiastic support before 
our term ended. 

Now to apply these generalities to geome- 
try: To quote from the preface of the book, 
Laboratory Plan of Plane Geometry, by 
Austin: “No longer can we justify geome- 
try on the basis of cultural value.” Of 
course, the plea of, “Why should I take 
geometry?” can be answered by a list of the 
professions it vitally touches, which include 
engineering, architecture, surveying, rail- 
road building, etc. However, this often fails 
to take away the bewilderment of the stu- 
dent entering a new field such as geometry. 
The contract plan is not desigmed to take 
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away all the tricky theorems. It is no 
“royal road to geometry.” Yet it does 
arouse interest and _ stimulate action 
through individual activity. 

As to equipment needed, for the work- 
room no extra is required above the usual 
yard sticks and board protractors. It is 
good to have a shelf of various geometry 
texts to use as reference books. The pupil’s 
equipment is not enlarged. If the number 
of reference books is sufficient the text- 
book is unnecessary. Each child is supplied 
by the teacher with copies of the contract 
and the text becomes a reference book only. 
For the teacher a hectograph or duplicator 
of some sort is essential. The need is given 
in an article by Harry E. Elder, “How the 
Workroom Program May Be Effected,” in 
the Indiana Teacher of January, 1933: “Ac- 
cording to Washburne’—of Winnetka, II- 
linois—“there are three specific steps to 
be taken in individualizing instruction: (1) 
Teachers must set down in black and white 
exactly what it is they expect the child to 
master. To do this it is necessary to keep 
in mind and on paper a clear line of demar- 
cation between those things which they 
want every child to master and in which 
therefore, they want all children to be 
alike and those things in which ll 
children may legitimately differ ...... 
(2) The second step in the individual- 
izing of the teaching program is the 
construction of complete diagnostic tests 
to cover the objects. specified. Such 
tests do not have marking for their pur- 
pose—they are to show where each child 
needs help. In other words they indicate 
the type of work each individual should do. 
(3) The third step is the making of ma- 
terials that are self-instructive and self- 
corrective.” 

Of course the success of any system de- 
pends on the enthusiasm of the teacher. 
Preparation of the year’s work—a _ well 
rounded system with April’s contract defin- 
itely outlined in September—is a good start 
to arousing the fighting spirit of any leader 
in our profession. 

There are several plans that have been 
used in effecting a contract system in 
geometry. In the School Science and Math- 
ematics magazine for November, 1932, an 
article by Mabel Sykes of the Bowen High 
School, Chicago, Illinois, gives three cases 
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of contracts used in geometry. Case I was 
on the basis of weekly contracts. Case I] 
was A, B, or C contracts, ranked as to 
difficulty, the pupil choosing the one he can 
best accomplish. Case III was the nearest 
to the one we used this year and is the 
basis for my illustrations. Each consists 
of a general outline of essentials to be 
mastered by all. This work, instead of being 
drilled on in class, is all outlined on indi- 
vidual copies of the contract. Any general 
question arising is taken before the whole 
class; otherwise the work is all individual, 
Consequently, the slow are not rushed on 
with semi-understanding, and those better 
able to grasp the work are not wearied by 
monotonous repetition. 

After the essentials comes the supple- 
mentary work. This is the chance to find 
the special interest of every pupil and 
cater to it. If we accept the theory of edu- 
cation I gleaned from Dr. Shannon’s clas- 
ses—“‘Education is to help you do better 
that which you would do anyway’’—surely 
this is a strong point in favor of contract 
plan in any subject. Again the method dif- 
fers almost with every instructor. I found 
a card index of problems was about as suc- 
cessful as any. These were grouped as to 
the skills they required. When the stu- 
dent had finished the essentials assigned to 
that unit and had successfully passed the 
test required, he was given a problem with 
references for help and put on his own re- 
sources. He reported his findings to the 
teacher and marked up his score sheet 
showing work completed. After doing some 
required number of problems assigned by 
the teacher came the third step—the stu. 
dent chose his own exercises from a file 
prepared by the teacher. Then a difficul- 
ty immediately arose—Johnny did preblem 
Al on Tuesday. On Wednesday Jimmy 
chose problem Al and immediately sought 
Johnny for assistance. This necessitated 
constant changing of exercises and care- 
ful questioning when Jimmy came to re- 
port. After being caught with insufficient 
knowledge, Jimmy is going to work it out 
more carefully. And if you see that Johnny 
is busy he is not going to have time to work 
out details for Jimmy, which accomplishes 
the feat of putting Jimmy on his own. This 
reduces the number of parasites and 
arouses the student’s interest in his own 
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7 capacity and powers, bringing about con- question of grading. Ideally a goal card in- 
II scious learning. stead of a grade card is used. To quote 
to 0 a Washburne again from the article by Elder 
ran h watiiee allt qunateniiail si *n caine in the Indiana Teacher, “This card shows 
est the use ie “sae actual achievement—not mere marks—and 
the plane geometry results from the objective ante tm chemin enable ated Tine Sena 
ist in teaching plane geometry given by W. D. er a 7 
Sts , achieved. The goal card is a measure of 
be Reeve in the Mathematics Teacher maga- ; 
success and not a measure of failure. No 
in zine for December, 1927, “to acquire habits ' sr aging end 1” TF 
g 5 and develow power for onlttes’ abst. child fails in a truly progressive school. ; 
idi- . 4 boeing eis > pence the however, as in most schools, a grade card 
ral mda ' - aie . is required, the mark given is a composite 
] power to follow another’s argument and 
ole nny sere of contract completed and scores of tests 
1al to be able to criticize in good English sen- 
Pe given. It is a more definite grade than can 
on tences. A critical attitude can be reached : ope 
; a er possibly be given in recitation type classes. 
te by having the student correct and criticize 4. 
Ver <a : | Since the grade is so evident the teacher 
by a written proposition. The speech can be , a 
y ansted in thelr enol senante tak os ab must guard against pupils striving only for 
~aee a a grades in their rivalry that is so easily 
] fectively and sometimes more pointedly than 
ple- a aroused by the contract system. 
ind in class recitation. Too, as Proctor sug- ia. cael. Bilis niet aceen aia 
d gests, we keep the best features of the " _~ : , 
and “1-4 cacti se the laboratory plan of presenting plane 
du- socialized recitation giving chance for some 
cs oilliaeiaiing geometry does not teach more geometry to 
las- — ; . the pupil—and I am thoroughly convinced 
‘ter A schedule for a class might well include jt goes_—it at least can be recommended as 
‘ely ten or fifteen minutes class discussion on 4 good stimulant for teachers. If it is 
‘act general problems, assignment of extra satisfying to the pupil to know where he 
dif. problems to those ready, and the remainder jj, going, it is doubly so to the teacher to 
und of the time in individual help. At stated fee] each student is using his own legs. So, 
uc- times class wide check ups—new type tests for pupil-advancement and for teacher-sat- 
; to —are given. isfaction, I recommend the laboratory plan 
stu- -Now comes the horror of teaching—the of teaching plane geometry. 
1 to 
the PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
om, FRIDAY MORNING PROGRAM 
the Physical Education Building—Room B-54 
eet | ARTHUR L. STRUM, Head of Department of Physical Education for Men, 
me Indiana State Teachers College, Presiding 
be EXTRA-CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
“= IN WILEY HIGH SCHOOL 
cul- SCOTT FORNEY 
lem Principal of Wiley High School, Terre Haute, Indiana 
my | The extra-curriculum activities program pronouncements of some of our leading edu- 
ght in Wiley High School of which the activi-  cators and and I wish to refer very briefly 
ited ties in physical education are a prominent _ to two or three of them. 
ares and vital part has been developing for a To Froebel must go the credit for estab- 
> number of years and at the present time lishing the two great educational principles 
lent we have a program that covers practically that have become the guiding light of mod- 
out every field of our students’ interests and ern education,—self-activity and social par- 
nny almost every teacher in our faculty has a_ ticipation. Then came Dewey saying that 
ork part in it. We believe that this work is_ life means growth and that one of the pri- 
shes educationally worth while and we have, mary aims of education is to supply the con- 
‘his therefore, made our activities period a part ditions that insure growth and that the 
and of our regular school day. Our interest in fundamental intent of school activities is 
Twn and guidance for this work comes from the to enlarge and enrich the scope of experi- 
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ence. Dewey’s whole conception of educa- 
tion is that of the “inculcation of the habit 
of disciplined intelligence and responsible 
freedom in youth.” Now we hear Dr. 
Hosic, who is saying that to attempt to dis- 
tinguish between curriculum and_ extra- 
curriculum activities is unfortunate. He 
says that the word curriculum smacks of 
pedantry and that all activities should be 
integrated so that artificial distinctions, 
such as curriculum and extra-curriculum, 
would have no place. He contends that 
students are not merely pursuing courses. 
They are learning to live. I have heard 
several educators recently speak of the so- 
called extra-curriculum activities as supra- 
curriculum activities which is a very sig- 
nificant expression. 

A few weeks ago I read a speech which 
Stanley King, president of Amherst Col- 
lege, made before the Chicago Rotary Club. 
At Amherst, a traditionally academic col- 
lege, he said they assume that education 
is more than training, more than instruc- 
tion, more than the attainment of a fixed 
number of credits and the passing of cer- 
tain examinations. They conceive of edu- 
cation as including the whole of a young 
man’s life. He said, “Character, manners, 
relations with his fellows, the power and 
technique of group action are as essential 
as the hours spent in the classroom.” I[ 
repeat that these attitudes toward educa- 
tion have been our guides in building our 
extra-curriculum program. Miss Mary 
Jones and Mr. Raymond Sparks have 
charge of all curriculum work in physical 
education in Wiley High School and they 
sponsor all of the extra-curriculum activi- 


CALENDAR OF 


Fall 

Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 

Winter 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Thursday 
Friday 

Spring 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
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ties of this field with the exception that 
Mr. Rutherford is coach of our varsity 
teams in football, basketball, and track, 
Previous to this year we had two varsity 
coaches. 

A few days ago I asked Miss Jones and 
Mr. Sparks for reports on their extra-cur- 
riculum activities and what I have to say 
about these activities is taken almost ver- 
batim from these reports. 

We have a well organized Girls’ Athletic 
Association the purpose of which is to pro- 
mote interest and participation in games 
and athletics and to encourage the forma- 
tion of health habits and attitudes. Each 
member is required to undergo an annual 
physical examination and to participate in 
one or more physical activities each semes- 
ter. The organization has a constitution 
which provides for officers and a council, 
The council is composed of a sport’s leader 
for each activity. The officers and council 
plan the program for the year’s meetings 
and they help to carry on the activities of 
the organization. The sports’ leaders aid 
the sponsor in organizing teams and sched- 
uling games, checking equipment, attend- 
ance reports, etc. A monthly meeting is 
held during the club hour, at which time 
short talks and programs are given by the 
members and sometimes outside speakers 
appear on the programs. Some charity 
work has been done by the club but the two 
most outstanding projects have been the in- 
stallation of bath towel service for the 
girls’ physical education classes and the 
purchase of golf equipment and an indoor 
driving net. About one hundred girls at- 
tend these monthly meetings. 


ACTIVITIES 
Ninth Hour 


Volley ball 


After School 


Volley ball 
Swimming 


Golf Golf 

Hiking Hiking 
Soccer 

Stunts Volley ball 


Swimming 


Hiking Hiking 
Basketball 
Stunts Baseball 
Swimming 
Golf Golf 
Hiking and Tennis 
Track 
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PARTICIPATION IN ACTIVITIES 

Volley ball, 120; playground ball, 100; 
basketball, 60; tennis, 50; soccer, 45; track, 
45; hiking, 35; swimming, 30; golf, 25; 
stunts, 25. At least one hundred girls took 
part in two activities. Probably no more 
than twenty-five girls took part in three 
activities. There are about 460 girls in 
school. 

We have no organization among our boys 
for promoting interest or participation in 
extra-curriculum activities in physical edu- 
eation. We encourage participation and 
the boys who are interested in various ac- 
tivities participate in groups that are more 
or less independent of each other. Prac- 
tically all of the boys activities are en- 
gaged in daily during their seasons. Bas- 
ketball has two days per week and when 
tournaments are engaged in in other acti- 
tivities, regular schedules are arranged for 
participation in them. 

Our varsity competitive sports consist of 
football and cross country in the fall, bas- 
ketball and wrestling in the winter, and 
track, golf, and tennis in the spring. 

Our intramural program of extra-cur- 


riculum activities is as follows: Fall: 
Touch football, speed ball, and _ horse 
shoes; winter: basketball, foul throw- 


ing, and volley ball; spring: track, hand ten- 
nis, playground ball, swimming, and life- 
saving. 


PARTICIPATION IN ACTIVITIES 


Varsity Sports 
Football 75 
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Basketball 80 
Track 60 
Cross country 20 
W restling 35 
Tennis 15 
Golf 10 
Extra-curriculum Activities 
Touch football 40 
Horseshoes 48 
Speedball 40 
Basketball 205 
Foul throwing 281 
Volley ball 24 
Track 35 
Hand tennis 265 
Playground ball 35 
Swimming 28 
Life saving 28 
Overlapping 
Three or more sports 20 
Two or more sports 50 
Five or more activities 20 
Four or more activities 50 
Three or more activities 200 
Two or more activities 225 


The number of boys in school is about 
430. 

In the Journal of Health and Physical 
Education for March, 1933, there is an ex- 
cellent article written by William Ralph 
LePort, professor of physical education in 
the University of Southern California, 
which shows how physical education (both 
curriculum and extra-curriculum) can con- 
tribute to the Seven Cardinal Principles. 

The worthwhileness of these activities, as 
in all programs, depends upon right lead- 
ership. We are fortunate in Wiley in our 
leadership in this work. I feel that 
excellent results are being obtained and we 
are looking forward to still better results, 


THE VIEWPOINT OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC IN- 
STRUCTION TOWARD EXTRA-CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES IN 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


HAROLD E. MOORE 
Assistant Director of Elementary and High School Inspection, Indiana State 


Department of Public Instruction 


It is a difficult situation when a lowly as- 
sistant is called upon to quote the views 
of the department on a particular point— 
actually to quote is dangerous for one is 
always in danger of erroneously stating the 
attitude of a group through under or over 
emphasis. 

In preparation for this paper, I made 
some inquiries of my colleagues on the 
point stated as a title of the paper and drew 


on my experience with the group over some 
little time to ascertain their attitude. The 
following things seemed to stand out and 
on doing a little reading in the field, it 
seems that they are points of conflict and 
discussion on the part of many educational 
leaders. 

One of the first points raised was—What 
are extra-curriculum activities? One gets 
as many definitions as there are people in- 
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terviewed and I imagine in the series of 
meetings in progress here that there will 
be almost “57 varieties” of definitions. I 
hesitate to try to set up a definition to cover 
the multitude of activities carried on under 
the title “extra-curriculum.” The problem 
of defining extra-curriculum activities 1s 
about as difficult as the definition of reli- 
gion by the colored minister who said, “You 
get religion when you don’t want it; when 
you get it, you don’t know it; if you know 
it, you haven’t got it; when you get it, you 
can’t lose it; and if you lose it, you never 
had it.” I am trying to say that we have 
great difficulty talking about the same 
things when we discuss this subject. 

However, for our purposes, we shall call 
that large number of activities such as 
clubs, dramatics, music, athletics, crafts- 
manship, hobbies, honor societies, student 
government, etc., for which no regular pre- 
pared credit is given toward graduation, the 
extra-curriculum group, realizing, of 
course, that we are probably committing a 
grievous error in suggesting that these are 
“extra” in the school program and thereby 
furnishing those opposed to the broad edu- 
cational program with a certain amount of 
ammunition. 

We shall think then for a little while 
about the general administrative attitude 
toward these activities growing out of the 
school curriculum and some times growing 
up in spite of the curriculum, that is out of 
its own inadequacy. May I deal generally 
with the problem at the outset and later 
more specifically with physical education? 
This is directly in line with our thought 
that our attitude toward physical education 
should be essentially the same as toward 
other subject fields—each having its defi- 
nite contribution to make to the general 
problem of education. This is a point we have 
stressed over and over, generally in defense 
of physical education, that is to get it reas- 
onable consideration but sometimes to keep 
the field from being over emphasized and 
causing reaction. 

In the first place, we believe that extra- 
curriculum activities are necessary and oc- 
cupy an important place in the modern 
school program. These student activities 
furnish an excellent opportunity for the 
school to utilize the spontaneous pupil in- 
terest for bringing about the realization of 
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important educational objectives. The ae. 
tivities program should be of a laboratory 
type for the development of initiative and 
qualities of leadership in the individual, 
and a medium for cultivating those civic 
habits, attitudes, and ideals which help the 
individual to adjust himself to group life, 

Further, we believe that an extra-curri- 
culum program should not “just happen” 
but should be consciously planned for by 
the school administrator as a part of the 
daily program and that just as much care 
be exerted in the choice of activities that 
make up this program as is used in the 
choice subjects for the “regular” curricv- 
lum. This means the provision for teacher 
leadership for these various activities. To 
realize the best results, this leadership 
should be definitely trained, and interest in 
the field is a prerequisite to success, 

To realize the maximum program in this 
ficld, we encourage one hundred per cent 
participat’ by the pupils and teachers, To 
secure this maximum program definite 
school time must be given to the program 
through an activities period regularly set 
aside for this purpose. This may mean 
lengthening the school day in certain 
schools. An administrative set-up in addi- 
tion to a periodic time allotment such as a 
homeroom type of organization or others 
that permit organization of workable 
groups is necessary. I do not want to sug- 
gest grading pupils in these extra-curricu- 
lum activities but some kind of credit or 
record made of their participation will of- 
ten encourage pupils to take part. 

The variety of activities should be such 
that students will find their place in the 
program largely through interest. The 
number will, of course, be limited by the 
size of the student body and by the range 
of teacher leadership. 

Further, we believe that generally speak- 
ing extra-curriculum activities should 
grow out of the curriculum. This means 
that regular curriculum work will be 
strengthened. There might be instances 
where extra-curriculum activities are de- 
veloped to offset the absence of certain cur- 
riculum ones. This is somewhat dangerous, 
however, as it may lead to bad emphasis 
as has been the case in certain schools 
where the athletic program has developed 
all out of proportion to other activities and 
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not in relation to the physical education 
program. 

With this rather general attitude to the 
whole activities program set out, let us 
turn more definitely to those in the physi- 
cal education field. If an activity pro- 
gram is necessary in connection with Eng- 
lish, science, and other subjects of this na- 
ture, certainly it is doubly true for physi- 
cal education. 

We rather commonly set as the objectives 
of physical education the following four 
points: 

1. The development of the organic system 
of the individual through physical activi- 
ties. 

9. The development of the neuromuscu- 
lar system, particularly in its relation to 
the control over certain fundamental skills. 

3. The development of certain attitudes 
toward physical activity generally and to- 
ward play in particular. 

4. The development of standards of con- 
duct. 

When one thinks in terms of these ob- 
jectives and in terms of the well rounded 
physical education program, he immedi- 
ately realizes that the time allotment for 
regular class instruction in physical educa- 
tion is all too meager. This means that 
anything like complete realization of the 
program calls for a large variety of activi- 
ties beyond the regular class instruction 
periods. In fact, the ideal situation is one 
where the instruction in the skills comes 
in the regular physical education class per- 
iods and the practice comes through the ac- 
tivity program. This activity program in 
physical education as in any other field, 
as we have said before, should be under the 
direction of trained physical education 
teachers. I believe this is especially true 
for the activity program embracing inter- 
scholastic athletics. Perhaps our greatest 
emphasis on extra-curriculum acti- 
vities in physical education should be 
from the standpoint of handling the 
ever increasing problem of leisure; this 
is an increasing problem so far as general 
education is concerned but a special one in 
relation to physical education. 

Perhaps our attitude toward extra-cur- 
riculum activities in physical education can 
be made clearer by the following statement 
that I am prone to call underlying princi- 
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ples which should govern the selection and 
use of activities in this field. 

There can be no justification for athle- 
tics nor any other extra-curriculum activ- 
ity in physical education unless the welfare 
of the child is kept in mind as the definite 
and final grade. By the term, welfare of 
the child in physical education, not only the 
physical well-being of the boy or girl is 
kept in mind but the whole individual. 

The school must furnish real and actual 
life situations in which the student may 
practice the qualities of the good citizen 
here and now, with results entirely satisfy- 
ing to himself. 

Ixtra-curriculum activities should grow 
out of curriculum activities and return to 
them to enrich them. Intramural and in- 
terscholastic athletics should grow out of 
and be a part of a real program of physical 
education. The program of physical educa- 
tion should include sane athletics for every 
boy and girl that can profit by athletics. 
Thus athletics should grow out of the pro- 
gram of physical education and return to 
it to enrich it. 


The main problem of physical education 
is to establish a high level of vitality by 
right habits of living. 

Right habits of living have to do with 
the emotions and the mental processes as 
well as with physical efficiency. 

Athletics as well as all extra-curriculum 
activities in physical education should 
carry over into behavior, emotional, men- 
tal and physical, in later life. 

The school must guide athletics or be 
guided by athletics. A real program of 
physical education including sports, games, 
athletics, solves this problem. 

“Of all the activities of the school cur- 
riculum, none is as rich with educational 
outcomes as the play, games, sports, and 
athletics of physical education.’” 

A keen appreciation of play is dependent 
largely on the knowledge one acquires as a 
result of active participation in play. 

Intra-mural athletics is a definite part 
of physical education for every child. 

“Physical activity for all” should not dis- 
regard individual differences. The health 
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‘J. F. Williams and W. L. Hughes, Ath- 
letics in Education, (Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Co., 1930), p. 36. 
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examination will be the best safeguard of 
this standard. 

Expert skill and performance add much 
to the joy of playing, but the essential fac- 
tor is the spirit. 

A well rounded athletic program solves 
most problems in physical individual differ- 
ences. 

The spirit of good fellowship and coop- 
eration resulting from an intimate and per- 
sonal contact and influence between faculty 
and students should be the very essence of 
a physical education program. 

Training and using pupil leaders in order 
to teach games is an essential part of the 
administration of a good physical educa- 
tion program. 

Proper grouping of pupils into teams 
of about the same ability is a needed clas- 
sification of pupils in physical education as 
well as in any academic subject matter. 


The school should provide a differentiated - 


program of physical activities suited to in- 
dividual needs and the school is obligated 
to aid the pupil in making an intelligent 
choice of such program. 

In summary then may I set out in an- 
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swer to the topic assigned to be in the pro- 
gram that your state department of educa- 
tion believes in the extra-curriculum pro- 
gram. We think that (1) it is a necessary 
aid in the full realization of the objectives 
of education, (2) that the program should 
be carefully organized and administered 
and under trained and interested teacher 
leadership, (3) that a regularly assigned 
period in the school day of sufficient length 
to admit of handling activities be pro- 
vided in every school, (4) that there 
should be a sufficient variety of these acti- 
vities to embrace the interests of the stu- 
dent body to the point where one hundred 
per cent participation is realized, (5) that 
essentially extra-curriculum activities 
ought to grow out of curriculum activities 
or be an adjunct thereto, and (6) that the 
field of physical education and the objec- 
tives of instruction in the field are of such 
a nature as to particularly lend themselves 
to an activity program which is to be 
strongly encouraged to obtain the full re- 
sults of the physical education program. 
Trained leadership in handling the activity 
program in connection with this field is es- 
pecially encouraged. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON PROGRAM 
Women’s Section—PEB-5 


FLORENCE CurtTIs, Head of Department of Physical Education for Women 


’ 


Indiana State Teachers College, Presiding 


THE CONTRIBUTIONS WHICH AN ATHLETIC POINT SYSTEM 
FOR EXTRA-CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES MAY MAKE TO THE 


HIGH SCHOOL GIRL 


MARY V. JONES 
Director of Physical Education for Girls, Wiley High School, Terre Haute, Indiana 


Physical activities carried on through a 
point system or club program can make 
a number of fine contributions to a high 
school girl providing the projer objectives 
are set up. The goals of education should 
be the goals which we are striving for in 
our activities program. If these are our 
goals then, the program can make a num- 
ber of educational contributions. 

Let us take the contribution of health. 
I am sure you will agree that organic power 
is developed through participation in a 
well planned athletic program. All boys 
and girls need this development. We are 


too likely to develop a few and allow the 
larger majority to read about organic vig- 
or, to watch, and to admire the few who 
possess this power. The girl’s athletic as- 
sociation point systems promote programs 
for all. Every girl participating in an ac- 
tivity is the aim of such a program. To 
accomplish this, there must be a variety of 
graded activities suitable for all. We hope 
that this practice of play will become a 
habit and carry over into adult life. 
Many girls who are strong physically 
are mentally sick. We are told that the 
sick personality may be shy and sensitive. 
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She is unable to cooperate with others. We 
have a fine chance through a program of 
physical activities to develop wholesome 
mental attitudes. Some individuals seem 
to lack the ability to get along with peo- 
ple. This ability to mix with others is of 
great importance and can be encouraged 
through the medium of team games. The 
play habit also seems to serve as a correc- 
tion for worry and anxiety. 

Together with the development of neuro- 
muscular skills, we have safety skills to 
consider. These safety skills are becoming 
more and more important. We learn to ap- 
ply the brake in a split second, to jump 
quickly and accurately at a given moment, 
or to suffer the consequences. Therefore, 
a girl must learn skills which will protect 
her to a reasonable extent as well as skills 
which can be used in recreation. 

When a girl learns to make a sacrifice at 
home in the same manner as she makes a 
sacrifice hit on the ball team, the play pro- 
gram certainly has made a definite contribu- 
tion. This transfer may be hard to secure 
but not impossible. A girl may assume re- 
sponsibilities at school which are shunned at 
home. This may be the fault of the par- 
ent. Through the cooperation of the par- 
ent and the physical educator social by- 
products which are developed through the 
game situations can be carried over into 
home life. 


A well organized program of play acti- 
vities provides opportunities to develop 
self-confidence, initiative, and leadership. 
When a sports’ leader makes plans for her 
season, organizes her plans and goes to 
others for comments and criticisms, when 
she schedules the teams, manages the of- 
ficials, etc., she certainly is being given op- 
portunities to develop in leadership. Prob- 
lems in the play experiences develop judg- 
ments and powers of analysis. When a 
girl fans out on the team, she soon learns 
to recognize her faults in batting and trys 
to correct them. Good judgment, self con- 
fidence, ability to analyze are all qualities 
which help the individual in life situa- 
tions. 


Cooperation is a quality which makes for 
good citizenship. A girl who plays on any 
team soon learns to respect the rights of 
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others, the opinion of others, and the rules 
of the game. A good citizen should be dem- 
ocratic. Race prejudice is quickly forgot- 
ten on the athletic field; social promin- 
ence means very little. 

The leisure time problem is an _ out- 
standing one today. Physical activities 
that can be carried on by the individual 
in later life such as tennis, swimming, golf, 
and hiking are encouraged in a girls point 
system program. 

The last contribution which I wish to 
mention is that contribution to character. 
The athletic program has a wonderful op- 
portunity here. The playground acts as 
a laboratory for the development of char- 
acter. Play is just a medium however and 
bad habits as well as good habits may re- 
sult. Sports activities are full of oppor 
tunities to take unfair advantage, to be dis- 
honest, to cheat. The physical educator 
must offer the proper guidance and help. 
Play situations are tense and some students 
will not be able to make proper decisions 
without help and guidance. 


Finally, an activities program should 
contribute to the maxim in the development 
of sportsmanship. A girl must learn that 
it is more important to win respect from 
an opponent than to win a game, and that 
sportmanship does not end with the play- 
ing of the game but carries over into all of 
life’s situations. 


To summarize the contributions which 
an athletic point system program may 
make to the high school girl: 


1. The program contributes to health 
through the development of organic power 
and wholesome mental attitudes. 

2. Neuromuscular and safety skills are 
learned. 

3. Social by-products which are learned 
on the athletic field can be transferred into 
home life. 

4. Play situations develop initiative, 
self-confidence, and leadership which are 
necessary in all vocations. 

5. Play can contribute to good citizen- 
ship. 

6. Recreational sports are learned which 
can be used for leisure time activities. 

7. Desirable character traits can be de- 
veloped through a sports program. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF INDIANA’S ATHLETIC POINT SYSTEM 


FOR GIRLS 
RUTH KELLY 
Director of Physical Education for Girls, Burris School, Ball State Teachers College 


Some two years ago this last January a_ vities was sent out to the teachers who 


group of women, physical education teach- had requested a copy of the point system, | - 
ers, met at the Burris School in Muncie, Of the 150 questionnaires sent out only | leg 
Indiana. It was our purpose to find out forty-eight replies were received. Of this | - 
what had been done in this state toward number only seven said they were using pe 


the state point system; however, a number : 
expressed a desire for a point system for / 

é, | the 
senior high school girls. Many questions 


an organized athletic association for girls 
and also to promote such an organization 
in the future. A committee was appointed 


to formulate a temporary point system for and remarks were made concerning the | on 
girls and to present this to the Indiana need for a state organization for girls, | i 
High School Athletic Association for their Because of the results of this questionnaire | sa 
approval and support. the old point system was completely re. | a 
’ ised. 
We soon found out that the purpose of ‘© ; } col 
the Indiana High School Athletic Associa- _ “t the State Physical Education Associa. ( i, 
tion was to foster, regulate, and supervise tion meeting at Purdue University in April nn 
interscholastic activities for high schools. of this year the committee chairman re est 
This organization could not then assume ported the needs of the activity program sid 
any responsibility for a program which did for high school girls. It was felt that in de 
not include interscholastic contests, order to continue the work of a state point sch 
system for girls it was not only necessary | . 

At the spring meeting of the State Phy- | fits | tift 
sical Education Association, Dr. W. W. Pat- o- one Sgr — a yhoo ae : ] 
ty of Indiana University suggested the pos- scudialaiiioe could belong. The comeulial ) - 
sibility of the point system being published was authorized to continue the work it was rm 


in the state course of study. The tempor- 


' one doing and adopt a state award. 
ary point system with an additional ques- 6 P " ard | of 


A new point system for girls will be 





tionnaire was presented for publication to ready for distribution before the end ef | anc 
the committee on the State Course of Study. h:. month and a state award is included | phy 
The State Course of Study for 1931-1932 . ied she 
; ; in the program. The work of this pro- . 
included a part of this point system with- , ) In 
' , gram cannot continue to any great extent 
out the questionnaire. | ie? ; of 
unless a league or organization is formed oe 
In October 1931 at the Indiana State to which the local school organization may 
Teacher’s Association meeting in Indian- belong. “oi 
apolis a report of this work was given. It is felt that at present this point sys- ‘ 
The committee was authorized to publish tem is promoting the physical education tio 
the point system and charge ten cents per program for girls in the high schools of | mm 
copy to help cover the cost of distribution. Jndiana. If and when we have an organi- / he 
From January 1932 to January 1933, zation or director supervising and promot- ; 
125 copies of the point system have been’ ing both the girls’ and boys’ physical edu- qui 
sent out. Definite information was needed cation programs, we shall not need a state ( 
in order to revise the temporary point sys- point system for girls or a league to pro- me: 
tem so a questionnaire concerning its acti- mote its work. cia 
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TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS FOR LEADERSHIP IN SUMMER 


CAMPS 


KERMIT COCHRAN 
Director of Physical Education for Girls, High School, Marshall, Illinois 


The Illinois League of High School Girls’ 
Athletic Association sponsors each year a 
leadership camp. The League’s first year 
in such an enterprise was 1921 with two 
camps. Last year we had four camps with 
an enrollment of 150. 

The program at camp is planned to give 
the girls the viewpoint of the official and 
assistant to the physica! education instruc- 
tor. In sports which the girl chooses she 
will be given a chance to officiate as well 
as play. She will find the League point 
system interesting to study and apply ac- 
cording to the classification of her school 
in various activities. She will learn how 
to conduct meetings and to plan _ inter- 
esting programs for her meetings. Be- 
sides this, there will be ample opportunity 
to get acquainted with girls from other 
schools and to enjoy and explore the beau- 
tiful grounds in one of these lovely camps. 

I made a general survey of all the phy- 
sical education directors of Illinois whose 
organizations are members of our state as- 
sociation and I found that a large per cent 
of our teachers are teaching other subjects 
and have had added to their teaching load 
physical education. (Maybe just because 
she had played tennis or some other game 
in college.) Since this is true, the value 
of our leadership camp has greatly in- 
creased each year. Not only do the girls 
receive benefits but also does the instruc- 
tor of physical education. 

In early spring comes the time for selec- 
tion of representatives to be sent to camp. 
This process of choosing the girls dif- 
fers greatly in the different schools. 

The state association sets ceratin re- 
quirements for representatives. They are 

(1) Representatives must be G. A. A. 
members in good standing of the local asso- 
ciation. 

(2) Preference should be given girls 
from the present sophomore and junior clas- 
Ses. 
(3) Girls must have met the require- 
ment for an award under the league plan. 

(4) The representatives must be girls 


of leadership ability who will contribute 
to and receive most from the camp pro- 
gram. 


If it is from a small school—then the 
club may send freshmen. Adults are per- 
mitted to go to these camps. They, of 
course, must be governed by the same rules 
as those of underclassmen. By adults I 
mean seniors, graduates, or physical edu- 
cation directors who wish training. Usual- 
ly four girls are sent from each school. 
These girls may be chosen because they 
were high point girls for that year, 
or because they did outstanding work for 
the G. A. A., or because they were elected 
officers for the coming year. Some school 
boards pay the expenses for their girls— 
a few G. A. A. clubs pay the expenses, but 
in most schools the girls pay their own ex- 
penses—which amounts to ten dollars 
($10.00) for one week. Camp opens on 
Sunday and closes on Sunday. 


The camp program contains classes in 
tapping, baseball, tennis, program plan- 
ning and point system, basketball, volley- 
ball, swimming, first-aid, archery, and soc- 
cer. In the program planning class girls 
exchange their clever ideas for their meet- 
ings and parties. We try to advise the 
girls to select sports that are new to them 
so that they will introduce them in the 
program in their year’s work. Usually the 
girls are eager for new material and real- 
ize the purpose of their being at camp. 
There is no check-up, however, made by 
the state office as to the actual value a girl 
receives when she returns to her school the 
next fall. The only way that we have of 
knowing is by the letters that are received 
by our manager, Miss Kraft, from physical 
education directors, and by the increasing 
number of girls in our camps each year, 
which has necessitated having three camps 
in place of two. The northern camp will 
be at Conference Point Camp, Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin, June 18-25, the central camp at 
East Bay Camp, Lake Bloomington, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, June 11-18, and the south- 
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ern camp at Y. W. C. A. Camp, Alton, II- 
linois, June 18-25. 

The camp director and instructors are 
physical education teachers who are advis- 
ers for the local G. A. A. groups. A staff 
of three or four is chosen by the executive 
board, which is composed of five members 
and which holds its meetings three times 
during the year at Chicago. These camp 
officers are chosen with great care. It is 
the policy of the board to change directors 
and instructors to give several physical 
education teachers over the state an oppor- 
tunity to give the girls new ideas, to have 
the experience of meeting the fine young 
girls who are really leaders, who have abil- 
ity, and who are ever ready to cooperate. 
One cannot really appreciate the fine at- 
mosphere of these camps until one has 
lived in one of these camps for the week. 

Maybe you would be interested to know 
our daily program—which is really a full 
one: First our time is daylight saving. 

7:00—Set-ups or dip. 

7:30—Breakfast. 

8 :00-8 :30—Clean up. 

8 :30-9 :00—Inspection. 

9 :00-12 :00—Classes. 

12:00-1:00—Dinner. 

1 :00-2 :00—Rest. 

2 :00-5 :30—Classes. 

6 :00—Dinner. 

" 7:00-8:00 — Tournaments 
enc" 

8:00-9:30—Evening programs: Parties, 
stunts, plays, dance, hike, or picnic. 

(This is where the girls may get ideas 
for their program to take back to their 
club.) 

You probably noticed that I included din- 
ner at 12:00 and again at 6:00. Really if 
you have ever been in a camp you can fully 
understand why I said two dinners. Aside 
from the regular rest period 1:00-2:00 each 
girl may in making out her program have 
one free period during the day—she may 
rest, read, write, hike, or take part in an in- 
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dividual camp tournament such as archery, 
horseshoe, league test in any of the sports, 
or tennis. 

Since our camp opens on Sunday, no 
doubt you wonder what we do, that day, 
First meal is served in the evening. When 
the girl arrives she is registered, assigned 
her cabin, room, or bunk; placed on a team; 
and then is free to explore the camp 
grounds, of course she is told the bound. 
aries of the camp. Vesper services are 
planned and usually some active indivi. 
dual from a city is glad to come to camp 
to lead the services of short talks and 
singing. After the evening meal the teams 
are organized, captains or leaders chosen, 
programs are filled out, and an outline of 
the week’s program is given at this time. 
Quiet games are played of the get ac. 
quainted type. 

The camps have been self sustaining, 
They last for one week and the money to 
run these camps is solely from the fee 
charged the girls. 

Two years ago we offered an extra week 
for all those adults who wished special 
training in sports. This proved popular. 
This year from June 26 to July 3rd another 
adult leadership camp is opened at Water- 
vale, Michigan, for all physical education 
directors for one week for seventeen dol- 
lars ($17.00). 

In closing I wish to say that the real 
success of our camps has been because we 
have at last realized the necessity of lead- 
ing our leaders on to want more knowledge 
of the things in life that make life worth 
living. A week in one of these camps 
should teach the girls, above everything 
else, to live together, to cooperate, to forget 
self, and to have good sportmanship. If 
they have attained these qualities, then 
the training of high school girls for leader- 
ship in our summer camps is realized and 
our aim has been accomplished. 
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Men’s Section—PEB-54 
ARTHUR L. STRUM, Head of Department of Physical Education for Men, 
Indiana State Teachers College, Presiding 


THE FUNCTION OF THE INDIANA HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETIC AS- 
SOCIATION IN THE EXTRA-CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES OF 


INDIANA HIGH SCHOOLS 


ARTHUR L. TRESTER 


Commissioner, Indiana High School Athletic Association 


The topic of this talk was assigned to 
and not chosen by the speaker. It has been 
accepted, however, and our remarks have 
been selected in the belief that they have 
more or less bearing on the topic. 

There seems to have been in the thinking 
of those who worded this topic the idea that 
the Indiana High School Athletic Associa- 
ties does have a function—let us hope that 
it is legitimate—to perform and that this 
function may be found among the extra- 
eurriculum activities of our high schools. 
Of course there are those who would rule 
out all or most of the extra-curriculum ac- 
tivities and there are those who would rule 
out the idea that the Indiana High School 
Athletic Association, or any athletic asso- 
ciation for that matter, has any worth 
while function to perform. 

The theses of this talk, however, will be 
that extra-curriculum activities are worth 
while in education and offer more funda- 
mental ways of forming character than 
do the subjects in the curriculum; that ath- 
letics, intra-mural and inter-school, are 
worth while in education and that the Indi- 
ana High School Athletic Association has 
performed a worth while function in athle- 
tics, play, health work, physical education, 
and recreation for nearly thirty years. 

Probably the best way to present the 
function of the Indiana High School Ath- 
letic Association in extra-curriculum acti- 
vities in Indiana High Schools is to present 
some of the beliefs, standards, ideals, rules, 
regulations and policies of this Association 
and to call your attention to the courage, 
zeal, and continuity with which these have 
been supported through the years. Of 
course, excesses and short-comings have 
been numerous but the true picture of any- 
thing or any person is not secured by look- 
ing at the dxcexses that may be prevent. 


Excesses should not be ignored but they 
should not be permitted to blind our judg- 
ment at any time. The disadvantages of 
this or that often becloud the advantages. 
Condemnation and denunciation get the 
headlines usually and constitute the shots 
that are heard around the world. It may 
be, however, that those who have facts to 
present have placed them securely under 
a bushel and then have joined those who 
condemn and denounce. 

The remainder of this talk will be de- 
voted to statements covering some of the 
elements in the program of the Indiana 
High School Athletic Association. These 
elements have been stressed by the asso- 
ciation and, rightly or wrongly, have con- 
stituted the function of the organization 
in the past and they constitute the germs 
for our work in the future. Corroboration 
of these statements must be secured from 
the school men, school women, parents, pa- 
trons, and students. 

(1) The I. H. S. A. A. was organized as a 
purely voluntary organization in 1903, thir- 
ty years ago, by a small group of high 
school principals in order to meet a real 
need. Need was the maternal parent of 
the I. H. S. A. A. in 1903 and need is the 
maternal parent in 1933. This need was 
then and is now the encouragement, su- 
pervision, direction, and administration of 
inter-school athletics on the basis of good 
school procedure by school men and school 
women. The I. H. S. A. A. entered no field 
that was being cultivated by any other or- 
ganization, legal or otherwise, in 1903, and 
it does not now attempt to cultivate any 
field that is being cared for by any other 
organization. The territory of the I. H. 
S. A. A. was virgin soil and the association 
has been trying for thirty years to clear 
this virgin soil of the undesirable things 
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and make it a fine field in which to rear 
young men and young women of high 
school age. The man who said in 1903 that 
“we would have athletics engaged in by 
high school boys, even if they had to play 
independently, and herein lay the objec- 
tions” spoke knowingly and the same speech 
would be timely today. 

(2) There were fifteen members listed 
in the charter of March, 1904, and now 
there are eight hundred member high 
schools. The membership of no high school 
has been solicited and any high school may 
withdraw its membership at any time. The 
membership has been open to the public 
high schools of the state and the annual 
membership fee is $1.50. 

(3) Early in the life of the I. H. S. A. A. 
it assumed a larger and growing interest 
in health and physical education for all 
boys and girls to be interpreted and ad- 
ministered in the light of other educational 
aims and ideals, and began to extend ef- 
forts to stimulate communities and schools 
to the end that physical education be given 
to the boys and girls throughout the grades 
and high school years. The numerous gym- 
nasiums, playfields, play programs, play fa- 
cilities, and the increasing adequacy of the 
play teaching personnel all over Indiana 
present unmistakable evidence that these 
efforts have not been in vain. Athletics 
have constituted an outstanding activity of 
the schools, enlisting community-wide at- 
tention and support. Through games, 
sports and contests general interest in all 
work of the schools has been stimulated. 
Gymnasiums and playfields have been made 
the centers of legitimate and wholesome ac- 
tivities for both young and old. In many 
places the only available halls for commun- 
ity meetings are the high school gymnas- 
jums. 


(4) The I. H. S. A. A. has always be- 
lieved that there is no inherent or funda- 
mental antagonism or conflict between in- 
tra-mural athletics and inter-school athle- 
tics. These types or divisions of athletics 
are complementary parts of the same pro- 
gram and each should contribute to the 
other. In Indiana the one phase of inter- 
school athletics has made the other of intra- 
mural athletics possible and virile to a very 
large degree. They support and strength- 
en each other in-a fine way: 
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(5) The high school principal has always 
been considered the responsible party in 
the administration of athletics as far as 
the I. H. S. A. A. is concerned. The I. H, 
S. A. A. has never made any agreements 
with outside parties. High school athletics 
must be conducted by school authorities at 
all times. 

(6) The officers of the I. H. S. A. A. in 
all years have been active school men sge- 
lected by the principals of the schools in the 
membership. This is as it should be. 

(7) There have never been any discre- 
pancies or scandals connected with the 
finances of the I. H. S. A. A. The books, 
records, statements, checks, holdings, and 
certified audits through the years are open 
to the scrutiny of any interested parties, 
Reports and audits have been printed 
and distributed at all times. 

(8) The machinery, maintenance, admin- 
istration, legislation, supervision, and di- 
rection of inter-school athletics in the high 
schools of Indiana have been in the hands 
of the high school principals in the state 
for thirty years. Those who are governed 
are the governors. 

(9) Scholarship has always been upheld 
in the I. H. S. A. A. For thirty years the 
I. H. S. A. A. has required for eligibility 
that a student not only be passing current- 
ly in three regular high school subjects but 
also that he must have passed in a simi- 
lar amount of work during his last semester 
in high school. No state organization en- 
forces a higher standard. 

(10) Parents’ and physicians’ certificates 
for all participants in football, basketball, 
and track have been required for years in 
the I. H. S. A. A. In 1927 a “Health 
Study” was made of the 160 boys in the 
state basketball tournament. Each boy was 
examined by a competent physician ut the 
expense of the I. H. S. A. A. on Wednesday 
prior to the tourney and on Wednesday fol- 
lowing the tourney. In 1932 a similar 
“Health Study” was made of the 160 boys 
in the state basketball tournament. All of 
these “Health Study” examination blanks 
were interpreted and evaluated by compe- 
tent physicians who did not make the ex- 
amination. The quotation given here is 
taken from the report of the physician who 
interpreted the 1932 examination blanks: 
From this study it is apparent that the 
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ment has no demonstrable physical ef- 
fect as judged by examinations herein out- 
lined and performed by various physicians 
throughout the state. Certainly it has no 
Gueiertuus eyect. 

The 1927 examination blanks support 
the above statement. The examination 
blanks and the reports of the physicians 
are on file for the study of any interested 
parties. Definite and final conclusions have 
not been reached but the evidence here 
cited is worth more than mere opinion. 

(11) It has been a requirement of long 
standing in the I. H. S. A. A. that coaches 
of athletic sports must be regularly li- 
censed teachers, regularly employed by the 
school officials and paid in the regular way 
out of the school funds. No other organiza- 
tion, legal or otherwise, has such a require- 
ment. 

(12) The I. H. S. A. A. has presented and 
financed programs in physical education 
and health in its own meetings and for 
coaches and physical educators for years. 
More than six hundred talks have been 
given over the state stressing clean athle- 
tics, fair competition, and honest dealings. 

(18) The rules and regulations of the 
I.H. S. A. A. are made and executed by the 
high school principals. Here we _ have 
government by and with the consent 
of the governed. It is safe to say 
that the morale in high school athletics 
in Indiana is on the high plane that it en- 
joys because of the active participation of 
those governed in the management, legis- 
lation, and direction of their own athletic 
activities. This high morale could probab- 
ly be secured and maintained in no other 
way. The high school principals have 
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faith in their own organization. Volun- 
tary and intelligent participation in the reg- 
ulation of the activities of any group is 
the best type of government. It is effec- 
tive. It is right. 

(14) The I. H. S. A. A. has held as a 
fundamental principle of organization that 
physical education for all boys and all girls 
should be an integral and vital part of the 
school curriculum and that athletics should 
be an integral and vital part of physical 


on the basis of good school procedure. 

(15) Sportsmanship ideas and _ ideals 
have been stressed throughout the life of 
the I. H. S. A. A. and intensive and ef- 
fective programs have been worked out in 
the high schools of the state to secure 
sportsmanlike conduct, not only in athle- 
tics but in life as well. Training rather 
than mere telling or preaching has been 
stressed. 


(16) The I. H. S. A. A. has maintained 
an abiding faith in young people through 
the years and now as firmly as ever be- 
lieves that athletic activities, properly 
conducted and supervised, have educational 
values of much weight. The I. H. S. A. A. 
believes that it is the duty of school offi- 
cials to so administer activities that boys 
and girls will receive the benefits due them. 

(17) The I. H. S. A. A. has always be- 
lieved that there is little value and no 
remedy in denunciation and condemnation, 
but that there is much value and the only 
remedy possible in constructive administra- 
tion, supervision, and direction of athletic 
activities within the school and between 
schools. 


SATURDAY MORNING PROGRAM 
Physical Education Building—Room B-54 


D. A. GLASCOCK, Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Men, In- 
diana State Teachers College, Presiding 


ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION OF THE INTEGRATION OF BOYS 
AND GIRLS EXTRA-CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 

BIRCH E. BAYH 
Director of Physical Education in the Public Schoola of Terre Haute 


(Copy of Speech Unavailable.) 
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ROMANCE LANGUAGES 


FRIDAY 


MORNING PROGRAM 


College Hall 
MILDRED WoopwoRTH, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, In- 
diana State Teachers College, Presiding 


EXTRA-CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES IN SPANISH AT ST. 


OF-THE-WOODS COLLEGE 


MARY- 


AGNES M. BRADY 
Professor of Spanish, St. Mary-of-the-Woods College 


I have taken as my means of approach 
to the general theme, “Relations of Extra- 
Curriculum Activities to Teacher Train- 
ing,” of the Third Annual Conference on 
Teacher Education at Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, a plan of activities, both prac- 
tical and cultural, which can be woven into 
the scheme of credit courses of a four year 
college. Some of the suggestions can be 
adapted to high school and junior college 
work, and others, I hope, to general study 
clubs where only superficial knowledge of 
foreign peoples and their customs is de- 
sired. 

In order to be able to weave, later, var- 
ious types of activities into the general 

“rses, I should like to give, first, the 
Cur. “haps idealistic though possible, of 
aims, Per. _-d department of Spanish. 
a well organin~ ’ few slight modifica- 
The same aims, with » ‘onartments of 
tions, can be applied to wu. . depart- 
French, German, and Italian. Tne ‘syts 
ment should be equipped to serve stom. 
in the following ways: 

To give a literary and cultural back- 
ground; to prepare for commercial, sec- 
retarial, social service, and diplomatic po- 
sitions; to train teachers; and to encourage 
research and graduate study. 

If a student pursues the “idealistically, 
vet practically planned” four-year course 
in Spanish, he should be able to use the 
language to some extent as a medium of ex- 
pression; and he will have a cultural and 
literary background, an appreciation of the 
best in Spanish literature and history: 
Don Quijote, Don Juan, the Cid, the Celes- 
tina. Columbus, St. Ignatius of Loyola, 


Ferdinand and Isabella, the Franciscan 
Fathers and the conquerors in the New 
World, Saint Teresa and the great school 
of mystic writers, the ballads and the vast 
treasures in folk-lore, the picaresque be- 
ginnings of the modern novel of realism, 
an uninterrupted dramatic school, etc.; he 
will know Spanish people and be able to 
meet half way the other Americans (this, I 
believe, is one of the greatest reasons for 
teaching the Spanish language in our 
schools); and he will have studied the in- 
ter-relations of the Spanish, French, Ital- 
ian, and Portuguese literatures and the 
contributions of each to world literature. 


The practical courses should be formu- 
lated to prepare students for the follow- 
ing types of positions: Advisers in travel 
bureaus; translators of business letters, 
circulars, advertisements, etc., for com- 
mercial houses; stenographers, secretaries, 
language interpreters, etc., for business 
firms who matntain offices both in the 
United States an,’ Spanish American coun- 
by courses in busi- 
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weve A, cigs for newspapy ois 
zines on Inter-Ameyi<22 reletions, <anms 
ing recent books on Spanish subjects,m Sk, 
lating into English Spanish works of fi%&, 
and interest, current events and the liké 
(supplemented by courses in journalism) } 
social service workers in foreign settle- 
ments, schools, nurseries, and churches 
(supplemented by courses in physiology, 
psychology, sociology, and home econom- 
ices); research students in early Ameri- 
can and United States history and the in- 
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quence of Spanish culture in the United 
States (supplemented by courses in his- 
tory); and propagators of the study of some 
of the best examples in the world of Cath- 
clic civilization and Catholic culture. 


The Spanish language should be used as 
much as is feasible and possible to enable 
the student to use the language of our 
neighbors, spoken by some 80,000,000 per- 
sons in nineteen different nations, with all 
of which the United States has diplomatic 
and commercial relations, steadily growing. 

One of the most important aims of such 
a department would be to encourage in the 
students the desire to do graduate study 
and research work. Advanced institutions 
would be recommended to those desirous 
of continuing their studies and an effort 
made to secure fellowships and assistant- 
ships abroad and in the United States for 
serious and promising students deserving 
such honor. The work of organizations 


like the Guggenheim, the Carnegie, the 
Rockefeller, the Huntington, and the Del 


’ 


Amo Foundations; the Instituto de las Es- 
panas; the Committee on Cultural Rela- 
tions with Latin America; the Hispanic So- 
ciety of America; and the Pan-American 
Union would be brought to the advanced 
and enthusiastic students of Spanish. 


In conclusion, the end of all divisions of 
such a department would be to create in the 
student a feeling of understanding and re- 
spect for Spanish and Spanish American 
ideals, customs, psychology, and expression, 
and to recognize the ethical, cultural, lit- 
erary, and commercial attainments of those 
nations. Many of these aims can be real- 
ized through extra-curriculum activities. 

The plan for activities is, in brief, this: 

1. The Spanish Club, which meets weekly 
or fortnightly and has as its aim oral ex- 
pression as an aid to foreign travel and to 
conversing with foreigners, and _ studies 
about the various contributions of the 
Spanish people in: science, painting, learn- 
ing, politics, religion, music, literature, 
dances, sports, customs, and influence in 
America. 

2. Periodical entertainments presented 
for the public on such occasions as: Cer- 
vantes Day, April twenty-third; the Epi- 
phany; Pan-American Day, April four- 
teenth; the anniversary of the Discov- 
ery of America, October twelfth: the feast 
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of Saint Teresa, October fifteenth (for 
Catholic Schools); and El Dos de Mayo, the 
Spanish “Day of Independence.” 

3. The bulletin board which can be the 
easy result of the magazine-newspaper-clip- 
ping habit. 


4, Travelogues—imaginary, and _ fre- 
cuently-realized, trips to Spain, Mexico, 


South America, Central America. 


and notebooks on litera- 
ture, travel, commercial projects, history— 
all of which are invaluable for later refer- 
ence work. 

6. History charts for a better compre- 
hension of the political development of the 
countries. 

7. Hints correlating the work of various 
departments. 

8. Qutside reading contests 
lected editions. 

9. Activities for the beginning student. 

10. “Ask Me Another,” done into Span- 
ish, a project which, when well developed, 
would be worth publishing in book form. 

The above mentioned devices could well 
be developed into hundreds of auxiliary 
plans, as time and interest allow. The re- 
sourceful teacher will manipulate’ these 
suggestions and add to them from his ex- 
periences and hobbies. 

1. THe SPANISH CLUB. The specifie ob- 
jectives of the Spanish Club have been 
stated. While it is desirable and highly 
practical that the meetings be conducted in 
Spanish, I should not insist that too much 
time be taken in an effort to express oneself 
in parliamentary terms in Spanish. If the 
business is dispensed with quickly, and in 
English, more time will remain for study- 
ing the many interesting and more practi- 


5. Serapbooks 


from  se- 


cal subjects: art, literature, science, 
thought, history, folklore, tradition, ambi- 
tions, and practice in using common 


phrases of everyday life. The activities of 
the club should stress emphatically that 
the student should know something besides 
grammar rules, talking, and reading, im- 
portant though these may be. If we were 
to make a survey of methods in all schools 
of the United States where languages are 
taught, I believe that we should find that 
grammar rules and translation of short, 
isolated, impractical sentences are the 
things stressed most, almost to the extent 
of sacrificing every other device. Then, if 
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we should continue our study with these 
same students five years after they have been 
graduated, I fear that they would not be 
able to quote one rule or translate one sen- 
tence! On the other hand, if the students 
have learned, along with the rules and gram- 
mar (which are, of course, indispensable) 
that the people whose language they are 
studying are living, thinking people with 
customs and ideals not greatly different 
from their own; if the students have 
learned to accept these foreigners on an 
equal social and intelligent basis and with 
sympathetic understanding; if the stu- 
dents, who have learned that modern science 
and invention, chiefly through aviation, are 
struggling to remove the barrier of dis- 
tance between countries, realize that an 
even greater barrier, that of language, still 
exists, and that those who acquire some 
knowledge both of the language and of the 
people who speak it will be the most use- 
ful citizens of tomorrow, then the time spent 
on language will not have been wasted, nor 
will there be any regrets that the students 
have forgotten how to conjugate the pres- 
ent tense of a verb. This, then, can be in 
general the goal of the language club, to 
supplement the work of the classroom, 
where time passes much too quickly, in two 
ways: first, to entertain and instruct stu- 
dents to a feeling of understanding and 
respect for foreign peoples and their mode 
of living, their thought, and their diver- 
sions; second, to maintain a worthy pur- 
pose for existence by sponsoring serious 
projects of study, by conducting contests 
in efficiency and essay writing, and by pre- 
senting to the library of the school books 
of general information on internationalism. 


2. ENTERTAINMENTS. There are many 
days significant in Spanish history and tra- 
dition which may be observed in our col- 
leges. I shall suggest entertainments for 
a few only. Cervantes Day, popularly call- 
ed in Spain “El Dia da la Raza,” is com- 
memorated on April twenty-third in 
many schools of the United States. 
Programs honoring the great Cervan- 
tes or in_ recognition of our debt 
to Spanish culture and civilization are 
given usually for the public and dur- 
ing the spring sessions of language asso- 
ciations. At this time contests for effi- 
ciency in Spanish studies and essay con- 
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tests on some phase of Cervantes’ work 
are conducted, for which prizes are given 
by national organizations and Spanish 
newspapers. It would be well for Spanish 
clubs to affiliate with the Instituto de las 
Espanas (for information about the Insti. 
tuto and its offers, address the General Sec. 
retary, Instituto de las Espanas, 419 West 
117th Street, New York City). 

The program presented for the public 
on Cervantes Day need not be devoted ex. 
clusively to Cervantes and his work, and 
I should even suggest that parts of it be 
given in English, concerning Spanish sub- 
jects, of course, to carry out the origina] 
ideal, that reading and speaking are not 
the only objectives in learning a foreign 
language, but learning to know the people 
and what they do. A few suggestions for 
programs follow: 


(1). Presentation of two or three one-act 
plays. 

(2). A dinner program of dance, songs, 
interludes, monolegues. 

The Christmas season in all lands offers 
its attractions. That of Mexico could eas- 
ily be adapted to stage or club room pre- 
sentation. The celebration of each anni- 
versary of the birth of our Lord, is, in 
Mexico, a long, and both a religious and 
mirthful festival. The ceremonies begin 
with the commemoration and a repeating 
of the pilgrimage begun on the sixteenth of 
December and continuing until Christmas 
Eve; these are followed by a solemn, re- 
ligious observation of Christmas Day and 
the activities go on until the Epiphany, the 
sixth of January, when the three Magi 
pass in the silence of the night bringing 
gifts for the children. All is a period of joy 
and feasts: the merrymaking of a carnival 
is heard on the streets, in the parks, and 
in the homes of all Mexico; yet, underlying 
all the mirth there is a religious element, 
as on all Spanish feast days. 

On the night of the sixteenth of Decem- 
ber begin the Posadas and they continue 
each night until Christmas Eve. Posada is 
the Spanish word for “inn” and has ite ori- 
gin in the Biblical story of the nine days 
journey of St. Joseph and the Blessed Vir- 
gin from Nazareth to Bethlehem, seeking 
lodging from inn to inn. So, a group of 
friends, each of the nine nights, form 8 
procession and go to the homes of thelr 
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friends seeking entrance. They enter, led 
by St. Joseph and the Blessed Virgin, in 
appropriate costumes, They all carry light- 
ed candles and each one also has a little 
figure of clay to represent the shepherds, 
the sheep, the manger with the Child, St. 
Joseph, the wise men, and the Blessed 
Mother. The procession goes from house 
to house singing as they go and begging 
hospitality. 

At the end of each representation of the 
Posada comes the Pinata, which is a noisy, 
hilarious game dear to the heart of every 
child. It is the Mexican “Christmas tree,” 
filled with all the sweets and dainties that 
the Mexican shops can offer. 

So, Christmas Day comes with all the 
solemnity due it, for it is a day of church 
attendance. On the eve of the Epiphany 
Mexican children prepare for bed with 
as much enthusiasm as our North Ameri- 
ean children do on Christmas Eve. They 
bring straw and grass to the door- 
ways and the windows of the bal- 
conies and make a nest so that the 
camels of the Wise Men may have food to 
sustain them on their long journey. Then 
the children place their shoes near the nests 
so the Kings will see them and fill them 
with gifts. 

April the fourteenth was proclaimed by 
ex-President Hoover in 1930 as “Pan 
American Day.” It is a fitting occasion for 
students to observe with appropriate cere- 
monies, “thereby giving expression to the 
spirit of continental solidarity and to the 
sentiments of cordiality and friendly feeling 
which the Government and people of the 
United States entertain toward the peoples 
and Governments of the other Republics of 
the American Continent.’” The first Pan 
American Conference was held in_ 1890. 
Since the President called upon the schools, 
the civic associations, and the people of 
the United States generally to observe the 
day with appropriate ceremonies (mater- 
ial for such programs is easily obtained), 
and since the Latin American Consuls in 
most cities are glad to give addresses on 
Panamericanism, it should not be a difficult 
task to arrange a worth while program on 
April 14th. 

The “Day of the Americas” offers an ex- 


ee 


"Herbert Hoover in his proclamation on 
Pan American Day. 
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cellent opportunity for college students to 
realize the unique relationship and respon- 
sibilities of the United States in the 
New World, and to express and deepen that 
spirit of cordiality and friendship in which 
alone international problems can be solved. 
In these times of strain and crisis, when 
misunderstandings so easily arise, it is all 
the more necessary for our young people 
to see the importance of strengthening those 
forms of peaceful cooperation which have 
proved so effective in the past. 


October twelfth is another day on which 
the feeling between the United States and 
Spain, which is always friendly, should be 
strengthened still more. The celebrations 
on this day should be symbolic of the genius 
and intelligence of Christopher Columbus, 
who, with the aid of Queen Isabella and 
King Ferdinand of Spain, some 440 years 
ago, opened the door and “drove the wedge 
which started the civilization and devel- 
opment of all the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere.” 

3. THE BULLETIN Boarp. The bulletin 
board can be a source of never-waning in- 
terest to a language department. Pictures, 
customs, clippings from newspapers, ad- 
vertisements for travel, maps, etc., all offer 
inducement to the students to go beyond 
their textbooks. However, the items should 
not remain on display so long that they be- 
come stale; they should be changed once 
each week. The teacher will find, too, that 
the students will bring contributions for 
the bulletins, thus quickening their powers 
of observation when they read. 


4. TRAVELOGUES. Foreign language study 
should bring a largeness of vision and a 
scorn of provincialism. Knowing where 
to go, what to wear, what to say, how to 
appreciate what one sees, how much 
money to take, and what to bring home 
with one are a few of the aims of the 
travelogues. The student who is_ edu- 
cated before he goes on a trip will re- 
turn home amply satisfied. Many Ameri- 
cans who have visited foreign coun- 
tries have gone with an American yard 
stick in their hands, and, consequently, 
have seen with prejudiced eyes and narrow 
minds and have come home with glowing 
accounts of revolutions, unsanitary living 
conditions, ignorance, etc. ; 

The student of languages who is taught, 
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before he travels abroad, that he can en- 
rich his own American cultural background 
with some of the treasures of other lands, 
will not look first to the plumbing or count 
the number of bath tubs in a foreign hotel. 
He will contemplate understandingly the 
little Latin peasant mother on the curb 
and he will recognize the wave of loving 
tenderness that surrounds her heart as she 
smiles at her baby in her arms—and he 
will not see that baby’s dress is soiled or 
that the mother is barefooted! He will 
have felt, beforehand, an awakening to an 
appreciation of the contemporary civiliza- 
tion of a foreign nation, most particularly 
in the aspects that closely affect his own 
le will not judge an entire nation 
His curios- 


life. 
by the way its peasants live. 


ity will ave been provoked and _ his 
enthusiasm stimulated, from _ the first, 
in his preliminary “travels,” and these 


will then grow and progress as he achieves, 
in his actual travels, the dreams that he 
had as a student when he planned his itin- 
erary, his wardrobe, his expense, and his 
return home to recount his adventures in 
2 land not strange or fantastic to him, but 
real, modern, and alive. Student-planned 
trips to Spanish America and to Spain will 
illustrate this extra-curriculum aim. 

The title of this section 
self-explanatory: scrap- 
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5. NOTEBOOKS. 
of suggestions is 
books on all phas 
and letters that may attract the students. 

6. History CuHanrrs. Like the above, maps 
history charts, and the like may interest 
the student majoring in the department 
of history, and at the same time teach him 
Spanish. A fascinating, and certainly not 
an easy task is that of making a family 
tree of the kings and queens of Spain from 
the earliest periods to the abdication of Al- 
fonso. 

7. HINTS ON CORRELATION. 
a modern language to students who are 
pursuing a major in any of the sciences, 
arts, or philosophy is to be appreciated, not 
merely by a graduate body in which this 
language is almost necessarily a require- 
ment, but by the underclassmen who are 
still concerned with the elementary rules 
and books. One interested in mathematics 
would find great satisfaction in being able 
to work out a problem he has found in a 
foreign book, and as an outside reading; 


he value of 
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those studying botany, zoology, ornithology 
and entomology could learn many interest. 
ing facts of flowers, birds, animals, and jp. 
sects, particularly of South America; ang 
what could be more exciting than to be ab} 
to probe the philosophies of much discusseg 
authors in the very language and phras. 
ing of that man himself? An enthusiasp 
for travel may also easily be developed by 


perusing accounts of various journeys and ' 


trips through a given district, a course 
which is both entertaining and educational. 
These are but a few of the many advap. 


tazes to be derived by the combination of 


such a course with a language, and the ad. 
visability of following a definitely proposed 
outline seems worthy of consideration. 

8. OUTSIDE READING CONTESTS. The 
reading of Spanish literature in the origin. 
al in edited selections cannot be too 
strongly urged. No matter how good and 
how interested the class is, sufficient time 
cannot possibly be given in the time allotted 
for a class to the reading of enough texts 
to give the students even a fair knowledge 
of the literature. Supervised outside read- 
ings, done merely because the student is 
interested, because he wishes to raise his 


erade, or because he has entered a reading 


or 


contest, are invaluable. 

9, ACTIVITIES FOR THE BEGINNING Stv- 
DENTS. Although the first year student may 
enter into many of the activities already 

should be planned espe- 
cially for “catchy” de- 
vices can be presented to him, both in and 
out of class, to help him pronounce the for- 
eign language that he is studying with as 
few Enelish drawls as possible.” Then, 
there are the Cantos Populares, popular 
verses usually of four lines which fit every 
occasion, all the way from cradle song and 
children’s games, through the stages of 
love making, and on to the reflection of 
old age. Any class recitation or program 
can well be improved by the reciting of a 
few poems. Games also increase the inter- 
est of the first year student. 

A point of far more importance than 
the temporary amusement of playing games, 
and learning some conversation from then, 
is the self-confidence that participation in 
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“Agnes Brady, “An Animated Lesson on 
Spanish Pronunciation,” The Modern Law 
guage Journal, 17:4386-48, March, 1933. 
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them gives to the students. It is most es- 
sential that the beginners hear their own 
voices pronounce these new and strange 
sounds, and that they pronounce and learn, 
while they are spending the time learning 
things that will be of value to them later. 

Early in the study, even the dullest can 
learn to recognize and identify pictures 
pertaining to Spanish literature, history, 
art, ete., and even if he never learns to 
speak or understand the language he may 
remember one of two things about the coun- 
try. 

10. “ASK ME ANOTHER” IN SPANISH. The 
last of the ten groups of suggestions is, I 
believe, a novel one and worthy of further 
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development.. Every modern language 
teacher would surely heartily welcome a 
volume containing questions and their 
answers in that language. Space does not 
permit including examples of questions and 
answers. 


So, the foremost desire of a modern lan- 
guage teacher, and more _ specifically a 
Spanish teacher, should be to organize a 
department which will be practical, useful, 
interesting, and well balanced, one sur- 
rounded by a genuine atmosphere of things 
Spanish that will enable students to under- 
stand better Spanish psychology, and 
thereby to master more than the rules of 
grammar and the conjugation of verbs. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON PROGRAM 
College Hall 
H. V. WANN, Head of Department of Romance Languages, Indiana State 


Teachers College, Presiding 
FRENCH IS NOT ENOUGH 


ALGERNON COLEMAN 
Professor of French, University of Chicago 


If these remarks were addressed to teach- 
ers of German or of Spanish, I should sim- 
ply alter one word in the title and make 
few or no changes in the body of the ad- 
dress. The reason for this economical at- 
titude on my part, as well as the meaning 
of my title, will, I hope, become plain with- 
in the next few minutes. 

When we examine the history of foreign 
language teaching in a careful way, as 
has been done, for example, in an unpub- 
lished study of Dr. Erwin Escher, we find 
that current school programs and most dis- 
cussions by members of our profession con- 
tain very few elements that have not ap- 
peared at one time or another in the long 
history of the teaching of Latin, from the 
Middle Ages down to the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Indeed the germs of the pre-grammat- 
ical oral stage, advocated by such nine- 
teenth century reformers as Henry Sweet, 
and, among contemporaries, by Harold 
Palmer, designated by him as an “incuba- 
tion period,” appear in the study of Greek 
by Roman youths. We all know how the 
oral procedures of the pre-Renaissance per- 
iod, on the principle of “melius malam La- 
tinam quam bonum teutonicum,” produced, 
in the judgment of the Humanists, such de- 


plorably bad Latin that they proposed 
Ciceronian standards of style and much at- 
tention to grammar and to written exer- 
cises as an antidote to the abuses that had 
resulted in the “barbarities” of mediaeval 
Latin. The sixteenth century Dutch 
scholar, Clenardus, taught three negro 
boys to act out before his class commands 
given in Latin, which suggests the prac- 
tices and theory of Gouin and the “psy- 
chological” method. Ascham in the same 
century complains of those taught by the 
oral method: “Their whole knowledge by 
learning without the book, was tied only to 
their tongue and lips and never ascended 
to the brain and head, and therefore, was 
soon spit out of the mouth again.” Claude 
de Sainliens (Holyband) taught French in 
London in the sixteenth century, introduc- 
ing dialogues and a series of commands 
which also suggest the Gouin procedure. 

On the other hand, John Locke, in seven- 
teenth century England, declared that “the 
right way of teaching a foreign language 
is by talking it into children in constant 
conversation, and not by grammatical 
rules.” Radonvilliers, in the eighteenth 
century, advocated learning the basic vo- 
cabulary which recurs in all discourse, and 
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asserted that it is not necessary to learn 
grammatical forms in detail, since they 
may usually be understood from analogy. 
Comenius, the seventeenth century educa- 
tor, prepared a Gate to Languages (Janua 
Linguarum, 1631) of topically arranged 
Latin sentences, each of which is trans- 
lated, and issued later his Orbis Pictus 
(1657), which provided pictures to eluci- 
date the meanings of the words illustrated. 


It is apparent that most of the conten- 
tions of the nineteenth century reformers 
were anticipated, and many of their theor- 
ies put into practice, at least in individual 
cases, at some time during the preceding 
centuries. Even the bilingual texts re- 
cently advocated in various articles and ex- 
emplified in a very recent Spanish text for 
beginners, were current in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. To be sure, we do 
not come across terms like “intensive” and 
“extensive” reading, “active” and “‘passive”’ 
vocabulary, the “fourfold approach,” “di- 
rect” method, and the like, and no one 
would have proposed that, to use the lan- 
guage of a course outline which I recently 
saw, the reading material be kept “with- 
in the radius of the student’s ideational 
background.” We have invented many new 
terms, some of them very useful, if we could 
all agree on their content, and we have as- 
signed them often to old concepts. Theor- 
ists of that day did not talk much about 
the necessity of teaching the “living” 
language, nor about the vocabulary of 
“daily life,” but they did make use of col- 
loquies or dialogues, in one of which, of the 
thirteenth century, the pupil could equip 
himself to give an account of a shipwreck 
in which he might be involved, and then, in 
very natural sequence, relate his experi- 
ences on a journey to Paradise! 


The nineteenth century reformers se- 
lected and systematized. They eliminated 
disparate elements. They profited by the 
great progress in linguistic studies of the 
earlier part of the century. They drew 
heavily on current educational theory in 
demanding connected texts as a basis, in 
maintaining that an inductive procedure 
should be followed. They rationalized their 
own feeling of dissatisfaction with preval- 
ent course content and method. But, except 
for the practical application to teaching of 
the new science of phonetics, they built up 
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their doctrines and practices out of the vari. 
ous doctrines and practices that had from 
time to time been advocated with respect 
to the teaching of Latin. 


All this effort and discussion has pro. 
duced much good fruit, even if it has not 
produced the wholly new linguistic world 
that some think it has. The  beneficia] 
changes have come from selection and sys- 
tematization, rather than from new dis. 
covery, from the gathering of wholly new 
material. It is unlikely that equally valu- 
able results can be got from further sys. 
tematization and selection of the elements 
drawn from the same sources. We have 
probably extracted all the treasure con- 
tained in these frequently worked-over 
mines. 


In the United States during the last 
twenty years many more teachable text- 
books have been produced. Our teaching 
candidates of today are in general equipped 
with a better knowledge of the foreign 
language than in my college days. More 
of them travel and study abroad. Our 
college and university departments take 
more seriously their responsibility as centers 
of training in the foreign languages. We 
have now five journals devoted exclusively 
to the discussion of professional problems, 
one of them entirely given over to French. 
Reading texts are today provided with all 
sorts of apparatus to aid the teacher and 
to give the pupil linguistic practice. 


Evidently we have made progress and 
very real progress, but this, as the title 
of this paper indicates, is, in my judgment, 
not enough. If, therefore, no great ad- 
vances are to be made along the familiar 
line of march, we must strike out into ter- 
ritory that is wholly, or partly, unexplored, 
We must assemble more facts which wil! en- 
able us to give at least a tentative answer 
to the many questions that remain unan- 
swered. 


I shall enumerate some of these questions 
and thus clarify still further the meaning 
of my title. 


What do we mean concretely when we 
claim for the study of French that it en- 
larges culturally the horizon of our pu- 
pils? What kinds of knowledge do we ex- 
pect them to have that will enable them 
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to read more intelligently and to form 
more mature judgments? 

What have we in mind when we assert 
that students of French know their own 
language better than those who do not 
have this experience? 

When we make up uniform or basic lists 
for vocabulary and idiom, how do we know 
the size of the doses that can be safely ad- 
ministered by semesters or by years to the 
average class? 


What minimum reading rate at the end 
of one, or of two, or of three years indi- 
cates that the goal of a reading knowledge 
of the language has been attained? 


What proportion of the vocabulary stud- 
ied during a given time can be safely con- 
sidered as “active?” 

What kind of oral attainment must we 
propose as the result of a given period of 
work, and how shall we measure it? 

Why does such a large proportion of our 
pupils drop out of the subject at the end 
of the first year and how can this state of 
affairs be remedied? In an experimental 
group in Milwaukee, which it had _ been 
planned to carry through two years, only 
about one-half of the first year group were 
present in second year, thus seriously crip- 
pling the prospects of the experiment. 

What is the proper criterion by which 
to select the “minimum essentials” for the 
grammatical study which bulks so large 
in all syllabi of courses of study? 

Is it a desirable state of affairs that the 
grammatical work of the second year should 
be largely a repetition of the first, and that 
virtually all the grammar effort of the 
third year should be spent on doing over 
again what has been studied during the 
first two years? In a recent study of Col- 
lege Entrance Board examination books, 
it was found that the same kind of errors 
occur at all three levels, that the third year 
percentage of errors is only slightly small- 
er than the second, and that only the 
fourth year books show a definite diminu- 
tion in the frequency of errors that had 
been met with in the second year and third 
year books. 


What are the attainable objectives in the 
first two years? How shall the content 
and class procedure of the third year be 
determined in order that this may be a 
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stage in which definite progress is re- 
corded? 

Why in a given school, or in a school sys- 
tem, is there such wide variation in the at- 
tainment of groups that are supposed to 
be on the same level, with the result that 
no standards can be really said to exist 
from class to class and from school to 
school? Is this due to unavoidable varia- 
tions in the ability of the pupils, or to other 
causes? 


But I think that this list of questions is 
long enough to illustrate why I believe that 
it is not enough for the members of this 
association just to know their subject, just 
to be good linguists. It is no easy matter 
to be a good linguist, and I am putting the 
bar up high indeed when I plead that even 
this is inadequate for conditions as we face 
them now. I am not going to talk about 
the critical eye with which all subject mat- 
ter teaching is being scrutinized today. I 
am not going to talk about the play of in- 
ternational forces in which the members of 
our group are keenly interested. I am 
heretical enough to maintain that we count 
for very little in that quarter. Our main 
concern is to provide ways and means that 
will forward the learning of French by our 
pupils, and in order to do that, we need 
much more precise knowledge than we have 
at present about the content of our courses 
and the techniques of presenting that con- 
tent. All of us are aware that consider- 
able effort has been put forth in the last 
eight years to provide answers to prob- 
lems like those that I have just listed. In- 
cited by the Modern Foreign Language 
Study, many investigators have been at 
work and have produced some highly useful 
results. The work in testing, the critical 
examination of objectives, the word and 
idiom counts, the progress made in prog- 
nosis, the studies in enrollment, the studies 
of cultural material in reading texts, the 
critical bibliographies, the inquiries with 
respect to the results of class sectioning, 
and of placement according to attainment.— 
all have definitely become a part of our pro- 
fessional equipment. 


Since the appearance of the Study publi- 
cations in 1929, a smaller but important 
group of studies have come to light, some 
of them of considerable interest. Various 
committees and individuals have endeavored 
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or are endeavoring to draw up uniform 
basic vocabularies. Several such lists have 
appeared for German, one for Spanish will 
appear soon, and one in French has just 
been announced. These have been made 
with much care and with the aid of appara- 
tus that has only recently become available. 
But as already suggested, until we know 
more about the learning rate of our stu- 
dents in vocabulary, these lists have in- 
complete value. 

Some studies in French and in Spanish 
syntax, which are still unknown to the gen- 
eral public, promise to cast light on one of 
the problems that I have listed above. In 
general these studies suggest that the de- 
tailed study and practice of many of the 
usages on which most of our class time is 
spent during the first two years, !s justifi- 
able only if we expect our pupils to speak 
and write with some facility. That is to be 
sure, a tentative interpretation, but the 
question must be faced. 


Two studies in vocabulary that are sum- 
marized in the bibliography recently issued 
by the Committee on Modern Language 
Teaching appear to show that if pupils can 
acquire during the first two years a 
French vocabulary of the two thousand 
most frequently used words in_ the 
language, they should be able to read with- 
out great difficulty texts of the grade usual- 
ly studied in second and third year classes. 
It now remains to be learned, as I have al- 
ready indicated, whether the acquisition of 
such a vocabulary by the majority of our 
students during that time is practicable. 

A recent experience in the application of 
the Symonds prognosis test indicate: that 
we can go much further in forete'ling which 
pupils should be discouraged from modern 
language study than has been _ possible 
heretofore, but additional evidence is 
needed on this crucial point. 


Several groups of texts with a vocabu- 
lary limited and rationed according to cer- 
tain criteria, have appeared and are being 
used in a number of places, but until the 
effect of these has been measured by trust- 
worthy tests in a considerable number of 
cases, we have only the basis of judgment, 
or even of prejudice, in appraising their 
value as pedagogical aids. 

Other studies, also summarized in the 
bibliography already mentioned, have shown 
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the chaotic state that prevails in regard ty 
the vocabulary of several well known texts, 
but I have no reason to believe that the 


teachers who use these texts have drawp | 


from these studies the conclusions that 4 
little reflection would seem to warrant. 


Following the publication of some of the 
reports of the Modern Foreign Language 
Study in 1929, a rather lively controversy 
arose regarding certain conclusions that 
were formulated in one of these reports, A 
number of prominent members of our pro. 
fession maintained vigorously that these 
conclusions were not sufficiently supported 
by the evidence, and that the only direction 
in which we can move to improve the qual. 
ity of our product is to prolong the period 
of study of French to three years at least 
and to exact a higher level of preparation 
on the part of teaching candidates. Few of 
us would oppose a longer period of study 
by a much larger proportion of our pupils, 
and surely no one would maintain that all 
teachers of French are the excellent lin- 
guists that the ideals of the profession de- 
mand. But even if they were, I would still 
flaunt in their faces the title of this paper 
and maintain that this is not enough. If 
in demanding superior preparation for 
teachers, the persons referred to above jn- 
clude in their requirements an awareness 
of the unsolved problems before us and 
some introduction to the ways in which 
these problems may be attacked, then | 
would find myself largely in agreement with 
them. If, however, they mean that pro- 
gress lies exclusively, or even chiefly, in the 
direction of making better linguists of our 
prospective teachers, I would reply that 
the best of linguists is handicapped serious- 
ly by our almost complete ignorance with 
respect to such significant questions as 
those that I have enumerated above. 

How is progress to be made in the diree- 
tions that I have tried to indicate? Certain- 
ly not all at once. 
the reports of the Modern Foreign 
Language Study is evidence that no sud- 
den change in the point of view of teachers 
can be looked for, even if we assume that 
it is desirable. Indeed, we have only to 
consider the past in order to disabuse our 
minds of over sanguine hopes on this score. 
The Reform movement, which has played 
such a large role with us of late years, be 
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gan in Europe in 1882, but it was not 
until 1901, with the publication of Fraser 
and Squair’s French Grammar, that its ef- 
fects began to be felt here in any gen- 
eral way, and not until 1913 that the first 
text appeared which embodied in any com- 
pleteness the theories of the reformers. 
One may even venture to assert that suit- 
able apparatus in the form of beginners’ 
grammars and reading texts was not gener- 
ally available until about 1920. And ma- 
terial of this sort was still based chiefly 
on selection, systematization, rationaliza- 
tion, and not upon the patient and more 
arduous kind of inquiry that is represented 
by the studies that I have cited as speci- 
mens of the kind of investigation that we 
need. 


In order that this new territory may be 
explored, mapped out, and opened up, many 
teachers of French must use their class- 
rooms as laboratories for real experimen- 
tation; college and university departments 
must recognize that their work is incom- 
plete if they limit the training of their 
teaching candidates to making of them 
good linguists, who are also well versed in 
French literature. School authorities have 
the right to demand of their teachers that 
they produce some evidence that their pro- 
grams are soundly constructed with rela- 
tion to what their pupils can accomplish, 
and that the attainment of their pupils be 
measured in comparable terms, so_ that 
genuine standards for a school and a school 
system may emerge out of our present in- 
choate state. The officers of our modern 
language organizations must become aware 
of our needs and of the possibilities, so that 
they may exercise their influence in the 
right direction. The editors of our jour- 
nals must become more critical of the con- 
tributions they publish and show more in- 
terest in the kind of fact finding that is 
needed to place our teaching on a more sub- 
stantial basis. 


Let us suppose that there is magic in my 
voice and persuasion in my words; that 
many of those who hear me set themselves 
to probing in some of the obscure places 
that have been referred to. Will that lead 
us automatically to answers to the two big 
problems that confront all educators: What 
shall we teach? How shall we teach it? 
Of course the answer to that question is 
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a negative one. In most cases, fact find- 


ing is but the prelude to interpretation, 
but it is an essential prelude, and hereto- 


fore we have been unaware that other facts 
are essential, in addition to those gathered 
by the philologist, the historian, and the 
critics of literature. We have often scoffed 
at the minute studies of linguistic special- 
ists and of doctoral candidates. It is very 
easy to ridicule them, as of late our critics 
of waste in government have made much 
sport of studies in the department of agri- 
culture on the love-life of the frog, with the 
corollary that scientific investigation of bi- 
ological subjects by departmental employ- 
ees should cease. Now I have not seen this 
pamphlet; I do not even know whether it 
actually exists, or, if it exists, whether 
any of the spoofing reporters have read it 
or could read it, or, even, whether I could, 
or should be allowed to read it myself. 
The statistical studies by specialists in edu- 
cation, as for example, on the depreciation 
curve in the value of the brooms purchased 
by the board of education from 1921 to 
1931, have been the object of laughter, and 
this has led many persons to regard all sta- 
tistical studies as unworthy of our profes- 
sion. The following title of a master’s the- 
sis as printed in the commencement pro- 
gram of one of our respected universities 
may provoke a smile: “The Conception of 
Fractions of Children in the Fourth and 
Fifth Grades.” 


Some of us who have engaged in studies 
of teaching problems are aware that we 
have fallen from grace in the eyes of our 
orthodox colleagues. None of us care to 
seem ridiculous, nor do we like to be listed 
among strayed sheep of the profession. But 
these are trivial considerations, provided we 
come to see that the time for a new Re- 
form movement is at hand in the modern 
language field, a Reform movement which 
has had its inception in the United States 
and will use the methods of inquiry that 
are characteristic of our time and of our 
country. We have drawn heavily on Eur- 
ope for our modern language methodology 
during the last thirty years, but the sharp 
differences between conditions here and 
there will, I believe, force us to be indepen- 
dent henceforth as regards methodology. 
Selection and systematization on exclusive- 
ly a priori grounds have probably made 
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their contribution. 


tively clear and will probably not alter 
much for the next two decades. We lose 
from our beginning classes from forty per 
cent to fifty per cent of the registrants at 


the end of one year. At the end of the sec- 
ond year from thirty to thirty-five of those 
that remain discontinue, and we begin the 
third year with from fifteen to twenty of 
the original one hundred. Furthermore, 
our pupils are not motivated in the same 
way as European boys and girls. There 
is no likelihood that our school programs 
will ever be changed so as to give the same 
prominence to foreign languages that they 
have across the Atlantic. We must, there- 


fore, operate in definitely circumscribed lim- 


its and must calculate quite accurately the 
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relative values of the activities we engage ijn 
as they relate to attainment. We should 
take our task as seriously as does the en. 
gineer who must estimate how best to uti- 
lize the space and materials at his dis. 
position. We teachers of French shall al- 
ways turn to France for some of the most 
essential elements of our _professiona] 
equipment, but we can no longer afford just 
to look across the Atlantic for guidance as 
teachers in American schools. We must 
provide a solid basis of fact, which will 
either justify us in continuing more confi- 
dently what we are doing today, or will 
provide us with a clear warrant for the cur. 
riculum and the class procedures of the fu- 
ture. That is why I repeat that we must 
be investigators as well as good linguists 
and literary critics; that is why I main- 
tain that French is not enough. 


THE PLACE OF THE TRAINING SCHOOL IN THE TRAINING OF 


TEACHERS FOR EXTRA-CURRICULUM 


FRENCH 


ACTIVITIES IN 


MARY OLGA PETERS 


Instructor of French Education in the Training School, Indiana State Teachers 


College 


In a recent study of extra-curriculum ac- 
tivities in the teachers colleges by Dr. Earle 
Rugg, we find that on the average extra- 
curriculum activities do not interfere with 
the quality of the student teacher’s curri- 
culum work; that after graduation the ac- 
tivity students are usually placed in better 
positions, go to larger cities, and receive 
better salaries; that they do higher types 
of professional work and take greater in- 
terest in further education; and that they 
show greater ability to satisfy the demands 
of their employers. Dr. Rugg comes to the 
conclusion that harmful influences which 
might grow out of the self-initiated activi- 
ties of the student group are negligible and 
that the values resulting are highly impor- 
tant in the professional preparation of the 
teacher. 

Teachers colleges should encourage a rich 
program of extra-curriculum activities as a 
means of a more complete development of 
the physical, mental, moral, and social life 
of the student. This program should be 


worth while, socially desirable, and immedi- 
ately satisfying to the individual. 

The extra-curriculum life in the teachers 
college should develop in each student 
teacher habits and attitudes which will as- 
sure future wholesome use of leisure time. 
It should develop in each student teacher 
social technique and qualities of leader- 
ship for his future professional and com- 
munity life. It should also contribute to 
the professional preparation and efficiency 
of the student teacher and to the growth of 
his personality. 

Extra-curriculum activities should sup- 
plement the curriculum activities of the 
teachers colleges in cultivating the tastes, 
developing the aptitudes, refining the emo- 
tions, creating desirable attitudes, widening 
the vision, and giving practice in leadership 
to the student teacher in the various fields 
of human activity and knowledge. 

Opportunity for greater mastery of oral 
and written expression and for wider ac- 
quaintance with an appreciation of the 
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world’s best literature present and past 
should be provided the student teachers 
through the debating, dramatic, literary, 
and foreign language clubs of the teachers 
college. 


The acceptance of the so-called extra- 
curriculum activities as a desirable and in- 
tegral part of the program of a well-organ- 
ized school is hardly questioned today, ac- 
cording to Robert Cole. The modern 
language club, therefore, has _ theoretical 
justification and pragmatic sanction. 


It should always be kept in mind that 
language clubs are only adjuncts to the main 
business of language teaching and that it 
will be fatal to use classroom procedures. 
Supervision is necessary to be sure, but 
such organizations will be successful only 
to the degree that the students, not the 
teacher, initiate projects and assume re- 
sponsibilities. With careful guidance well 
defined principles may be followed without 
the sponsor appearing too much in the 
foreground. 

Le Cercle Francais in a training school 
presents many opportunities for the stu- 
dent teachers in extra-curriculum activi- 
ties. 

Dramatic representations seem to be in 
favor by the student body. The dramatic 
urge is so strong that it may serve to mo- 
tivate and vary the more serious work. 


Suitable plays are those which portray 
the life, the color, and the atmosphere of the 
foreign country in simple, everyday, gram- 
matically correct language. Those with 
an historical background based upon some 
well-known legend or incident are good. 
Elaborate productions with expensive cos- 
tumes and scenery are not necessary, nor 
is an invited audience. The one act play is 
preferable usually to a larger one espe- 
cially in more elementary classes since only 
one problem is presented for solution at a 
time and more plays can be presented. 


Material and ideas gained from the class 
reading may also be utilized. Simple dia- 
logues are a natural first step. Short, im- 
promptu performances may follow, with 
the invention of the dialogue as the play 
proceeds. Then might come more formal 
written scenes. These original produc- 
tions may not be of the highest quality, 
but the values gained from the spontaneity 


A 
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and enthusiasm of self-initiated projects 
make them worth while. 


Puppet shows, or performances on a toy 
stage by marionettes have long been popu- 
lar in foreign countries. There is no good 
reason why they may not play their part 
in the case of younger children in America. 

Plays are widely used for presentations 
outside the classroom. Older students, es- 
pecially those interested in the drama, of- 
ten prefer to stage a more ambitious pro- 
duction before an audience not composed 
exclusively of their classmates. Sometimes 
the presentations are quite elaborate and 
develop into an annual event. 


Tableaux and pageants are two other 
dramatic forms. Tableaux representing 
typical scenes of the foreign country with 
soft music accompanying them could be 
given. Tableaux may also be used to in- 
crease an interest in the understanding of 
famous pictures. Studying the pictures for 
this purpose leads naturally to the desire 
to know something of the painter, the cir- 
cumstances which the picture represents, 
the costumes of the time, and other instruc- 
tive and illuminating projects. 


Whether or not the songs and music of 
the country whose language is being stud- 
ied can be used successfully depends upon 
the particular conditions under which we 
must do our work. A school not equipped 
with proper facilities can do little to em- 
phasize it. Musical instruments must be 
available; the phonograph is almost a ne- 
cessity; and a radio is a great convenience 
wherever programs in foreign languages 
are given. A musically inclined teacher will 
of course do far more with such material 
than the one not so inclined. 

From the very nature of the case more 
can be done in the club than in the class- 
room. An opening and closing song sung 
by all the members present is a stereotyped 
part of every club program. Instrumental 
and vocal music may compose the special 
program for a particular meeting. 

The use of visual aids in teaching is not 
new, though recent progress in the devel- 
opment of film for school use has brought 
this method of instruction prominently to 
the foreground. 

Enthusiastic proponents of this sort of 
material have claimed many values for it, 
such as helping a child to think, keeping 
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attention at a high level, helping the child 
make reading a thorough process, associat- 
ing meetings with symbols, affording an op- 
portunity for purposeful conversation and 
readings with real content, increasing the 
child’s vocabulary by building upon his in- 
terests and real experiences, making verbal 
descriptions concrete, and facilitating the 
use of the laws of learning. 

Such generalizations are open to ques- 
tion. That visual aids, especially slides and 
films, may aid in bringing about in cer- 
tain situations and in the case of certain 
children the desirable results enumerated 
above is very probable. That they will 
accomplish these results in all situations 
and in the case of all children is quite im- 
probable. 

With a projection machine, foreign post 
cards and pictures may be projected upon 
a screen. Pictures of chateaux and re- 
productions of pictures and other works of 
art, photographs of famous personages, 
landscapes, illustrations of foreign cos- 
tumes, in fact all aspects of foreign life 
can be represented and studied. Such ma- 
terial is most effective when grouped around 
one central topic, hence care must be taken 
to emphasize only those parts of the picture 
or film that relate to that topic. Too much 
illustrative material may confuse rather 
than help the student. 
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Some study of foreign art is a valuable 
activity for class or club. Obviously it 
should not be attempted unless the teacher 
knows something about art in general, and 
unless he familiarizes himself with the ar- 
tists and artistic materpieces of the coun- 
try whose language is being studied. Col- 
lections of pictures are necessary to carry 
on successfully a project of this sort. 


Correspondence between American stu- 
dents and their brothers and sisters of 
foreign countries is urged by some as a 
motivating force in study and as a means 
of promoting better national understand- 
ing. 

The use of games as an occasional vari- 
ant to ordinary methods of class proce- 
dure is recognized as effective, and we also 
find them used widely in foreign language 
clubs. Properly organized games aid in vo- 
cabulary building since in some instances 
participants hear and speak the words 
used, and in other instances see them fre- 
quently. 

These and many other devices in a train- 
ing school offer to the student teacher 
many opportunities for developing social 
techniques and qualities of leadership for 
his future professional life and for a 
creater mastery of oral and written expres- 
sion, 
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SATURDAY MORNING PROGRAM 
College Hall 
VerA C. SCHAAF, President of the Indiana Chapter of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of French, High School, West Lafayette, Indiana, 


LOUIS J. RETTGER 


Vice-President, Indiana State Teachers College 


| 


Madam President :— 


Indiana State Teachers College has been 
very fortunate during the last few days in 
having here a number of conferences, rep- 
resenting different aspects of educational 
| work. Last Friday we haa with us the State 

Association of Sociologists and Economists 
»resenting an extremely interesting list of 
addresses. We have with us this week the 
General Conference on Teacher Education. 
The Parent Teacher Association is joining 
in this conference. 
Today we are honored by having here 
the Indiana Chapter of the American As- 
sociation of Teachers of French. To have 
even for a day or two such groups of dis- 
tinguished visitors in this school is to make 
a permanent contribution to the quality of 
its work. 





The pleasant duty falls to me to welcome 
you on behalf of the administration of this 
institution and to say to you that we are 
glad to have you here. Your speaker is, 
however, very hesitant to venture beyond 
these simple but sincere words of welcome 
in talking to a group of people familiar 
with the French language. Many years 
ago with my family and with a party of 
frends, I landed one afternoon in the city 
of Paris. Encouraged by the feeling that 
[had had almost two years of French in 
tollege, I invited the entire group to let me 
ead them to evening dinner in a typical 
french Boulevard Restaurant. I dismissed 
taughtily the suggestion from several that 
ve had better go to an English or American 





hotel, and rather invited them to see for 
themselves what a mastery of Frencha man 
could get studying it even no longer than 
two years. The humiliation of the rest of 
the story I shall leave untold. I had al- 
ways thought that the old story about 
Frenchmen being unable to understand their 
own language was just a travel story. 
Well,I found it was not a joke but was lit- 
erally true. That evening late I promised 
an embarassed and irate family that when- 
ever and wherever I was in the presence of 
French-speaking persons, I was to stick ab- 
solutely to English, or else keep still. 

A few weeks ago I listened to a splendid 
address to our faculty by Dr. H. V. Wann, 
professor of French and head of the de- 
partment. In this address Dr. Wann told 
of the work of his department, and of the 
claims which a modern language like 
French has to be a part of a liberal educa- 
tion. The enrichment which a_ secona 
language gives to the mother tongue can- 
not be appreciated by anyone who knows 
one language only. Nor can anyone fully 
appreciate how much that is great in the 
literature, in the science, and in the cul- 
ture of any people is inaccessible merely 
through translations. To know no language 
except your own in these days when na- 
tions are next-door neighbors to one an- 
other, is not only to be provincial, but it 
hinders the matter of securing that fine 
sympathetic understanding of other peo- 
ples, which is not only a mark of genuine 
culture, but the only hope of world peace 
and international friendships. 
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FRENCH VOCABULARY IN GRADED READING TEXTS 
ALGERNON COLEMAN 


Professor of French, University of Chicago 


All modern language teachers are troub- 
led by the unavoidable disparity between 
the maturity of their pupils, both in intelll- 
gence and in skill in reading their own 
language and the snail-like pace at which 
they must go for many months when read- 
ing a text in the foreign language. They 
are quite competent intellectually to un- 
derstand the thought or to follow the nar- 
rative, but they are constantly halted by 
words or combinations of words that they 
do not understand, whether because these 
are entirely new or are used in an unfami- 
liar sense, or by the unfamiliar dress that 
some already known word has taken on as 
a result of inflection, with an accompanying 
shift in significance. The extent to 
which the latter obstacle is encountered 
varies with different languages, but in 
French, it is, as every one knows, the verb 
that offers the only very troublesome varia- 
tions from the dictionary form of the word. 


The desire to give young children access 
to various masterpieces of literature has 
led to the making of many simplified ver- 
sions of the Bible, of Shakespeare, of Cer- 
vantes, of Homer, to name only a few— 
versions simplified in language and often 
in arrangement and in thought. In the 
case of American pupils beginning a foreign 
language at high school or at college level, 
simplification in language only is necessary. 
The principles to be followed are familiar 
and are almost self-evident: elimination of 
words and expressions that occur rarely in 
current usage and repetition of frequently 
used items. These principles have been 
applied at various times in the past, and 
have come to general attention especially 
since 1928 as a consequence of the work of 
Michael West, the contributions of Helen 
Eddy and Grace Cochran, and the publica- 
tions of the Modern Foreign Language 
Study. The French Word Book, edited by 
Geo. E. Vander Beke, and the French Idiom 
list, edited by F. D. Cheydleur, make it pos- 
sible to apply these principles to French 


reading texts in a much more systematic 
way than has been hitherto practicable.’ 

The importance of developing the ability 
to read a modern language in a manner 
more nearly approaching the ease and the 
rapidity with which a pupil reads in his 
mother tongue is generally recognized. The 
regrettable brevity of the course in the case 
of the vast majority of students of French 
in the United States is a very serious ob- 
stacle to the attainment of the goal sought, 
At the end of two years, which is the 
maximum time for the great majority of 
those who begin, the high school pupil of 
fifteen or sixteen cannot expect to attain 
the degree of acquaintance with the voca- 
bulary of the French language that is at- 
tained by a French child who is several 
years younger. If, however, during these 
two years, he encounters very frequently 
the words and expressions that are most of- 
ten used by Frenchmen in writing their 
language, he can, almost surely, acquire a 
momentum in reading that will make un- 
graded texts of suitable character far more 
accessible to him than they would otherwise 
be, particularly when we remember how 
limited in extent the two years reading 
course usually is, and how difficult it must 
be for a pupil to rid himself of the impres- 
sion that French can be taken only in the 
familiar two or four page doses that are 
usually prescribed. Investigations — by 
Emery and Haygood*® show that at least 
eighty per cent of the running words in the 
kind of texts usually read are supplied by 
Part I of French Word Book and by the 
first 2,000 items of Part II. It is, there- 
fore, natural to take this group of words as 
the starting point, in considering the prob 


‘For a totally different view see E. B. 
de Sauzé in Teachers College Journal, 4: 
139-40, September, 1932. 

*A. Coleman, An Analytical Bibliography 
of Modern Language Teaching, 1927-1932, 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1933), pp. 136-40. 
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purposes. 
In applying this theory to the actual 


making of a set of graded reading texts, an 
editor might expect that he could be quite 
consistent; that he would be able to di- 
vide the items into groups of 300 or of 500, 
as they are met with in the sources—I mean 
the Word Book and the Idiom List—and 
utilize them roughly in the order in which 
they stand in these groups, without tres- 
passing on the groups that come lower in 
order of merit as determined by range and 
frequency. Very soon, however, he dis- 
covers that this would be an artificial rule, 
unless he happens to have the talent to com- 
pose texts himself and to move easily within 
these limits while writing a story that has 
the qualities necessary for interesting his 
audience. He will find that almost any text 
that he chooses to adapt will be concerned 
to some extent with a special milieu that 
involves the retention of a few less fre- 
quent terms; that a given author is fond of 
certain words or expressions that lie out- 
side of the limits proposed and that it would 
be inexpedient to suppress; that every 
French author does not invariably use 
words that are statistically important, 
whether because of his fondness for others, 


or because he does not happen to want to 
speak of those particular concepts in his 
composition. When he is faced by the 
problem of repetition, which in many ways 
is the most difficult one, the editor must 
struggle valiantly against the queer notion 
of many authors that they should seek for 
variety rather than for what is pedago- 


gically effective. Consequently, the editor 
finds himself making compromises and tres- 
passing on the groups that lie below the 
limits he has set for a particular stage of 
his text. Having set out to keep his narra- 
tive within, let us say, the first 500 items 
of the Word Book, he catches himself tres- 
passing on the third or the fourth 500, and, 
to his shame be it said, he is detected now 
and then straying into the forbidden terri- 
tory that lies outside the Word Book alto- 
gether. He takes refuge in the plea that 
these are special terms, or recognizable 
cognates, and finds himself getting entirely 
too adroit at inventing arguments in favor 


of retaining this or that item, arguments 


whith he might speedily reject if some one 
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else were putting them forward. 

Let me give a specific instance. The first 
unit of a given series is a brief outline of 
French history, intended to be read with 
more ease by beginners than such well 
known elementary books as those by La- 
visse, and to have as the basic vocabulary 
the first 300 items in French Word Book, 
Part II, in addition to the approximately 
seventy items in Part I. What actually 
came out of this is about as follows: 

The approximate total number of items 
was 655. 

From Part I plus first 300 of Part II 335 


Irom Part II, items 300 to 1000 70 
Special terms, (e. g., encre, croisade 
boussole) 30 
Recognizable cognates, below first 300 170 
Idioms and fixed expressions 50 


The second unit is a simplified version of 
certain episodes from Les Misérables, and 
the limit was lowered to the first 400. 


A. Items new to this text (words) 290 
B. Idioms and fixed expressions, new 65 
Item A (new words) is made up of: 


Part II, first 500 100 
Part II, 400-1500 45 
Recognizable cognates 120 


Special terms, (e. g., aubergiste, gueux, 
poupee ) 

This makes about 1,000 items in the two 
units, including idioms, fixed expressions, 
compound conjunctions and _ prepositions, 
about 300 recognizable cognates, and a 
small initial vocabulary of 125 items that 
had been assumed as familiar when ihe iirst 
of the series is given the student as the 
first reading. If we deduct for cognates 
and this initial vocabulary, the total vocabu- 
lary load for these two units is, then, about 
600 items. It may also be noted that there 
are in the 600 some forty items, like rétab- 
lir, ancétre, choisir, école, priére, which, al- 
though they may not at first seem familiar, 
are, nevertheless, certain to be remembered 
more easily than words that excite no asso- 
ciation of form and meaning. 

Have we used all the items that fall with- 
in the limits in the Word Book? That may 
well be the next question. The answer is 
that we have not. They apparently were 
not needed to compose these pages, and to 
bring them in willy nilly would have been 
no easy task. Of the first 500 entries in 
French Word Book, Part II, about 375, or 
seventy-five per cent do appear, in the ap- 
proximate proportion of ninety per cent of 
the first 300, seventy-one per cent of the 
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fourth 100, and forty per cent of the fifth 
100. The second 500 of Part II of the word 
book supply about 100 items. The second 
1,000 contribute about 100 items; the 
third 1,000, fifty items; the fourth 
1,000, eighteen items; the fifth and sixth 
thousands, seventeen items. About twenty- 
eight items, of which eight are numerals, 
have too low a range index to be included 
in French Word Book at all. It will be 
noted, however, that only about 100 items 
are drawn from the groups below the first 
2,000, as determined by the index of range. 

The text of these two units, together 
with the exercise material, which is in- 
tended to entail repetition and manipula- 
tion of the vocabulary, amounts to slight- 
ly over 150 MS pages, or, roughly 25,000 
to 30,000 running words. Thus, if we as- 
sume that all the 1,000 items are evenly 
distributed, which is, of course, not the 
case, the “density,” or proportion of old 
words to new ones, would be about thirty 
to one—that is, about one new word to 
every third line. Such a uniform distri- 
bution is, however, not attained, especially 
in the early pages. The first lesson, which 
contains approximately 600 running words, 
presents about seventy new items, and al- 
though at least one-third of these may be 
considered recognizable cognates, the den- 
sity is far from the arithmetical average 
mentioned above. The beginner would ob- 
viously not be able to “read” this lesson in 
the sense of the word as we use it 
for the mother tongue, even if we assume 
that he has already learned to recognize 
a small “initial” vocabulary as the result 
of several weeks study of a beginners’ book. 
His progress would be slow, although, it is 
expected, less slow than in the first pages 
of the conventional first reader. When, how- 
ever, he arrives at the sixth lesson, he 
meets only thirty-eight new items, in 
a total of about 600 running’ words, 
and eighteen of the thirty-eight may 
be considered enough like the Eng- 
lish in form and in meaning to pre- 
sent little difficulty. At this point then, 
the “density” of thirty familiar items to 
one new one is attained, and, with proper 
training, the pupil may begin to cultivate 
a procedure in getting the meaning to 
which the term “reading” may be applied. 
He will absorb the earlier chapters almost 
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entirely through translation, and vestiges 
of the translation tendency will remain with 
him for a considerable time, even if the 
thirty to one ratio be uniformly main. 
tained, but the teacher may begin to in. 
sist, with some hope of success, that the 
pupil try to get at the meaning of the 
text directly, instead of searching automa- 
tically for English equivalents, and so may 
initiate him in the technique of “direct” 
reading, which is generally admitted to be 
the goal. 

Further on in the text (chapters 14 and 
15), we find the proportions seventeen new 
items to 900 running words, and seven new 
items to 900 running words, which pro- 
vides a still more propitious situation for 
the attainment of the end in view. There 
are, in subsequent pages, definite varia- 
tions in density, especially in shifting from 
one type of material to another, a phenom- 
enon with which every teacher is familiar 
when the class begins a new reading text, 
There are somewhat steeper grades that 
present themselves now and then, but in- 
frequently, and the road soon levels off, 
with only a slight rise from time to time 
in the texts that follow the ones of which 
we have spoken. 

One may well ask such questions as the 
following, with respect to these succeeding 
texts: How fast is the vocabulary load to 
be increased? How many repetitions of the 
new items are necessary to insure that they 
will be recognized thereafter by the major- 
ity of the class? How much reading mater- 
ial—pages or running words—should the 
first year reading unit contain so as to 
give scope to the quickest readers, and to 


make sure at the same time that the slower 
ones will get the minimum reading experi- 
ence, short of which the goal of reading 
ability in two years becomes unattainable? 
What is the optimum size of the vocabulary 
load for first year reading? To what de- 
gree is it desirable that the reading text 
be studied intensively, as compared with 
the larger number of pages which the pvu- 
pil will be encouraged to read for the 
meaning only? 

I hope you will not ask these questions 
in the expectation that I can give you accur- 
ate and adequate answers. If I could, my 
time as an expert counselor would be worth 
a good deal more than the dollar a minute 
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that Uncle Remus’ Brer Rabbit earned 
for being a “scarecrow” in Brer Fox’ goo- 
ber pea patch. The fact that such signi- 
ficant questions are still unanswered jus- 
tifies, I think, my contention that we teach- 
ers are only partly equipped if we limit our 
training and our investigations entirely to 
linguistic and literary matters. 


I shall summarize rapidly the way things 
actually turned out in one definite situa- 
tion. Unit number three came out with ap- 
proximately 30,000 running words and ad- 
ded some 580 new words and expressions 
to those already encountered in numbers 
1 and 2. About one-half of these new 
items may be classified as recognizable 
cognates, leaving about 300 as a minimum 
addition to the vocabulary load. Using 580 
as a basis, this yields arithmetically a den- 
sity of about fifty. Unit number 4 con- 
tains about 20,000 running words and adds 
930 new items, about one-third of which 
are classified as recognizable cognates. 
Thus the arithmetical density in this unit 
becomes even more favorable for direct 
reading. Unit No. 5 contains about 
32,000 running words, and adds 210 new 
items, of which only about fifty are so dif- 
ferent from the English in form and mean- 
ing that they may be considered as a defin- 
ite addition to the vocabulary load. In this 
unit too, as in the preceding one, the arith- 
metical average density is about one new 
word to every hundred words that have 
been met before. 


Putting together the different totals, we 
have in the complete group of texts about 
2,000 French words and expressions. Be- 
tween 800 and 850 of these are similar to 
English in form and in meaning, or are 
compounds. This total includes about 
ninety per cent of the first 1,000 items in 
French Word Book, Part II, and about 
forty-six per cent of the second 1,000. It is 
evident that of the first 2,000 items in 
French Word Book, about 1,500 appear in 
this group of texts, and that about 500 are 
drawn from the lower range groups. Ap- 
proximately half of this last category are 
considered recognizable cognates or are de- 
rivatives (e. g., adverbs, reflexive verbs, 
words like noblesse, matinée, avant-hier, 
ete.). In all, about ninety-five words have 
been admitted that do not appear at all in 
Freach Word Book. I may add that in 
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calculating the vocabulary load by units and 
as a whole, no account has been taken of 
inflected forms, which might be interpreted 


by the straightest sect of modern language 
homeopaths as new words. A possible so- 
lution of this problem, which has _ been 
adopted in at least one noteworthy instance, 
would be to throw all the narrative tenses 
into the historical present. While such a 
solution is defensible both on pedagogical 
and on linguistic grounds, it is not pro- 
posed in connection with the group of 
texts which, in this paper, we have been 
putting to the test of the adding machine. 

It will occur to some of you to ask why 
the theoretical vocabulary limit indicated 
above was set. The net result, exclusive of 
variations in verb forms, is that, of the 
approximately 2,000 items which may be 
grouped roughly under vocabulary, slightly 
more than one-third may be classified as 
recognizable cognates, leaving about 1,200 
items as the vocabulary load for this group 
of texts, with many more pages of reading 
than are usually included in a first year 
course. How does this compare with the 
present status? One well known begin- 
ners’ text contains 2,423 different words; 
another contains 3,009 different words, ex- 
clusive of the small amount of reading 
usually done in first year. In one well 
known system the latter text is used 
throughout three semesters; the former is 
completed in some instances in two semes- 
ters, in others in three (Edith Sears in 
Modern Language Journal, May, 1931, pp. 


059-605). In a first year course exam- 
ined by Isabel Stover, the first year 
grammar text contained 822 items, the 


reading texts 1,444 and the total of dif- 
ferent words was 1,724. But since thirty- 
seven per cent of the grammar vocabulary 
items and twenty per cent of the reading 
vocabulary items appeared only once, it is 
difficult to make any real comparison be- 
tween the load in that case and in the case 
of the texts that we have been examining, 
in which a deliberate attempt to insure 
repetition has been made. In any case, it 
is probable that the vocabulary burden in 
such a group of prepared texts as the one 
under consideration is definitely lighter 
numerically than in the conventional first 
year course. It. is certain that the great. 
majority of the items included have a 
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higher rating of usefulness, as measured by 
range and frequency, and it is highly prob- 
able that the factor of repetition will con- 
tribute definitely to the readier acquisition 
of a reading vocabulary by a larger pro- 
portion of the members of the class. The 
degree to which this is achieved will de- 
pend largely, of course, on what procedures 
the teacher adopts in the vocabulary work 
and how systematically these procedures 
are followed throughout the course. 

It is not my purpose to hold up before 
you as a model the texts that have pro- 
vided the point of departure for these re- 
marks. It would have been possible to re- 
duce still further the vocabulary load and 
to bring about a higher rate of repetition 
by simplifying the texts even more. But 
we find ourselves between the Scylla of a 
poorly graded vocabulary and the Charyb- 
dis of a reading text that is devoid of in- 
terest for beginners in high school and in 
college. Professor West estimates that a 
Bengali boy, speaking a wholly unrelated 
language and living in an entirely differ- 
ent milieu, is from six to nine and a half 
years behind an English boy of the cor- 
responding age in English vocabulary 
(Bilingualism, pp. 225-248). An _ esti- 
mate based on a comparison of the scores 
made by French Canadian children and 
American children on the American Council 


French Reading test permits us to reckon . 


that the American child of fifteen, after 
two years of French, has the reading power 
in French of a native child of ten (Mod- 
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ern Language Instruction in Canada, II, 
pp. 847-852). But the American child 
of fifteen will not be content to read the 
same type of text as the child of ten, a fac- 
tor which the editor of graded reading 
texts must take definitely into his reck. 
oning. The editor can apply no external 
measure of interest. For this he must re. 
ly on judgment and experience, but he may 
take it as an axiom that if he sacrifices 
too heavily to the cause of vocabulary 
learning and to facility in reading from 
the very first, he runs a grave risk of de- 
feating his own purpose. 

The other extreme is, of course, repre- 
sented by those who exclaim in dismay 
against the laying of impious hands on a 
text as it issued from the brain of the 
author. That contest has waxed hot in 
the ranks of Latin teachers for many gen- 


erations, and it is not my purpose to strike 


a blow for or against. My own attitude 
has been sufficiently manifest all through 
this discussion. I have merely endeavored 
to give you an account of what has actudi- 
ly taken place in carrying out a project to 
provide beginners with a larger amount 
of reading matter, by means of which they 
may be able to arrive more quickly at the 
goal of “direct” reading than is usually 
the case, and may, consequently, be led to 
consider that reading a book in French is 
as normal a performance as reading in 
the vernacular. It remains to be seen how 
effective for this purpose this particular 
set of graded reading texts will be. 


MARGUERITE ANDRADE 
Professor of French, Depauw University 


“Comme la plume au _ vent, 
Pays varie souvent.” 


Si, au dernier moment, j’ai changé de 
sujet, ce n’est point par caprice. C’est que, 
d’une part, la psychologie internationale a 
pour moi beaucoup d’intérét; d’autre part, 


il me semble urgent que ceux d’entre nous 
qui enseignent le francais comprennent les 
problémes qui, de temps a autre, se dres- 
sent entre la France et les Etats-Unis, 
problémes qui souvent meénacent la bonne 


amitié des deux pays parce que la ma- 
jorité du peuple francais et du_ peuple 
américain ignore la nature méme de ces 
problémes. En France, je me fais un de- 
voir d’exliquer le point de vue américain. 
En Amérique je me fais un devoir d’ex- 
pliquer le point de vue francais, méme 
lorsque parfois je ne le partage pas. Ne 
m’accusez donc pas de faire de la propa- 
gande. Je vais tout simplement essayer 
d’expliquer briévement pourquoi, pendant 
ces quelques dernitres snrféds, Ies relations 
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franco-américaines ont été parfois assez 
tendues. 

Vous connaissez sans doute ces deux vers 
de l’opéra de Rigolette: 


“Comme la plume au vent, 
Femme varie souvent.” 


En politique nous pouvons les chanter 
aussi, ces deux vers, avec une légére vari- 
ante: 


“Comme la plume au vent, 
Femme varie souvent.” 


Il en est des pays comme des individus. 
Les sentiments collectifs changent comme 
les sentiments individuels. J’insiste sur ce 
mot de “sentiment,” car il nous faut dis- 
tinguer entre les réactions purement 
émotives de la masse—sentiments—et la 
politique bien définie, toute rationelle d’un 
gouvernement. La propagande, nationale 
ou internationale, a pour but d’exciter les 
émotions de la foule dans une certaine di- 
rection et de créer certains sentiments. Ce 
sont ces sentiments qui changent, et non la 
politique du gouvernement qui, lui, se 
laisse conduire uniquement par ce qu’il est 
convenu d’appeler “la froide raison.” 

Pourquoi done cette instabilité des sen- 
timents internationaux? Pourquoi ces 
brusques changements de température in- 
ternationale? Pourquoi? Pour une raison 
bien simple: parce que les pays en ques- 
tion ont des intéréts qui tour a tour les rap- 
prochent et les éloignent. 

Le principe qui gouverne la politique 
étrangére d’un pays est son intérét national 
—national self interest. Et il est bon 
qu’il en soit ainsi. Charité bien ordonnée 
commence par sol-meme. Le premier 
devoir d’un individu est envers lui-méme. 
Le premier devoir d’une famille est envers 
elleeméme. Le premier devoir d’une na- 
tion est également envers elle-méme. Pour 
un gouvernement, la politique internation- 
ale suit un cours trés défini, le cours dé- 
terminé par |’intérét national. 

Lorsque deux pays ont un intérét com- 
mun ils deviennent alliés. Mais cette al- 
liance peut étre interprétée de deux man- 
iéres différentes. Pour les gouvernements, 
c‘est ce que nous pourrions appeler un mari- 
age de raison—la froide raison. Pour la 
masse du peuple c’est que nous appellerons 
un mariage d’amour—sentiment. Je 
prends deux exemples. Lors de la Révolu- 
tion américaine le gouvernement francais 
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a aidé l’Amérique pour des raisons pure- 
ment égoistes. La France, récement bat- 
tue par |’Angleterre, ne demandait pas 
mieux que de se venger et de tirer profit 
autant que possible d’une alliance avec les 
colonies d’Amérique. Mais le peuple fran- 
cais, lui, a aidé l’Amérique pour des raisons 
bien différentes. L’élite intellectuelle de la 
France voyait avec enthousiasme les colonies 
anglaises fonder une république selon les 
principes qu’ils proclamaient. De méme, en 
1917, le gouvernment américain a aidé les 
alliés pour des raisons purement nation- 
ales; le peuple américain, lui, a aidé les 
alliés pour des raisons sentimentales et 
altruistes. 


Done, lorsque deux pays ont un intérét 
commun ils deviennent alliés. Mais, d’ au- 
tre part lorsqu’ils ont des intéréts; op- 
poses, ils divorcent. Les gouvernments 
n’en sont point étonnés; ils s’y atten- 
daient; l’implacable raison les’ guide. 
Mais la masse est surprise, désappointée. 
Comment, le grand amour ne dure donc 
pas toujours! Nos anciens alliés ne sont 
done pas ce qu nous pensions! Oh, ces 
Francais! Oh, ces Américains! Et l’on 
s’invective, on s’insulte de part et d’autre 
au lieu de comprendre que ce ne sont pas 
les peuples qui ont changé, mais les inté- 
réts. 


Permettez-moi de faire, a ce sujet, deux 
citations en anglais: “Foreign policies are 
not built upon abstraction. They are the 
result of practical conceptions of national 
interests arising from some immediate 
exigency or standing out vividly in his- 
torical perspective. When long main- 
tained they express the hopes and fears, 
the aims of security or aggrandizement, 
which have been dominant in the national 
consciousness ... . Statesmen who carry 
the burden of empire do not for a moment 
lose sight of their imperial purposes and 
requirements. ... When we have a clear 
sense of our interests we are as inflexible 
as others.” (Secretary of State Hughes, 
November 30, 1932.) 


“But there is one purely political illus- 
ion that should be pointed out, because it 
gave rise to all the economic illusions. 
Washington scored it in his Farewell Ad- 
dress. It is the assumption that nations 
do not act from self interest, and that 
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friends today will be friends tomorrow. 
The factors that brought together the 
formidable alliance against Germany were 
not sentimental. When the victory was 
achieved, the solidarity of the days of 
crisis disappeared. Each of the warring 
nations began to think again in terms of 
the interests of its own people.” (H. A. 
Gibbons: Wider Horizons, p. 153). 

Parmi les questions d’aprés-guerre, il 
en est deux qui ont particulierement em- 
poisonné les relations franco-américaines, 
deux questions sur lesquelles le point de vue, 
francais est souvent particuli¢rement mal 
compris en Amérique: Les dettes_ inter- 
alliées, et le désarmement. 


En pensant aux dettes de guerres, je 
pense a deux plaisanteries publiées, l’une 
dans un journal américain, l’autre dans un 
journal francais. La premiére rappelle que 
dans un élan de reconnaissance la France 
s’écria en 1917: “We shall never be able 
to repay you.” Et le journal ajoute avec 
ironie: “Alas, we did not know it would 
be so true.” La deuxiéme est une carica- 
ture dans un journal! francaise. Elle repré- 
sente le Géneral Pershing arrivant en 
France a la téte des troupes américaines 
et s’écriant: “La Fayette, nous voici! 
Here is the bill.” 

En ce qui concerne l’origine et la nature 
des dettes de guerre, je rappellerai seule- 
ment briévement quelques faits nécess- 
aires pour comprendre l’attitude de la 
France. Ces dettes comprennent, d’une 
part, les dettes de guerre proprement dites, 
et, d’autre part, les dettes d’apreés-guerre 
contractées pour la_ reconstruction des 
régions dévastées. Les dettes de guerre 
proprement dites ont été contractées aprés 
entrée en guerre de |’Amérique pour per- 
mettre aux alliés de continuer la guerre en 
attendant que les troupes américaines puis- 
sent étre utilisées. Les hommes d’état qui 
ont voté ces préts d’argent espéraient bien 
qu’ils permettraient de terminer la guerre 
avant l’entrée en combat des contingents 
américains. Ils considéraient ces préts 
comme la contribution de l’Amérique a 
une cause commune. 

Je rappellerai aussi que, bien qu’il n’y 
ait aucun rapport technique entre les det- 
tes dues par les Alliés a l’Amérique et les 
réparations imposées par les Alliés a 
l’Allemagne, il y a cependant un rapport 
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pratique: en effet, sur trois dollars payés 
par l’Allemagne aux Alliés, deux dollars 
vont a l’Amérique en paiement des dettes 
de guerre, et un dollar seulement reste en 
Europe partagé entire huit nations, 
L’Amérique a toujours refusé d’établir un 
rapport quelconque entre les dettes et les 
réparations jusqu’en 1931, date du Mora- 
torium proclamé par Hoover, moratorium 
qui, pour la premiére fois en Amérique, 
reconnaissait un rapport entre la question 
des dettes et celle des réparations. 


Quelle est done la cause du_ conflit 
franco-amé¢ricaine en ce qui concerne les 
dettes? C’est que l’Amérique encourage 
l’Europe, la France en particulier, 4 
abolir les réparations, sans accepter elle- 
méme d’abolir les dettes, ni méme, peut-étre, 
les dommages de guerre qui lui sont, ou 
devraient, lui etre payés par l|’Allemagne, 
Au lendemain de la guerre l’opinion fran- 
caise était nettement que les dettes devrai- 
ent étre abolies, que la contribution de la 
France a la cause commune avait été un 
million et demi de morts, tandisque la con- 
tribution de l’Amérique avait été en dol- 
lars. Aujourd’hui la guerre est bien loin; 
les arguments sentimentaux n’ont plus de 
poids et l’opinion de la majorité des Fran- 
¢ais est la suivante: nous ne répudions pas 
nos dettes; nous les reconnaissons; mais 
nous maintenons un rapport entre les 
dettes et les réparations. Nous vous 
paierons si l’Allemagne nous paie. Vous 
désirez que nous abolissions les répara- 
tions; nous acceptons de le faire si vous 
abolissez les dettes. Faites pous nous av- 
tant que nous voulons bien faire pour |’Al- 
lemagne. 


En parlant de désarmement il est bon 
de nous rappeler que nous parlons vrai- 
ment de limitations d’armement et non de 
désarmement complet. Les conférences pour 
le désarmement sont devenues en Europe 
un sujet traditionnel de plaisanterie car 
elles n’aboutissent jamais a rein. Elles 
deviennent uniquement un prétexte a ré- 
unions pendant lesquels des hommes d'état 
de tous pays réunis autour d’une table 4 
tapis vert, chantent bien haut, en toutes 
langues pour satisfaire les amateurs de 
jazz et de sentiments “Farewell to arms.” 
Pourquoi ces conférences ne réuississent- 
elles pas? Pare que l|’intérét national de 
chaque pays est en conflit avec |’intérét 
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national des autres nations. Avec beau- 
coup d’enthousiasme chaque pays propose 
abolition d’armes dont lui n’a pas besoin, 
mais qui sont essentielles & la défense de 
ses voisins. 


La France et |’Amérique n’entrent pas 
en conflit en ce qui concerne la limitation 
de certaines armes. La question limita- 
tion d’armements n’a, pour ainsi dire, 
aucun intérét pratique pour les Etats- 
Unis. Le malentendu entre la France et 
’Amérique au sujet du désarmement a 
deux sources: le principe méme du dés- 
armement, et la question de sécurité, 


La France et |’Amérique envisage la 
question d’un point de vue tout a fait dif- 
férent. La majorité du peuple américain 
considére les armements comme une cause 
de guerre: supprimez les armements et 
yous supprimez la guerre. La France con- 
sidere les armements non pas comme une 
cause, mais comme une conséquence: sup- 
primez les causes de guerre, et tout 
naturellement les armaments disparaitront. 
En conséquence la France refuse de réduire 
sa force militaire & moins d’avoir a lui 
substituer des garanties sérieuses de sé- 
curité. “Pas de paix sans préparation 
militaire” disaient Poincaré et Clémenceau., 
“Pas de paix sans sécurité” disait Briand. 
Et c’est ce désir de sécurité de la part de 
la France que |’Amérique a peine a com- 
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prendre parce ques ses conditions géogra- 
phiques sont telles qu’elles rendent impossi- 
ble tout danger de guerre sur terre. Tachez 
un peu d’imaginer l'état d’Indiana envahi 
et déevasté deux fois en cinquante ans par 
les habitants de Illinois; peut- 
étre alors pourrez-vous comprendre pour- 
quoi la France, envahie et dévastée 
deux fois en un demi-siécle, refuse tous 
projets de désarments a moins de 
garanties qu’en cas d’attaque elle sera se- 
courue par les autres nations. 

Il y a d’autres questions qui, a l’heure 
actuelle, séparent les intéréts de la France 
et des Etats-Unis. Je n’en ai présenté 
que deux, les deux plus importantes celles 
qui plus que toute autre, sont devenues une 
cause d’antagonisme et de malentendus. 
Charité bien ordonnée commence par soi- 
meme, avons-nous dit. Le premier devoir 
d’une nation qui veut vivre est envers elle- 
meme. L’intérét national est le principe qui 
gouverne la politique étrangére de chaque 
pays. Les conflits d’intéréts sont inévi- 
tables entre nations comme ils sont inévi- 
tables entre individus. Alors, que faire en 
face des faits réels de la vie internationale? 
Que faire? Comprendre d’abord. Com- 
prendre les problémes et le point de vue de 
chaque pays. Et alors, puisque de nos 
jours les intéréts nationaux dépendent les 
uns des autres, travailler a réconcilier les 
intérets en conflit. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON PROGRAM 
College Hall 
VERA C. SCHAAF, President of the Indiana Chapter of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of French, High School, West Lafayette, Indiana, 


Presiding 
THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY 


CLARENCE E. LEAVENWORTH 
Professor of Romance Languages and Literatures, Wabash College 


Sometime when you go to France, if I 
may humbly presume to advise you, do not 
rush for the boat train to Paris from Le 
Havre with the throng of your fellow-pas- 
sengers. Of course you will pay your hom- 
age to the Queen City of the world before 
your return to America—a trip to Europe 
would not be complete without revisiting 
Paris—but later, after you have seen the 
country and picturesque old towns of Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. Le Havre itself is 
worth a few hours of wandering about the 


wharves, streets, and dry-docks (though 


the pleasure may pall during an enforced 
twenty-four-hour stay here due to a strike 
the day you plan to sail for home). After 
this stroll upon your arrival, you may take 
a little steamer across the bay to Trou- 
ville-Deauville and spend a day enjoying 
the beaches, the casinos, the real pictures- 
queness of Trouville, and—if you care to 
—the fancy gingerbread village of Dodo- 
ville, as someone has called it. Then, tak- 
ing a train from that attractive new sta- 
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tion of Norman country architecture, you 
may visit Caen, where William of Nor- 
mandy ruled, see the ancient abbey churches 
which he and his spouse Mathilda built, and 
other things of interest, and wash down 
your lunch with some good Norman cider. 

Then you will be ready to spend your 
next night and day in the delightful little 
city of Bayeux. 


You will go, if I may conduct you, to a 
spick and span inn called the Lion dor; 
and perhaps you will have time in the 
evening for a little stroll along the ramb- 
ling main street, which in old-world style 
bears a different name every few blocks, 
and through the other picturesque streets 
about the cathedral. When you revisit 
the next morning this gem of Gothic art, 
its sheer beauty of proportions, of pinna- 
cles, of tracery, and of towers will impress 
you more perhaps than the more historic, 
but more bulky Romanesque piles of Caen. 
Bayeux cathedral, however, is not wholly 
Gothic, but rather of the transition, as you 
will see from the Romanesque as well as 
Gothic arches, when you walk around in- 
side after the mass, or from the style of 
the western towers outside. Perhaps this 
cathedral—of course it is Notre Dame—is 
all the more beautiful for not being one of 
the largest, so that its height and propor- 
tions are the more pleasing. Bayeux 
would deserve a visit for its cathedral 
alone, but that must not tempt us into 
too long a digression, for, after all, the 
supreme treasure of this ancient Norman 
town is the famous “Tapisserie de la Reine 
Mathilde.” 

From every visit to Europe, among thie 
many impressions brought back there are 
always two or three, it seems to me, much 
more vivid, more poignant in the pleasure 
they give, than all the rest. You even re- 
call them with almost a catching of the 
breath. Occasionally it is the very unex- 
pectedness of the delight which etches the 
picture all the more deeply. Perhaps one 
year it is old Chester, Guy’s Cliff, and 
Heidelberg. Another summer it may be 
Rothenburg and Lake Luzerne. Again it 
is Venice, the Alhambra, and the Pyrenees. 
(How much more meaning, by the way, 
have the great scenes, like the canvases 
of the old masters, when not all viewed in 
one visit.) From last summer there stands 
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out thus for me the panorama of Mont 
Blanc, the interior of Chartres, and two 
gorgeous pageants, one enacted by flesh 
nod blood chavacters reliving the gay feg. 
tivals of medieval Italy in the Palio of Sie. 
na, the other a great drama presented by 
a long succession of scenes pictured in the 
necdle-worker’s art, the so-cailed ‘Tapes. 
try” of Bayeux. 

For this unique work of art is not a 
tapestry at all, in spite of the name. It 
is a strip of coarse, brownish linen about 
19 2/3 inches wide and 231 feet long, em- 
broidered, to quote the technical language 
of the art, in “harsh worsted, strands of 
which are laid on the linen and couched 
down.” There are eight colors of yarn em- 
ployed; red, yellow, dove color, light green, 
blue, light blue, and a blue almost black, 
Faces, hands, and legs, when bare, are sim- 
ply outlined. Of the figures represented 
there are 626 persons, 35 dogs, 190 horses 
and mules, 506 other animals, 33 buildings, 
37 trees or groups of trees, and 37 ships 
and boats. In depicting them the colors 
are not used realistically but for effects 
of decoration and contrast,—as by the 
Greeks in their painting of the Parthenon 
statues, for instance,—for perspective, and 
for shading. Men’s hair, for instance, may 
be blue or any other color, and the same 
is true of the horses, which in fact, have 
the farther legs colored differently from 
those of the side facing us. 


In other respects than the color there is 
great striving for realism in dress, action, 
and even a kind of portraiture of types at 
least in the main characters. The composi- 
tion is original, direct, and _ powerful. 
Though the drawing of the figures seems 
crude and naive judged by modern stand- 
ards, this is one of the greatest works of 
pictorial art in existence. 

The embroidery represents, in a_ suc. 
cession of scenes comprising fifty-eight 
groups, the history of the Norman conquest 
of England. Though its point of view is 
distinctly Norman, it does not distort his- 
torical events as do most biased records of 
those times, but is one of the best authori- 
ties upon that momentous event. The his- 
tory of William’s conquest is probably not, 
however, the principal subject of the tapes- 
try. The true subject is the perjury of 
Harold and his punishment. This theme 
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made it an appropriate hanging for a 
cathedral, with its terrible lesson against 
one of the greatest crimes of feudal times, 
the breaking of the given word, especially 
of the promise sanctified by an oath upon 
the Gospel and the most sacred relics. Al- 
lied with this moral teaching, however, is 
undoubtedly the object of defending Wil- 
liam’s conduct, so that the tapestry is as 
much a justification of the conquest as a 
history of his triumph, a placing of respon- 
sibility for the war, as it were. 


The incidents of the tapestry follow one 
another panoramically, separated usually 
by conventional trees, less often by buiid- 
ings. Inscriptions above in Latin explain 
briefly each scene, sometimes too laconically 
for our present day comprehension; and 
decorative borders run above and below 
with designs picturing Aesop’s fables, 
strange animals and birds, scenes of hus- 
bandry and the hunt like those frequently 
pictured in the stone and stained glass of 
cathedrals, and at times figures having to 
do with the events portrayed in the central 
narrative. 

The unusual, irregular length of the 
tapestry is due to the fact that once each 
year it was hung about the nave of Bay- 
eux cathedral which it exactly fits. After 
being displayed for a number of days at 
the beginning of July to celebrate the feast 
of the Relics, it was put away. In the 
course of its long existence this remark- 
able strip of linen has had some _ hair- 
breadth escapes from destruction. De- 
vastating fires, the pillage of the Calvin- 
ists, the French Revolution, the Franco- 
Prussian war, and other dangers threat- 
ened it, sometimes perilously. Napoleon 
added much to its renown by bringing it to 
Paris, where he exhibited it in the Louvre 
for a year, hoping, it would seem, by its 
example of a pictured conquest of England 
to inspire in his fellow-citizens the faith 
that another conquest of England was pos- 
sible. After its return to Bayeux, against 
the protests of the Parisians who had 
grown fond of it, the tapestry was not re- 
turned to the cathedral but made a civic 
possession. For years in the early part of 
the last century it was exhibited to the 
gaze of visitors by being unwound from rol- 
lers, until the destructive effects of this 
method were realized and it was mounted 
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under glass. Now it may be viewed thus, 
stretched at eye height on both sides of a 
specially constructed partition in the form 
of a hollow rectangle, in a room of what was 
formerly a bishop’s palace. 


The embroidery was done upon eight 
strips of linen which were then sewed skill- 
fully together; and tradition says that it 
was Queen Mathilda, wife of the Conquer- 
or, who worked the tapestry with her ladies. 
(In that case, as has been remarked, Wil- 
liam was not the only hard-working mem- 
ber of the family.) Though some discard 
this as a poetic legend of an adoring spouse 
with no foundation in fact, other good au- 
thorities accept it as the most probable at- 
tribution. Another explanation, supported 
by what seems to me the best argument, 
makes Cdo, brother of the Conqueror and 
Bishop of Bayeux, the inspirer of the 
work, executed at his orders by an artist 
designer and expert embroiderers and pre- 
sented by him to his new cathedral at Bay- 
eux which was dedicated July 14, 1077. 
Other critics put the execution of the tapes- 
try much later, in the next century. Many of 
its incidents parallel quite closely those of 
the Roman de Rou written by the poet Wace 
about 1160. But the argument that there- 
fore the designer of the tapestry must have 
followed the Roman de Rou may be turned 
about as evidence that the Roman de Rou 
followed the narrative of the tapestry. 
Neither is convincing, and it is far from 
my purpose to argue the question. In pas- 
sing I may refer occasionally to bits of in- 
ternal evidence which bear upon the mat- 
ter, as we examine the tapestry; to which 
let us now turn. 


In the first scene—and you will note that 
the presence of an end border proves be- 
yond a doubt that this is the actual begin- 
ning of the work—Edward the Confessor, 
the childless king of England, is giving 
Harold his orders, which are apparently to 
inform William that he is to succeed to the 
throne, suggested to William years before 
when Edward was in exile and they were 
companions in Normandy. The astonish- 
ment of Harold and his companion seems 
to bear out this interpretation, which is in 
accord with the Norman version of the 
conquest and its antecedents. Next we see 
Harold on his way with his escort, equipped 
as for a pleasure trip, with hawk on his 
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wrist and his dogs running before him. 
The use of hood and glove, incidentally, be- 
longs to a later age in the sport of fal- 
conry, a sport already popular in England, 
which the Normans seem to have adopted 


extensively only after the conquest. The 
long hair and the mustaches are to be noted 
as peculiarly Saxon fashions of the per- 
iod. 

A conventional tree so often used for such 
a purpose serves to divide this scene from 
the next, although it may also suggest a 
wooded country. Harold is seen stopping 
at a church in Bosham to pray. He is a 
devout man, one who would feel to the full- 
est the authority of a sacred oath. Then 
before embarking he feasts and quaffs the 
drinking horn, until informed that his ships 
are ready to sail. At this point the de- 
signer has seen fit to put in the border 
the fable of the crow and the fox, perhaps 
a foreshadowing of the events to occur on 
the trip. With legs bare to the hips Har- 
old and his men wade out to ships carrying 
hawk and dogs, embark, and spread sail. A 
curious convention of the tapestry to de- 
note increasing depth of the water is to 
slope the surface upward. It is also inter- 
esting to note the custom of overlapping 
shields at the sides of these boats, which 
are still viking ships, guided by the great 
oar at starboard, or “steerboard.” (Below 
incidentally, we have another of Aesop’s 
fables, the animals with their spokesman, 
the ape, before the lion.) The lookout 
at the top of the mast tries to make out the 
shore to which tempestuous winds have 
driven the voyagers. Unfortunately this 
is on the land of Guy de Ponthieu, and 
Harold is seized for ransom, a common 
practice with the rude, inhospitable lords 
of the Norman sea-coast. 

Passing quickly over the scenes in which 
Harold is taken to Beaurain, and, while a 
captive here, parleys concerning the terms 
of his ransom, let us merely note the differ- 
ent style in Normandy of not only shaving 
the face completely but the back of the head 
as well, and wearing the hair short. To 
add to the contrast of fashions, the Nor- 
man horses wear their manes long, while 
the Saxon have them cropped. Before 
continuing the narrative with the next 
panel we may glance, too, in the border, at 


TT 


various farming activities and the men 
hunting with a sling. 

Messengers arrive from William request- 
ing Harold’s release. One of them, Turold, 
is probably to be identified with a retainer 
of Bishop Odo, known well enough locally 
in Bayeux to be mentioned in the tapes- 
try. This detail is one bit of internal eyi- 
dence advanced for Odo’s sponsorship of 
the work. William sends messengers in hot 
haste to Guy, his vassal, perhaps to empha- 
size his demand, not promptly executed, per- 
haps the same messengers we have just 
seen arrive, due to an inversion in the 
order of events occasionally found in the 
tapestry. At any rate we next see a Saxon 
apparently thanking William for the aid to 
his master. 

Here begins the second act of this great 
drama, pointed it would seem, by the cross 
before the inscription over this first scene, 
William enters the action, to rescue Har- 
old, entertain him royally, and otherwise 
put him in a position of the greatest obli- 
gation during his stay in Normandy. Guy 
in person brings Harold to William, who 
with his retinue escorts the Saxon guest to 
his palace. Guy, the chroniclers tell us, was 
handsomely rewarded by William, not only 
with the amount of Harold’s ransom but 
with increased estates. In the audience 
which William grants Harold in the great 
hall of his palace we see, as elsewhere, the 
difference of types portrayed in William, 
thick-set, heavy, with his short neck and 
burly shoulders, and Harold, slender, tend- 
ing toward grace and elegance. Chroniclers 
describe him further as tall and strong. 

The woman’s figure in the next scene is 
one of the very few in the tapestry and is 
problematical. But for the difficulty of the 
name it might represent William’s daugh- 
ter betrothed to Harold during this visit 
largely through the zeal of Duchess Mathil- 
da! an engagement Harold later broke-—- 
one of the points against him from the 
Norman version of the conquest. 


William entertains Harold in good feudal 
fashion by taking him along to a war 
against Conan of Brittany, and they start 
for Mont-Saint-Michel which we see in the 
distance. At the mouth of the Couesnon 
they flounder with their horses in the 
treacherous quicksands, and Harold shows 
his strength and courage by saving Nor- 
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man soldiers from this peril. On firm land 
again they spur on to Dol, driving out 
Conan and his men, and we see one man, 
spy or fugitive, sliding down a rope from 
the ramparts. On the slope of the hill of 
the fortress are seen chickens, as on that 
of the next attacked, Rennes, sheep are pas- 
turing; touches of bucolic realism soften- 
ing the grimness of war, like the herds of 
goats that now graze in the lices of Car- 
eassonne. This fighting at Rennes and 
Dinan is evidently more serious, for all 
now wear the helmet with nose-piece and 
the broigne—not a coat of mail, but a 
heavy garment padded and covered with 
overlapping pieces of leather or rings of 
metal—and carry long shields. We_ see 
here as before the inclined drawbridge and 
vulnerable wooden ramparts to which the 
attackers set fire, finally forcing Conan to 
hand over to William the keys of the city 
on the point of a lance. 


For his deeds of valor Harold is knighted 
by William on the field after the Norman 
fashion, which binds him to William by 
what was perhaps the closest personal tie 
in the eyes of the men of that time. Then 
they go to Bayeux, the home of the tapes- 
try and the seat of Bishop Odo, brother of 
the Conqueror, at whose order it was pro- 
bably executed. And here takes place what 
is in this Norman drama of Harold’s crime 
and punishment the pivotal incident. Har- 
old swears an oath of fidelity to William. 
He swears it over two altars upon which 
are saints’ bones and other relics so sac- 
red that one chronicler tells us Harold’s 
hands shook and his face blanched on see- 
ing them. Written accounts say—and ap- 
parently the tapestry takes for granted— 
that by this oath Harold swore to support 
William’s claim to the throne of England. 
By later accepting the crown Harold be- 
came a traitor and a perjuror, the black- 
ness of his crime being in proportion to 
the sacredness of the relics. In the eyes 
of the Christian world of the time he is be- 
yond the pale, the pope will give William 
the banner of Saint Peter to bear against 
him, and other Christian nobles of France 
who join William against him will know 
that they win lands and booty in a holy 
cause. Harold would have been guilty of 
treason even without the oath, though to 
a lesser degree, after receiving from Wil- 
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liam arms and knighthood as a climax to 
being his comrade-in-arms and receiving 
from him previous favors. In the design 
of the tapestry the tremendous significance 
of the oath is stressed by the balanced 
pairs of witnesses on either side of the 
scene, pointing solemnly to it, or, as in the 
case of Harold’s companions, one shaking 
a warning finger, the other turning a terri- 
fied face toward the scene as he hastens to 
the ship. 


Harold returns to England, and his boat, 
perceived in the distance by the look-out, 
is watched by an astonished face at every 
window in the castle on the shore. He re- 
ports to King Edward. Then we see rep- 
resented in inverse order Edward on his 
sick bed giving his last orders to his faith- 
ful friends, the corpse on the death-bed 
and being borne in the funeral procession, 
and Edward’s church, St. Peter of West- 
minister, so newly built that a man is 
shown putting on the finishing touch, the 
weather-vane. A hand from heaven above 
the church seems to mark the holiness of 
this king, canonized soon after his death. 

No time is lost in offering the crown to 
Harold, whom we see enthroned with the 
archbishop Stigand at his side. Now this 
Stigand had been called to the seat of Can- 
terbury after a revolt in which the Norman 
incumbent had been driven out. As he 
had not been sanctioned by the pope, Har- 
old’s coronation by him could be looked upon 
as void. His mention by name and prom- 
inence here is one of the many points em- 
phasized in the tapestry to prove Harold 
a usurper and William the rightful heir 
to the throne of England. 


Two groups of the populace are shown, 
one in a court of the palace, the other out- 
side alarmed by the appearance of a comet. 
This is now identified with Halley’s comet 
which some of us stayed up to view in 1910. 
A “calamity howler” seems to be harangu- 
ing the crowd upon this prodigy which 
stirred all Europe from about April 24 to 
30, 1066, and was interpreted as an ill omen 
for England and her perjured king, possib- 
ly then and at any rate in the sequel. For 
this reason or some other Harold seems 
terrified in the next scene at the words of 
a man of the people, and the boats we see 
in the border underneath must be the Nor- 
man fleet which he knows will come. 
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A boat brings the news to William, who 
in the same scene in which the messenger 
arrives orders his chief carpenter to con- 
struct a fleet. In this scene note the prom- 
inence of Odo, William’s brother and bishop 
of Bayeux, whom we recognize by his ton- 
sure. This possible inspirer and donor of 
the tapestry would not have been loath to 
have himself represented as making the de- 
cision, which William only seems to approve. 
Possibly, too, this emphasizes the Church’s 
sanction of the Conquest. In the next 
scene trees are felled and cut into planks 
(though few other building details are 
shown) and the fleet is built and launched. 

The provisioning of the fleet, shown in 
the next two scenes, is of great historical 
interest. The heavy suits of armor, the 
broignes, are carried on poles’ thrust 
through the sleeves, each on the shoulders 
of two men. Bundles of swords, kegs, and 
skins of cider or wine are also carried on 
men’s shoulders, while every free hand 
holds a helmet by its nose-piece, a lance, an 
axe, or a sword. On the man-drawn cart, 
besides the hogshead, note the rack full of 
lances. 


William and his army finally embark, and 
a long scene represents the great fleet cross- 
ing the channel. A cross before the in- 
scription, “HIC WILLELM DUX IN MAG- 
NO NAVIGIO MARE TRANSIVIT,” 
seems to indicate that here begins the third 
and last act of the great drama. The many 
horses’ heads which we see over the gun- 
wales of the boats show the predominence 
of mounted knights in William’s army. His 
own ship, the Mora, the gift of his wife 
Mathilda, is distinguished by the cross 
above the mast, emblem of the  pope’s 
standard, and by a light as signal for keep- 
ing the fleet together. A tradition says 
that the sculptured figure with horn and 
pennant at the stern recalls the features 
of William’s son, who reigned later as Wil- 
liam the Red. A strong wind filling the 
sails carries them to Pevensey. Horses 
and men disembark in the shallow water, 
the masts are taken down, and the boats 
are beached while the knights spur on to 
Hastings. 


The country is pillaged for provisions un- 
der direction of Wadard, a kind of quarter- 
master-general, and we see the various ani- 
mals brought in, and the farm-houses in the 


background. The realism and complete. 


ness of the next scenes seem to show the 
designer of the tapestry more at home with 
the prandial details than with those of 


the carpenter’s trade. He shows the cook. 
ing out-of-doors over open fires or char- 
coal stoves, with spits, kettles, and other 
culinary equipment; the preparation of the 
meats by the pantry force; the blessing by 
Bishop Odo at the horseshoe table served 
from the inside; and the waiter bending 
one knee before he begins to serve. 


William is shown next in council with 
his brother Odo, representing the support 
of the church, and his brother Robert, rep- 
resenting that of his armed vassals. Men 
with spades throw up earthworks for a for. 
tified camp. News about Harold is brought 
to William, while soldiers are shown 
burning a house from which the inmates are 
escaping. William, with his _ pennon 
on his lance and in full armor, pre- 
pares to mount his battle horse to join 
his knights on the other side of a 
small wood. They start, drawn up in 
spirited array, while the leaders gallop 
ahead, William with the staff of command 
and his standard bearers close behind. He 
meets and questions Vital, a scout sent 
ahead, and similarly a scout of Harold’s 
who has watched William’s army from a 
hill-top runs to announce his advance to 
Harold. Then William in a short speech 
urges his men to show courage and brains 
in fighting, and they charge the English at 
a gallop. 

For the limitations of his canvas and 
medium the artist has depicted remarka- 
bly well the order of battle which we know 
from chronicles. The Saxons stood on a 
hill with jutting promontory, and the Nor- 
man horsemen charged from front, right, 
and left. A line of archers in front tried 
first to shake the Saxon phalanx to prepare 
the way for the knights. We see vividly 
in the tapestry the action of the archers 
and the attack from two sides. The man- 
ner of using the lance is interesting to 
note. It is usually carried high like a 


spear and not as later in the tournaments — 


and the warfare described in most of the 
chansons de geste, where lances are broken 
in profusion and riders  unhorsed. The 
tapestry shows an earlier stage of the mani- 
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pulation of the lance, before the develop- 
ment of the later technique, and is one of 
the arguments for dating the tapestry be- 
fore the Song of Roland. That famous 
Taillefer who sang of Roland’s deeds, rid- 
ing out before the Normans, has_ been 
identified by some commentators as the 
horseman leading the charge, but this 
seems a rather unwarranted stretch of the 
imagination. The Saxons, in a firm pha- 
lanx behind overlapping shields, repel the 
mounted knights with javelins and battle- 
axes. Harold’s two brothers, Lewine and 
Gyrth, are killed. One bears, as do other 
Saxons, the round shield with the boss 
which perhaps indicates something more 
oldfashioned in their equipment. 


The next few scenes show the battle con- 
tinuing with fury. Horses stumble at the 
foot of Battle Hill and fall in exaggerated 
postures with their riders. The field, in- 
cluding the lower border, is strewn with 
dead. Then we see Odo, Bishop of Bay- 
eux, With no arm but his staff of author- 
ity, riding among the soldiers to encour- 
age his “boys,” as the inscription says; 
and in the next scene William raises his 
helmet by the nose-piece to show his face 
to his followers. Eustace of Boulogne points 
him out to the soldiers who, according to 
the chronicles, were in a panic, thinking 
he had fallen. With this rally the Nor- 
mans take at a disadvantage the Saxons 
who have broken ranks to pursue them. 
The border of the archers here indicates 
their decisive role in the battle from now 
on, with orders to shoot high to let the ar- 
rows fall on the Saxon’s faces. The maga- 
zines of extra arrows in the large quivers 
brought out upon the field of battle are an 
interesting detail in the warfare of the 
day. 

The carnage and demoralization of the 
Saxons has now reached a point where the 
camp-followers come out on the field of bat- 
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tle to despoil the slain, as we see depicted 
in the lower border. Harold himself re- 
ceives an arrow in the eye, pulls it out, 
but is cut down by a Norman horseman 
who strikes him in the thigh. The Nor- 
mans, now inside the Saxons’ position, put 
them to rout and pursue them till they 
enter a sheltering wood. 

As the end of the tapestry here is frayed 
and without an end border, it may have 
gone on further; but probably very little, 
because this seems the close of its narra- 
tive and, as we have said, its present length 
is correct to make it go around the nave 
of Bayeux cathedral, where it was dis- 
played every year. 

In conclusion, there is no need to empha- 
size the significance of the Bayeux Tapes- 
try. It is an invaluable historical docu- 
ment for its narrative of important events, 
its light upon customs of feudal days, and 
its evidence concerning the arms and dress 
of the time. As an artistic work, in spite of 
some crudeness, it is also noteworthy. We 
have seen its economy of representation, 
its emphasis of salient points, its precision 
of gestures expressing clearly a psychology 
simple rather than complex. We have no- 
ticed to some extent the construction of the 
work, divided into three great acts, as it 
were; and it would repay study for other 
merits of composition. Fine effects of the 
design might be multiplied, in line patterns 
and rhythms, in masses, and in colors. To 
the last of these much has been contributed 
by the mellowing of time. The tapestry’s 
outstanding significance, its uniqueness, is 
perhaps best expressed in the appraisal of 
Hilaire Belloc, that it is the only pictorial 
representation on a great scale of “one of 
the half-dozen acts essential to the remak- 
ing of Europe” in the Middle Ages, of those 
great events in the spring of our race “the 
one piece of ocular description which has 
survived.” Small wonder that one comes 
with a thrill into the presence of this age- 
less pageant. 
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FRENCH CLUBS—OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES 
ALBERT LEDUC 
Instructor in French, Earlham College 


J’ose vous parler aujourd’hui sur un 
sujet qui m’intéresse bien depuis des an- 
nées et auquel j’ai dG expérimenter quelque 
peu. Ce n’est que pendant l’année passée 
que M. Jameson a mis au jour sa belle 
oeuvre sur le cercle francias.’ Je me sens 
trés jeune et incapable de rendre justice 
a mon sujet, mais dans l’espoir qu’entre mes 
pauvres expériences il y aura de quoi in- 
téresser et peut-étre aider ceux qui ont des 
problémes de cercle francais je présente cet 
exposé. Je veux aussi inviter des critiques 
et des suggestions fondées sur vos propres 
expériences. 

Tout ce que je vais proposer ici, avec une 
seule exception que je signalerai, a déja 
eu essai dans les cercles francais et es- 
pagnols a Indiana University ou a Earl 
ham College sous mes yeux. Les prob- 
lemes d’un cercle se résolvent en_ prob- 
lémes d’organisation et problémes de main- 
tien. Un cercle francais doit avoir pour 
but de laisser aux éléves_ |’opportunité 
d’apprendre du francais et des Francais 
tout en s’amusant. C’est a dire que le 
cercle francais n’est pas dans le principe 
une organisation pour l’amusement, mais 
plutot pour le perfectionnement et |’exer- 
cice des membres dans le francais. II est 
done nécessaire que la personne chargée 
de régir un cercle ait constamment devant 
les yeux ce but et fasse tous ces efforts 
pour y arriver. Nous savons bien que les 
eleves, quelque grand et sincere que soit 
leur intérét dans le francais et le cercle, 
seront de temps en temps tentés a se laisser 
glisser par le chemin le plus court, ce qui 
n’est pas toujours le chemin du francais. 


Mais considérons quelques problémes de 
organisation d’un cercle. Qui en seront 
les membres? Quand se réunira-t-il? II 
est bein évident qu’on ne peut pas incluire 





'R. P. Jameson, Le Cercle Francais, (Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath and Co., 1982), 228 pp. 


dans un seul group ceux qui ont étudié la 
langue pendant deux ou trois ans et ceux 
qui n’ont que débuté leur étude. On nous 
conseille de former deux groupes, mais moi, 
n’ayant jamais vu de prés un cercle pour 
les débutants, je n’en parlerai plus. Pour 
un cercle tel que je le concois, donc, il faut 
une préparation d’au moins une année 
dans les écoles secondaires, ou un semestre 
dans les écoles secondaires, ou un semestre 
pas eu cette expérience de la langue parlée 
ne tireront pas assez de profit des pro- 
rrammes que je vais décrire plus tard. Et 
de plus, les étudiants avancés seront re- 
butés par un programme trop simple. Les 
termes d’étude varient, bien entendu, selon 
la capacité et le savoir de chaque étudiant. 
Il faut établir des régles d’entrée qui per- 
mettront a ceux qui tireront profit des 
réunions d’en faire part et qui défendront 
entrée aux autres sans les facher. Nous 
exigeons une année d’étude au collége avec 
des notes au dessus du moyen, et ceux qui 
désirent en faire part et qui n’ont pas 
satisfait cette condition ont le droit de pe- 
tition. Le cercle, sous la direction du 
bureau, considére cette petition et, ou 
différe la décision a une date future et in- 
certaine, ou annonce une période d’épreuve 
pour le candidat. Cette période sera courte 
ou longue et les épreuves faciles ou diffi- 
ciles suivant si le candidat profitera des 
programmes du cercle a ce moment-la et si 
le cercle le désire entre ses members actifs. 
Nous avons eu des personnes si étranges, 
et meme légérement toqués, que nous 
avions peur du futur du cercle si elles y 
étaient admises, et cette période d’épreuve 
ou la remise a ]’avenir nous parait la meil- 
leur maniére de les faire taire sans les 
satisfaire. 


I] faut ensuite passer au bureau. II] com- 
prendra au moins trois personnes, et !’on 
doit les choisir avec soin. On me deman- 
dera: “Voulez-vous dire par l& que le pro- 
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fesseur doit choisir le bureau?” Précisé- 
ment! Napoléon faisait faire des élec- 
tions de temps en temps et cela sans lais- 
ser grand choix aux électeurs. Dans 
vAmérique Latine on a coutume de ne pas 
annoncer les résultats d’une_ élection 
quand ils sont contre le gouvernement. Si 
tout le monde vote et le professeur seul 
voit les scrutins il peut faire élire qui il 
vyoudra. Ou _ peut-il annoncer que nul 
candidat n’a une majorité et qu’on votera 
de nouveau. Avec cela il annonce une 
liste de candidats qui ont plusieurs votes 
et, sous-entendu, qui sont agréables au 
professeur. Les chefs du groupe seront 
ainsi entre les plus populaires et en méme 
temps auront une énergie, une volonté et 
une connaissance du frang¢ais qui leur per- 
mettront de mener le cercle vers son vrai 
but. Il est bon d’avoir une personne au 
bureau qui y a déja servi, mais nous Voulons 
de nouvelles figures assez souvent. Quelque 
bon que soit son bureau, pourtant, le pro- 
fesseur consciencieux ne pourra jamais s’en 
laver les mains. Le cercle a besoin de 
lui. Il doit laisser la direction du cercle 
aux étudiants, c’est a dire au bureau, mais 
sans le laisser voir, influencer la canduite 
du cercle. Et, de plus, il est bon d’avoir 
quelques moniteurs qui prendront note des 
fautes commises et les feront publiques, 
mais de maniére a ne pas facher les 
coupables. 


Quant aux finances—sans argent on se 
trouve fort génée. Il nous incombe, par 
consequent, d’éetablir une contribution uni- 
forme de vingt-cinqg cents le semester, ou 
si possible, cinquante. On peut utiliser cet 
argent a acheter des prix, a payer le 
gouter d’un pique-nique ou d’une séance de 
nuit ou l’on sert une collation, a pourvoir 
le cercle de livres ou de réalia, etc., ete. 
Au trésorier il faut bien du tact, du savoir- 
faire, avec, toutefois, de la persistance. 
Je ne crois pas que les épingles de société 
fassent un grand rdéle dans le cercle, mais 
il y aura toujours quelques étudiants qui 
en désireront. Ou, de plus, on peut s’en 
servir quelquefois pour des prix. On peut 
en faire faire & plusieurs maisons. 

Quand allons-nous nous réunir? De jour 
ou de nuit? Il y aura toujours quelques 
personnes qui ne pourront pas assister aux 
séances de nuit, et peut-étre sera-t-il ainsi 
avec celles de jour. Nous avons cru bon, 


alors, de nous réunir d’ordinaire pendant 
le jour avec de deux a huit réunions de soir 
pendant le semestre. Nous avons une café- 
téria. Nous nous y réunissons 4 midi deux 
ou quatre fois le mois pour causer 
ensemble en mangeant, et ensuite jouer 
pendant un quart d’heure des jeux fran- 
¢cais. Si vous ne pouvez pas faire de méme, 
peut-étre n’avez-vous pas une heure pen- 
dant la journée pour les extra-curriculum 
activities? Au printemps nous avons un 
pique-nique dans l’aprés-midi. Cela est 
toujours apprécié. De nuit nous allons 
chez un des membres, ou dans un des 
batiments du collége pour un programme 
élaboré. 

Mais nous venons maintenant a la con- 
sidération des problemes de maintien. A 
mon humble avis, voila l’important dans 
notre travail. J’ai choisi pour titre de mon 
discours une phrase de la Bible. Jésus- 
Christ a dit: “On ne met pas... du vin 
nouveau dans de vielles outres; autrement 
les outres se rompent, le vin se répand, et 
les outres sont perdues; mais on met le 
vin nouveau dans les outres neuves, et le 
vin et les outres se conservent.’” Et moi, 
je dis: “On ne met pas non plus du vin 
vieux dans de nouvelles outres.” Le fran- 
cais, il n’y a pas a |’expliquer, est le vieux 
vin. Mais pour nos nouvelles outres il 
faut qu’il soit nouveau. C’est 1a notre 
tache a nous! Si nous enseignons le fran- 
cais dans la classe comme recueil d’ex- 
pressions obéissant 4 des régles de gram- 
maire, les enfants ne concoivent pas sa 
beauté et n’apprennent pas a le parler. Et, 
au contraire, si nous n’appuyons guére la 
grammaire, ce qu-ils apprennent ce n’est 
pas le francais. Nous devons enseigner le 
francais dans la classe, mais nous nous re- 
portons au cercle pour inculquer le désir 
et le moyen d’apprendre a aimer cette belle 
langue. Si c’était possible nous nous servi- 
rions du francais exclusivement dans le cer- 
cle. Mais un peu d’anglais quelquefois peut 
aider l’enfant a comprendre et a aimer la 
langue. Et c’est seulement pour ce motif 
que nous devons recourir a |’anglais. 


Faire vivre la langue francaise, la ra- 
jeunir, la mettre 4 la portée des étudiants, 
cela repose sur la création et le soutien de 
Vintérét. Y mettre toujours de la nou- 





*“Mattieu 9:17. 
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veauté; s’approcher de chaque réunion avec 
de la vivacité; faire participer tout le monde 
dans chaque jeu, chaque chanson; ne pas 
leur laisser le temps de s’ennuyer; les ren- 
voyer de la séance sans avoir eu un mo- 
ment oisif—voila notre méthode! La 
jeunesse aime a jouer. Nous lui donnons, 
done, des jeux en abondance: d’abord phy- 
siques, ensuite cérébraux. Les premiers 
les fatiguent et les rendent plus dociles 
et faciles a satisfaire dans les_ seconds. 
Supposons que nous ayons une réunion de 
deux heures, de nuit. Nous débutons, par 
exemple, avec des courses a relais portant 
des haricots sur un couteau, ou avec colin 
maillard (blind-man’s-buff), ou en dan- 
sant “Sur le pont d’Avignon,” ou par 
quelque autre jeu aussi simple—et physi- 
que. Deux de ces jeux et l’on est prét a 
se préter a des jeux cérébraux dont il y 
aun nombre infini. Aprés quoi vient la 
piece de résistance: peut-étre une petite 
representation par des membres du cercle 
d’une piéce ou d’une anecdote, peut-étre des 
discours en francais ou en anglais par plu- 
sieurs members du cercle, sur un programme 
d’études arrété, peut-étre une conférence 
par quelqu’un non un membre du cercle, ou 
peut-étre se met-on a un jeu d’ensemble: 
devinette, jeu de vocabulaire, ou je ne sais 
quol. Enfin viennent les chansons, et nous 
nous piquons sur le fait que tout le monde 
essaie de chanter. Ce dernier vient aprés 
bien des efforts. Quelque part dans le pro- 
gramme on met la considération des af- 
faires du cercle, la réponse a l’appel, et les 
annonces, mais jamais au commencement. 
Le réunion a ainsi moins |’apparence 
d’étre tout arrétée, et plus celle de la spon- 
tanéité, ce qui est une fin recherchée. 

Entre les jeux d’esprit, pour ainsi dire, 
nous nous servons de beaucoup de jeux déja 
connus en anglais. On en peut trouver 
davantage dans les livres de M. Jameson’ 
et de M. Kurz.‘ Je vais vous indiquer ici 
quelques-uns qui ont eu du succés chez 
nous. 

I’. Une liste cumulative d’objects que 
chacun prend avec soi en voyage, que |’on 
trouve dans la corbeille et le placard de la 
grand’mére, que l’on commande dans un 
restaurant, que |’on voit en allant d’un tel 





*R. P. Jameson, op. cit. 


‘Harry Kurz, Lectures Pour Tous, (New 
York: The Certury Co., 1924), 248 pp. 
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village a une telle ville, que l’on achéte pour 
Noél, et ainsi de suite. 

2°. Le chef de jeu annonce qu’il pense 
a quelque chose qui peut faire une telle 
action (v. g. “Je pense a quelque chose qui 
peut sauter’’) et chacun écrit sur un mor- 
ceau de papier une autre action de la chose 
supposée (v. g. “Il peut aussi porter ges 
petits dans une poche dans la peau de son 
ventre”’). Ensuite il passe cette feuille 
a son voisin, et, aprés que le chef a an- 
noncé ce a quoi i] pensait, tout le monde lit 
a haute voix ce qu’il trouve sur la feuille 
qu’on lui a remise. (On aurait beaucoup 
d’amusement si, par example, le chef pen- 
sait aA un athléte de |’école.) 


3°. Chacun dit a l’oreille de son voisin 
de droite qu’il lui donne une telle chose 
(par exemple, “Je vous donne ma glace”), 
Puis il se tourne a l’oreille de son voisin de 
gauche pour lui dire ce qu’il doit faire de 
la chose (“Vous devez la manger,’ peut- 
étre. Aprés quoi chacun dit ce qu’on lui a 
donné et ce qu’il doit en faire. (Si celui 
qui a recu la glace doit la mettre sur sa 
tete tandis que celui qui a recu un chapeau 
de paille doit la manger, vous pouvez vous 
imaginer la gaieté.) 

4°, L’on devine par moyen de questions 
la célébrité dont on porte le nom sur le 
dos. 

5°, On a préparé beaucoup de questions 
de diverses catégories sur des cartes, et 
sur le verso on a écrit la réponse a une 
autre question. Si les cartes ont été bien 
préparées on aura d’amusantes situations, 
car on pose la question sur sa carte et a 
tour de role son voisin lit sa réponse. Bien 
entendu, c’est rarement celle qui convient, 


mais souvent est-ce comique. (A la ques- 
tion: “Pourquoi étes-vous si joli(e) ce 
soir?” peut-étre la réponse: “Parce que 


j'aime a manger des oignons,” ou bien: 
“C’est que je me lave les pieds tous les 
jours.”’) 

6”. Le Furet. Vous 
définition dans Larousse. 

7°. Devinette. On décrit une chose sans 
la nommer, et les autres conjecturent; ou 
une personne cherche a deviner le nom de 
l'article auquel tous les autres pensent; et 
ainsi de suite. 

Pour des discours de cinq & dix min- 
utes nous avons beaucoup de sujets que les 
membres plus expérimentés dans le fran- 
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cais peuvent presenter au cercle. Ils don- 
nenti des résumés de ce qu’ils lisent pour 
leur lecture supplémentaire. On parle quel- 
quefois d’un livre ou d’un article en anglais 
qui traite de la France ou des Frangais; on 
simagine, aidé par des lectures, des aven- 
tures dans une ville frangaise, et on les 
détale pour le bien du cercle; on raconte 
en francais des aventures que ses parents 
ont eu en France pendant la Grande Guerre, 
etc. Nous avons eu de temps en temps des 
conférenciers non membres du cercle qui 
parlent ordinairement en anglais pendant 
une demi-heure: un professeur d’anglais a 
parlé d’Edmond Rostand; Un _ professeur 
d’allemand a parlé d’un voyage qu’il avait 
fait dans la France méridionale, un musi- 
cien a parlé de l’opéra francais; un artiste 
a discuté l’art francais du dix-neuvieme 
sjecle (Conférence illustrée); un _ profes- 
seur d’histoire a parlé de la France 
d’Amérique; une “club-woman” de la ville 
a montré de belles images des vieux cos- 
tumes francais et prononcé un _ discours 
intéressant a ce sujet; et je pourrais contin- 
uer, mais je crois avoir démontré qu’il n’y 
a pas de manque ni de conférenciers ni de 
sujets. Méme le président de l’Univer- 
sité s’est montré disposé a nous parler. 


Nous présentons de temps en temps des 
charades dont il y a un nombre dans les 
oeuvres déja citées de M. Jameson et de M. 
Kurz. Nous apprenons des proverbes et 
des dictons, pour répondre a l’appel peut- 
étre, ou bien pour expliquer la pointe d’une 
petite histoire ou fable recontee par un 
autre membre du cercle. Nous en trouvons 
de bons dans le livre de M Depras’; et 
aussi dans maint autre livre. Pour de pe- 
tites piéces 4 faire présenter par les mem- 
bres je vous cite Fifteen French Plays 
rédigées par M. Francois’, et la liste dans 
Realia for French Instructors de Middle- 
bury College édition dé 1932). Si l’on veut 
se servir de films frangais on trouvera des 
addresses dans cette méme liste. Nous avons 
pensé a présenter un film parlant francais 


‘Alphone Depras, Le Francais De Tone 
Lea Jours, 2 vols., Paris. 

‘Victor E. Francois, editor, Fifteen 
French Plays, (New York: Allyn and 
Bacon, (1919). 

"Realia for French Instructors, S’ address- 
er 4 Dr. Stephen A. Freeman, Dean of the 
French School, Middlebury College, Middle- 
bury, Vermont. 
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dans un des théatres de la ville et j’ai fait 
des enquetes a ce sujet. The International 
Cinema League’ offre des films parlant au 
prix de ving-cing dollars le jour. Entre 
les plus célébres se trouvent: “Le Million,” 
‘Sous les toits de Paris,” “A Nous La Li- 
berté,” et “Le Petit Café” (avec Maurice 
Chevalier). Cela ferait une joile soirée si 
quelqu’un osait y toucher avec l’aide des 
evens de la ville qui aimeraient a y assister 
pour un prix convenable. Quoique nous en 
ayons pensé nous n’avons pas encore fait 
de telle présentation. Nous chantons des 
chansons du livre de MM. Jameson et Hea- 
cox” et l’on en trouve dans plusieurs autres 
livres. 

Nous avons aussi un carré de panneau 
prés de la porte de nos salles de classes ou 
les étudiants affichent des coupures de 
journaux qui traitent de la France ou des 
Francais. Les membres du cercle se 
chargent de ce bulletin & tour ae réle. Cela 
aide a créer et a soutenir l’intérét. 

Nous avons aussi célébré deux ou trois 
des anniversaires et fétes francais mais 
sans succés extraordinaire. Mais nous 
faisons souvent mention dans les réunions 
des evénements dont nous sommes a 
l’anniversaire au moment, et les étudiants 
aiment apprendre lorsqu’ils le peuvent 
sans étudier. M. Jameson a dressé une 
liste d’anniversaires célébrés en France, 
laquelle est des plus complétes. 

En résumé je veux dire que la conduite 
d’un cercle qui réussit dépend plus de la 
vivacite du professeur, de la vie qu’il met 
dans ses travaux, que de l’excellence péda- 
gogique de ses programmes. II faut d’abord 
intéresser Jl’étudiant, ensuite’ l’exercer 
jusqu’a la fatigue, pour qu’il ait la sensa- 
tion de s’étre amusé, et enfin le renvoyer 
sans qu'il ait eu le temps de s’ennuyer a ne 
rien faire. Un bon sourire accomplit des 
merveilles. Nous mettons du vin vieux 
dans de nouvelles outres, mais si le vin 
parait vieux il n’en voudront guére. Dans 
ies paroles d’un illustre philosophe de I’ Uru- 
guay, José Enrique Rodd, c’est a l’éternelle 
jeunesse de conquérir le monde pour les 
cieux. Faisons-nous done jeunes—et en- 
thousiastes, 





————— ees eee ae 





‘The International Cinema League, 11 
West 42nd Street, New York. 

"RK. P, Jameson and A. E. Heacox, Chante 
De France, (Boston: D. ©. Heath and Co., 
1922), 148 pp. 
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PROPOSED INTRODUCTORY LANGUAGE COURSES IN INDIANAP. 
OLIS JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL AS REGARDS FRENCH 
ADELE RENARD 
Arsenal Technical High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 


(Copy of Speech Unavailable.) 


LA FRANCE 


FRANCOIS BIRAUD 
Instructor in French, Indiana University 


(Copy of Speech Unavailable.) 


SCIENCE 


FRIDAY MORNING PROGRAM 
Science Hall—Room D-41 
B. H. SMITH, Associate Professor of Botany, Indiana State Teachers Col.- 


lege, Presiding 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS CONCERNING THE ORIGIN OF THE 
JUNIOR ACADEMY OF SCIENCE AND ITS RELATION TO THE 
INDIANA ACADEMY OF SCIENCE 

HOWARD E. ENDERS 


Dean of the School of Science, Purdue University 


The Junior Academy of Science move- 
ment in Indiana has entered upon its second 
year of activity, and at the present time 
is manifesting the healthy growth of a 
young plant that is weathering its second 
season. The Indiana Junior Academy of 
Science follows the precedents of the Ili- 
nois Junior Academy of Science and is en- 
deavoring to avoid the difficulties and the 
disappointments they encountered. 


History. The American Association 
for the Advancement of Science is the fos- 
ter-mother of the whole idea of the Junior 
Academy movement in the several state 
academies, and grew out of a series of 
round-table conferences in which the repre- 
sentatives of the several] academies discussed 
the. matters that might be of mutual bene- 
fit. Twenty-five of the state academies of 
science are affiliated with the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, 
and to its meetings each academy is en- 
titled to send a single representative, who is 
a member of the council of the Association. 
In 1927 the represertatives of the acad- 


emies organized for the discussion of mu- 
tual questions relating to the academies, ang 
I was elected secretary of the first acad- 
emy conference, was re-elected to the sec 
ond conference, and then served as chairman 
at the academy conference which was held 
in Iowa. The matter of the successful or- 
ganization of the science clubs in the high 
schools of the state of Illinois was brought 
to our attention in 1928; therefore, we in- 
duced Mr. Louis Astel, the active state 
sponsor of the Illinois Junior Academy of 
Science, to present the matter before our 
Conference in 1929. 


Mr. Astel told of the efforts to encourage 
the high school science clubs in his state 
but without any marked success until they 
struck upon the plan of sending delegates 
to the annual meetings of the Illinois Acad- 
emy of Science. The effect was so pro- 
nounced that an effort was then made to 
have the high school clubs affiliated with the 
state Academy of Science in the same way 
as the state academies. were affiliated, with 
the American Association for the Advarie- 
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ment of Science. The next step was to or- 
ganize a Junior Academy, to which the 
several science clubs might be admitted. 
The admissions grew slowly in the first 
vears, and the losses, by withdrawal, were 
nearly as great as the admissions, but the 
general effect was so good upon the work 
of the several clubs, that the movement re- 
ceived a new impetus from this relation- 
ship. The Illinois Junior Academy of 
Science adopted an emblem, a bronze, sil- 
ver or gold pin bearing an outline of the 
state, upon which appeared the words, 
“Junior Academy of Science,” and the pin 
is protected by a guard-chain anchored to 
a Greek amphora. 

Mr. Astel’s report inspired the repre- 
sentatives of a number of the academies 
who attended the Iowa meeting sufficiently 
to carry the idea to their own academies. 
Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, Kansas, Texas, 
and one or two other states took up the idea. 

We presented the matter to the Indiana 
Academy of Science in December, 1930, and 
a committee of six members was appointed 
with myself as chairman, to undertake the 
organization of the Indiana Junior Acad- 
emy of Science. During the next year we 
corresponded with a number of successful 
science clubs in the state and were able to 
enlist their interest in the matter. I also 
presented the matter at the State Teach- 
er’s Meeting in October, 1931, and again in 
the following year. 

PRELIMINARY ORGANIZATION. We _ ar- 
ranged a place on our annual program 
at Butler University, in December, 1931, 
to have the Junior Academy project pre- 
sented by Mr. Louis Astel, who accom- 
plished so much in Illinois, and invited as 
many sponsors and science clubs to join 
in this meeting as could conveniently ar- 
range to be there on Saturday morning. 
We secured an attendance of more than 
sixty persons. Four or five of the clubs 
brought exhibits that ranged from mounted 
insects, mounted birds, and paintings of 
birds, through industrial chemistry exhib- 
its and simple inventions made by members 
of one of the clubs. A great deal of enthu- 
siasm was started and at the close of the 
meeting we had the definite promise of 
eight sponsors to join the movement as 
charter members. 


Durhtig the nisjor portion of the. last two. 
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vears we have had the aid of Mr. Sidney 
Esten, bird man of the State Conservation 
Commission, and member of the Junior 
Academy Committee, to serve as field man 
who could make stimulating contacts with 
prospective clubs. His contacts with the 
clubs stimulated them to activity and his 
suggestions led them to new undertakings. 

It is our intention to circulate sample 
programs that have been given by the sev- 
eral clubs so that others may know what 
is being done, and at our annual meeting 
we will again have exhibits of work which 
are to be prepared specifically for the meet- 
ing’. 

MEMBERSHIP IN THE INDIANA JUNIOR 
ACADEMY OF SCIENCE: Requirements. In 
order to join the Junior Academy of 
Science the science club shall have a spon- 
sor who is a member of the Indiana Acad- 
emy of Science. The club then makes ap- 
plication to the Indiana Academy of 
Science, through its sponsor, pays an ad- 
mission fee of one dollar ($1.00) and the 
annual fee of one dollar, which is paid 
each year thereafter. A certificate of mem- 
bership, signed by the chairman of the 
Junior Academy Committee, the president, 
secretary, and treasurer of the Indiana 
Academy of Science, is issued to the new 
member club and one copy of the Proceed- 
ings of the Indiana Academy of Science is 
sent each year to the member clubs. Each 
club is to send a representative to the an- 
nual meeting of the Indiana Academy of 
Science, and a report. 

Several clubs have been added to the ini- 
tial group of eight charter members, and 
approximately the same number of high 
school clubs have been actively looking for- 
ward during the current year, to admission 
to the Junior Academy of Science next De- 
cember, after proving that they have a year 
of successful endeavor to their credit. 

The Junior Academy clubs are affiliated 
with the Indiana Academy of Science and 
have no direct relation to the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, 
although the state academy is affiliated 
with the national association. 

Our aim has been for growth that is not 
too rapid, but which will make it possible 
for us to assimilate the groups as they en- 
ter. We do not aim to publish a state jour- 
fal, as was attempted in .Ilmois, but which 
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was abandoned when it was found that the 
input of energy exceeded the product or the 
results. Our committee sends out a sam- 
ple constitution and copies of the constitu- 
tion of the several clubs that have become 
affiliated in the movement. We have adopted 
the same general plan of emblem as that 
of Illinois, but with this difference that the 
outline of the state of Indiana is used as 
a background. 


The general state outline type of emblem 
was suggested at the Academy Conference 
at New Orleans in 1931 and was adopted at 
the Atlantic City meeting in December, 
1932; therefore, each state hereafter will 
use its state outline as the emblem for the 
Junior Academy. 


The states which are sharing in 
movement are the following: 


this 
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North Carolina 
North Dakota 


Alabama 
Colorado-Wvyoming 


Georgia Ohio 

Illinois Oklahoma 

Indiana Pennsylvania 

Iowa St. Louis Academy 


Kansas for Missouri 


Kentucky South Carolina 
Maryland Tennessee 
Michigan Texas 
Nebraska Virginia 

New Hampshire West Virginia 
New Orleans for Wisconsin 


Louisiana 
Not all of these states have entered the 
movement to the same degree, but we have 
confidence that Indiana will render a good 
account of itself and that its Junior Acad- 
emy of Science will take pride in its state 
emblem in the galaxy of states. 


THE JUNIOR ACADEMY OF SCIENCE, ITS PRESENT ORGANIZA- 


TION 
NATION 


AND FUTURE POSSIBILITIES 


OF OUR STATE AND 


M. M. WILLIAMS 
High School, Bloomington, Indiana 


Since the beginning of time it was recog- 
nized by the more intelligent individuals, 
that if their crafts were to the 
storms of a criticizing and skeptical pub- 
lic, they must recruit themselves from the 
rank and file of the young blood from the 
generation in which they found themselves. 
The crafts and trades were simple, to be 
sure, and the tools with which they per- 
formed their various tasks were also of the 
roughest and crudest types and as a rule 
were made hy some senior member of the 
craft in which they were to be used. 


weather 


However, as time passed even this method, 
in the very earliest period of its existence, 
produced some of the greatest scientists 
the world has ever known, among which 
might be mentioned such men as the famous 
Aristotle, Archimedes, Galileo, Pliny, New- 
ton, Agassi, Darwin, Pasteur, Priestly, 
Watt, Kelvin, Ampere, Bell, Morse, Edi- 
son, Mendel, Harvey, Huxley, Einstein, and 
many others. 


As civilization spread out into new and 
different environment, and advanced in eco- 
nomic, social, and industrial complexity, 
there naturally grew up a felt and Increas- 


ine demand for skilled workmen in the vari- 
eus vocations common to the new mechani- 
This new demand erystallized 
in the the form of 
the various trades and craft schools which 
were snonsored largely by captains and 
capitalists of industry. 


cal world. 


economic structure mn 


From the beginning we find society yield- 
ing to the individual demand of Siper Ser- 
vice which found expression in the various 
guilds. In many cases these guilds assumed 
the form of potent and aggressive secret 
orders which are reflected in our present 
cocial structure as important and influen- 
tial fraternal orders of the highest stand- 
ing. 

However, the main bulk of these guilds 
never grew away from the sponsoring body 
and confined their activities to the training 
and preparation of skilled men and wo- 
men within the body of the group repre- 
sented. Following out this scheme we have 
developed, during the early history of 
trades and crafts, a wonderful and effective 
scheme of trade and craft education, which, 
produced the maximum skill within the 
various fields of human cndeavor and was 
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a recognized factor in the social structure 
of early civilization. This factor was even 
carried down to the present century and 
is quite well represented by such common 
crafts as brick and stone masons, plaster- 
ers, carpenters, printers, watch makers, pot- 
tery makers, textile workers, tailors, and 
hundreds of other quite as important 
groups. 

While these schools were essential to the 
economic structure of the time, yet their 
important contribution to science for 
science’s sake was not as proportionately 
large as was the early workers in science, 
for the reason that the element of self ini- 
tiative was greatly subordinated to specia! 
and specific scientific principles largely laid 
down and controlled by the sponsoring in- 
dustry which naturally limited the experi- 
mental initiative of the individual to a re- 
stricted scientific field, dealing only with 
such problems as concerned this particu- 
lar industry. 

In this manner good material in the form 
of talented individuals was buried under the 
guise of organized industry and science for 
science’s sake was content for some enthu- 
siastic industrial leader to develop the tal- 
ent as a by-product of a special class acti- 
vity. 

About the beginning of the nineteenth 
century there was introduced vocational ed- 
ucation into many of the curriculums of 
the secondary schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities of the entire world. This brought 
about a radical change in the attitude of 
the major nations of the world and made 
a change in the old social structure which 
had been built up by the conditions of or- 
ganized crafts. 

Immediately following this educational 
awakening, the colleges and universities be- 
gan a systematic study of the various 
trades and crafts, and as a result of this 
study we have not only simplified the opera- 
tion of the crafts and trades themselves, 
but we have actually cut short the time 
and energy required to accomplish the skill. 
This was done by a very thoroughly organ- 
ized educational movement which actually 
analyzed the various craft and trade op- 
erations and substituted the time and labor 
saving movements which ultimately scien- 
tifically reduced the time consumed in learn- 
ing a trade and increased its efficiency. 
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This was again reilected in society by the 
introduction of national and state as well 
as private Trade Schools of which we now 
have developed a host. I shall here men- 
tion but a very few and conveniently divide 
them into three main groups. 

A. Those industrial schools within the 
public schools such as industrial arts, 
practical arts, vocational guidance, 
ete. 

B. Those vocational schools outside of the 
public schools such as corporation 
schools, apprentice classes, foreman- 
ship classes, cooperative courses, etc. 

(’, Cooperative agencies outside of the 
schools such as the Smith-Hughes Act, 
Army and Navy schools, private and 
endowed schools, and many others. 

You will wonder why I should mention 
all these things and in answer to this I 
want to say it is to show you that the study 
of science, for science’s sake is asleep. Let 
“us wake it. 

As a result of this condition, science for 
science’s sake has long lest its potential 
iorce to the host of subordinate forces so 
potent and permanent now functioning in 
economic structure. The question now be- 
fore us is, what can we do to change this 
situation and bring back into the field of 
science scientifically trained men and wo- 
men who will carry on along the lines of 
research and not be controlled and owned 
by certain phases of the industrial and eco- 
nomic world. The answer to this, unsolved 
but mighty important problem, lies, in my 
mind and judginent, in the education of the 
youths of our land in the direction of sels 
stonelaicd and self controlled problems in 
original scientific research. 

This brings us up to the main topic upon 
which I wish to speak, namely, The Junior 
Academy of Science movement which has 
been born in our state so very recently and 
which promises such great possibilities of 
being the very factor which will contribute 
that sparkling bit of enthusiastic energy so 
vitally essential to the parent and fostering 
body of the Junior Academy of Science. 

Should we take the annual report of the 
Indiana Academy of Science and scan its 
membership carefully, we would be much 
surprised to see how very few names there 
listed represent persons who are actively 
engaged in the study of science for science’s 
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sake and we would be further surprised 
when we compare this active list to the one 
hundred per cent active list in the scienti- 
fic industrial field. As has been indicated 
by Dr. Enders, the feeding or preserving 
function is primarily, the big aim of the 
Junior Academy of Science movement. In 
this movement we hope to enlist minds and 
characters sufficiently strong to wield a 
wonderful influence in our great state 
academy within a very few years. 


The Junior Academy of Science was or- 
ganized in our state about three years ago 
at a meeting of the Indiana Academy of 
Science which was held at Butler Univer- 


sity. Its sponsor, Dr. Howard E. Enders, 


who has spoken to you briefly, was and 
still is, chairman of the committee on Junior 
Academy of Science and was active in its 
organization. At this meeting these clubs 
or organizations which had complied with 
the general requirements, were regularly 
taken into full membership of the Indiana 
Academy of Science, received their charters, 
and from that time on functioned as indi- 
vidual members of the Indiana Academy of 
Science with all the privileges and oppor- 
tunities which follow or attach themselves 
to membership, including voting privileges. 
All active members labor under direct 
charters which are issued by the Indiana 
Academy of Science and signed by officers 
of this organization. These charters may 
be revoked at any time, should the spon- 
soring body deem it expedient to do so and 
sufficient evidence of misconduct having 
been presented. 

Before granting this charter, the spon- 
soring body, through its official committee, 
made thorough investigation of the standing 
of the club seeking such membership and 
caused them to present to this committee a 
demonstration of their club activity along 
with a suitable name and a well worked 
out constitution and by-laws. It might 
here be mentioned, also, that now there has 
been perfected a very definite state consti- 
tution and by-laws, which it is hoped, will 
serve a twofold purpose, one of which is 
to establish a common or central regulating 
body and in the second place it is hoped in 
this manner to cement the subordinate 
chapter or organizations more closely to- 
gether. Children of this age are not like 
the more mature individuals and they must 
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have a very concisely stated governing out- 
line. 

Briefly, therefore, the state organization 
as now outlined will consist of the following 
officers. First a state sponsor who is 
chairman of the commitee on Junior Acad- 
emy of Science, also a state advisory coun- 
cil which shall consist of five members, one 
appointed by the sponsor and the other 
four elected by the chapters at the annual 
fall meeting or convention. There shall be 
also a president, vice-president, secretary, 
and treasurer. These officers are now nom- 
inated by the sponsor and will be duly 
elected by the chapters this fall. All the 
present officers and directors were appoint- 
ed by and through the state sponsor. 

As a worker in the field of operation, I 
have found and am firmly convinced, that 
to be suecessful, we must have a definite 
state constitution and by-laws for the reas- 
on that children of this age will not carry on 
unless they have a definite law or outline 
to guide them. Therefore, through my ex- 
perience and the knowledge and experience 
ot Dr. Enders, we have worked out in ten- 
tative details, a constitution and set of by- 
laws which are now effective and it is our 
opinion that it is the best possible plan for 
completely unifying the subordinate chap- 
ters. 

So much then for the state organization. 
We may now consider the present activities 
of the subordinate chapters which in our 
case covers a very wide range. These acti- 
vities cover both the social and scientific 
side of the pupil life and encourage inter- 
est in scientific investigation along every 
conceivable line of research. 

With the mature minds and fixed habits 
of the membership of the Indiana Academy 
of Science, there is little or no need of the 
social side of the organization, at the same 
time, however, should our annual meetings 
be as often as twice a month, it might and 
I dare say would become necessary for this 
body to “pep” the meetings up with some 
sort of social activity. This is doubly true 
of an organization where the membership 
is made up wholly of children of adolescent 
age, 

I shall not dwel! ionger on the activities 
of subordinate organization or chapters for 
the reason that Mr. Pauley will speak of 
this phase of the work in his talk this aft- 
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ernoon. However, our chapter has fostered 
and encouraged the membership purchase 


of the regulation pin and we have further 
established the custom of giving or awarding 
a gold medal annually to the most out- 
standing senior in science graduating from 
the school each year. The basis of this 
award is achievement in science and charac- 
ter. The achievement grade is taken from 
the pupil record and the character grade 
is taken from the citizenship grade coupled 
with the estimated grade on character as 
given by the deans of the school. The medal 
is awarded on honor day and it was con- 
ceived and designed by the members of 
the chapter in the Bloomington high school. 
On honor day in our school, the principal 
gives out all the trophies, cups, and the 
various medals in the presence of the en- 
tire junior and senior high school in the 
gymnasium. Last year our award was 
recognized by the student body as one of 
the most prized and thus stimulated very 
keen competition among all members of the 
science department. This proved to be one 
of the best methods of motivation which 
could have been found and it really puts 
our chapter over to the extent that we al- 
ways have a waiting list which is based on 
a strictly achievement grade in science. 

We also have a very wide range of anti- 
cipated activities, all of which focus about 
the Indiana Academy of Science meeting 
which is to be held in Bloomington next 
October. Among the projects now in the 
making we have listed the following: a con- 
tinuation of the collection of butterflies and 
moths; collection of beetles and bugs; stone; 
soils; leaves; bird pictures; seeds, snails, 
skulls, and we are sure of many others be- 
fore the school year is over. Also we require 
our pledges to present, before their initia- 
tion, a special collection and a special report 
or a review of some scientific accomplish- 
ment along the line of some modern indus- 
trial development. These activities, coupled 
with a few outside speakers, will largely 
constitute the material for our meetings 
next year. 


The matter of membership in our chap- 
ter has long since passed out of our 
thoughts and is no longer a problem. We 
confine our pledges to the 8A group in the 
junior high school and then only a very few 
can be accepted or pledged. This elimi- 
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nates the necessity of pledging those who 
are not A students and gives us an active 
waiting list of interested prospective mem- 
bers. We are now thoroughly established 
in our school and are recognized as one of 
the most outstanding organizations in the 
school along the line of extra-curriculum 
activity. 

As to the future possibilities of the Jun- 
ior Academy of Science, I shall speak very 
briefly, only mentioning such high points 
as seem to me to be most worth while. 

In the first place, the Junior Academy of 
Science should and must serve as a feeder 
for the parent and sponsoring body which 
is the Indiana Academy of Science. This 
specific objective we hope shall be accomp- 
lished by each and every chapter of the 
Junior Academy of Science, searching out 
those pupils showing an interest of any kind 
whatsoever in scientific research and lend- 
ing them all the possible assistance and 
encouraging them in every little problem 
or project they may conceive so that they 
may find themselves and thus become in- 
terested to the extent of becoming special- 
ists in some phase of the major fields of 
scientific research. In this manner, within 
a very few years, it is hoped that the Jun- 
ior Academy of Science shall become the 
greatest feeder for the Indiana Academy 
of Science. 

Still another thing which should not be 
forgotten is the experience and education 
of these pupils along the line of social activ- 
ities so that they may, some of them at 
least, become social leaders and profession- 
al men and women, all of which are vitally 
essential in our democracy. All people are 
not equally possessed with the ability to mix 
in society and even though they may have 
wonderful talent, their capabilities are of- 
ten hidden under the bushel for want of 
special experience and training in expres- 
sion. Group work in some cases is absolute- 
ly essential and in all cases the ability to 
express one’s self through thoughts and 
ideas in an intelligent manner and in an ef- 
fective way is, in my judgment, wholly 
worth while. : 

Also we must not overlook the develop- 
ment of scientific minds, capacities, abili- 
ties and all other vital characteristics per- 
tinent to the true scientist, which are not 
developed in a day, but represent a Vast 








amount of training and contact with vari- 


ous problems which present themselves to 


the worker in the field of science for 
science’s sake. These characteristies are, 


in many cases, inherited; however, they are 
also modified and changed by the environ- 
nental conditions and it is this environment 
which we, as Junior Academy of Science 
members hope to change and furnish. In 
this day of economic and industrial as weil 
as commercial revolution, it is vastly impor- 
tant and extremely essential that a scienti- 
ic environment be thrown about our young 
end rapidly developing citizens of this 
great commonwealth and our great nation. 

Should but one per cent of our contact 
in this state and nation through the junior 
movement be fruitful, there would be no 
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need of fear or anxiety about the scientific 
achievement of the future generations. In 
my judgment we have the matter of or. 
ganization completely solved and it only 
takes time and a little publicity to put over 
the junior movement and organization ip 
our state and it is my hope and greatest de. 
sire to see, in a year or so, our national or- 
ganization as firmly established as we are 
now established in the state. We hope for 
some very definite activity at the state 
teachers meeting next fall in Indianapolis, 
I hope we may have a snort talk by our 
state president during the general assemb. 
ly in Cadle Tabernacle and I am working 
toward this end. We are offered space in 
the Indiana Teacher for the fall issue and 
I hope to have quite a write up in this js. 


rue, 


ROGER CURRY 


Student 


he other day in a Long Island hospital 
a patient carried on a conversation with 
the surgeon, while his (the patient’s) skull 
was opened and splinters of bone were re- 
moved from the brain. Such painless op- 
erations as this are due to modern anesthe- 
tics. Modern anesthetics have brought 
about a new era in present day, painless 
surgery. 

Modern anesthetics are the 
great deal of experimenting, dating from 
the ancient Egyptian days to the present. 
The Egyptians hit their patient on the back 
of the head with a rock, this was successful 
if the patient survived, which was very 
rare. In the fourteenth century fumes 
from vapor of opium, hemlock, and spruce 
were used; however, they were not success- 
ful, and were soon abandoned. At last Mor- 
ton, a dentist, showed the use of ether to 
some doctors of Boston, of the nineteenth 
century. Hedidthis inthe face ofa great 
deal of ridicule. One surgeon was laughed 
at so much when he tried to show the use 
of ether, which surgeons of that time con- 
sidered absurd and impracticable, that he 
committed suicide. After Morton successfub 
ly demonstrated ether to the doctors, the 
chief surgeon said, “Gentlemen, this is no 
humbug!” Then in Europe nitrous oxide 
and chloroform were introduced, and the 


result of a 


in High School, 


Bloomington, Indiana 


foundation stones of modern painless sur- 
very were laid. 

Fach anesthetic has its own 
and disadvantages, Chloroform is the most 
certain, but the most dangerous anesthetic; 
ii is seldont used, as it is apt to paralyze 
Nitrous oxide is the mildest 
anesthetic, when it is used, it is used in 
this manner: first, nitrous oxide and oxy- 
gen are used until the patient has lost con- 
sciousness then ether is used through the 
actual operating, finishing off with nitrous 
oxide and oxygen again. Ether is the best 
anesthetic for all around work, however it 
is an intoxicant, and more is required by 
the patient each time he is “put under.” 

In administering ether there are four dis- 
The first stage is the stage 

The patient’s breathing be- 
his eyes larger, his heart 
beats faster. In the next stage the patient 
excited. He may shout, sing, or 
strugele, and the stronger the patient the 


advantages 


heart. 


tha 


tinct stages, 


of stimulation. 


comes deeper, 
becomes 


. ; 
‘ . . 
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his excitement during the second 
His excitement may be increased 
by an inexperienced surgical crew for in- 
stance, if one of the crew should say, “The 
knives are ready,” or, “I’m afraid he won't 
pull through,” naturally the patient be- 
comes more excited. It is in the third stage 
that the actual operating is done, the pa- 
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tient is in a deep sleep, perhaps snoring, 
having lost consciousness at the close of the 
second stage. The fourth stage is for- 
tunately rare, it is the stage of overdose, or 
when the patient reacts unfavorably to the 
anesthetic. In a case such as this the anes- 
thetic is instantly stopped and stimulants 
are applied. When coming out of ether one 
often has a nauseated feeling, this may be 
prevented by having the doctor place gauze, 
soaked with vinegar, next to your nose. 
Anesthefics have made possible many in- 
credulous, wonderful, awe-inspiring opera- 
tions. In one instance, a_ sixty-year-old 
surgeon performed a major operation upon 
himself; his mind was alert, his fingers 
steady and nimble, he felt no pain at all 
through the operation. Brain operations 
are exceedingly difficult; in one case, a mid- 
dle-aged woman was strapped upright on 
the large operating table under the “non- 
shadow” light. A famed brain specialist 


demonstrated a new “find” in brain op- 
erations without disturbing the essential 
muscles or nerves he laid back a flap of 
skin and trephined a small hole about an 
inch and a half in diameter in the skull. 
Next he took a small metal band, formed 
somewhat like a spoon handle, and inserted 
it in the hole. Suddenly the big overhead 
light was snapped off, and a dull red glow 
was seen within the patient’s skull. This 
device solved one of the chief problems of 
brain operations, that of getting sufficient 
light within the skull of the patient. These 
are but two of the wonderful operations 
that modern anesthetics have made possi- 
ble, 

So we see that after a great deal of ex- 
perimentation, dating from the ancient 
Egyptian days to the present, we have as 
a result modern anesthetics each with its 
own advantages and disadvantages, which 
make possible numerous operations that 
would be impossible without anesthetics. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON PROGRAM 
Science Hall—Room C-41 
E. M. Bruce, Professor of Chemistry, Indiana State Teachers College, Pre- 


siding 


THE SCIEMUS CLUB OF VALPARAISO HIGH SCHOOL 


C. 0. PAULEY 
High School, Valparaiso, Indiana 


In searching through the literature con- 
cerning high school clubs in Indiana, as 
well as in many other states of the Union, 
one is overwhelmed with the multitude of 
plans, devices, and panaceas that have been 
proposed for the perfection of an _ ideal 
club. Unless the reader stops and ponders 
carefully, he will be assured that this is a 
true Utopian land in which any semblance 
of a club or organization will progress au- 
tomatically and the leader or sponsor will 
have nothing to do but sit in an easy chair 
and count the spoils of victory. Neverthe- 
less, an embryo sponsor, filled with enthu- 
siasm from the mere reading ot such en- 
couraging reports, will soon come to earth 
and realize that his pipe-dream of a self- 
working, self-directed organization has 
been founded on false premises. He will 
realize, perhaps to his sorrow, that con- 
centrated leadership is necessary; that the 
success he attains in his club venture will 
vary directly with the amount of at- 


tention and energy that he gives to its 
activities; and that unless he is will- 
ing to devote a reasonable amount 
of time to furthering the interests 
of his boys and girls in their club 
work, the future of his organization 
“will be but a few days and full of trouble.” 

The above introductory remarks may 
seem rather pessimistic and cause my lis- 
teners to believe that all attempts at club 
organizations in our high schools are fu- 
tile. However, such is not the case, and I 
would not attempt to lead any one to be- 
lieve that all our past efforts have been in 
vain. I am firmly convineed that a great 
deal of good has been done in high school 
club work and that under the influence and 
cuidance of such an organization as the 
Indiana Junior Academy of Science much 
more can be done for the pupils of our high 
schools. I also realize that during these 
depression times each and every teacher in 
our commonwealth is carrying a full load 
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of curriculum duties as well as many ex- 
tra-curriculum tasks. Hence it would seem 
that there is little time left for any mem- 
ber of the faculty to direct the activities of 
club work. Yet, I believe that in almost 
every school unit some plan can be formu- 
lated whereby opportunity is offered for 
club organizations without adding a great 
deal of impedimenta to the already over- 
burdened classroom teacher. 


Although much has been written con- 
cerning the purpose, objectives, and sup- 
posed results that are attained in a science 
club, nevertheless very little has been sub- 
mitted in the way of practical plans for ex- 
ecuting them. Hence, my main purpose in 
preparing this paper is to present a plan 
that we have adopted in Valparaiso High 
School for the furtherance of general club 
work, and to explain its particular applica- 
tion to the science club. Nothing of the 
spectacular variety is claimed in behalf of 
this plan, but we have found that it works 
very satisfactorily in our system. I am pre- 
senting it to you simply for what it is 
worth. You may criticise it, amend it, 
tear it to pieces, or reject it entirely in the 
discussion which will follow. “Fools will 
rush in where angels fear to tread,” and 
your criticism may prove that I belong to 
the first named fraternity as a reward 
for my presentation of this plan. 

In Valparaiso High School, the regular 
classroom work, beginning at 9 a. m., is 
divided into eight periods of forty-five min- 
utes each. The time from 8:30 to 9:00 each 
morning is set aside as “activity pericd.” 
A weekly convocation of the entire stu- 
dent body is held on Wednesday morning at 
this time. This half hour during the other 
four days of the school week is devoted to 
club work. Eight clubs have been organized 
to supplement, more or less, the various 
academic subjects. In addition, a Hi-Y, 
Girl Reserves, band, orchestra, girls and 
boys Glee Club, Tumblers Club, and Girls 
Athletic Association are sponsored. Since 
two or more clubs meet on the same day, 
we find time to permit each organization to 
meet on a definite day of the week. Some 
meet every week, some every two weeks. 

A pupil is permitted to join only one or- 
ganization, but he is left free to choose 
whatever activity he desires. Once he has 
made his decision, attendance at each meet- 
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ing is compulsory, and a roll call by the 
secretary of each club and an absentee re. 
port to the principal’s office serves as a 
check on the pupil who has a tendency to 
fall by the wayside and shirk his duties ip 
extra-curriculum work. 

Some may question the validity of having 
clubs meet during the school hours and of 
enforcing compulsory attendance at the 
meetings. Perhaps you will say that all 
club work should be voluntary and spon- 
taneous on the part of the pupil, and that 
no student should be forced to join some or- 
ganization against his will. To refute this 
argument, I will say that we believe it js 
usually the backward, non-aggressive stu- 
dent that resents such activities and that 
this is the type of pupil that will be bene. 
fited the most by active participation in 
club work. The ability to stand before an 
audience and make a speech on some up- 
to-date topic or to demonstrate some in- 
teresting experiment is attained only by 
constant practice. his opportunity is of- 
fered in the various organizations that 
we have instituted, and when the backward 
student is given a chance to appear before 
his classmates he soon learns to forget his 
self-consciousness, and is thereby enabled to 
express his thoughts more  clearly—an 
ability which will pay big dividends in his 
future career. 

Again, there is a great deal to be learned 
during the period of his adolescence that 
cannot be offered in the regular classroom. 
Club work offers a golden opportunity for 
attaining at least some of this knowledge 
and at the same time broadening the know- 
ledge that is gained from textbooks. 


Therefore, since no dues are assessed 
against any of the club members, and since 
all meetings are held at the beginning of the 
school day, (thereby permitting pupil and 
teacher alike to feel that a minimum of ex- 
tra time is being given to school club work) 
we feel that we are fully justified in asking 
each student to take an active part in some 
form of extra-curriculum activity. 

In order to cooperate with the above plan, 
a preliminary meeting of the science club 
was called in September, 1931. About 
twenty pupils responded to this challenge, 
and expressed a willingness to further the 
interests of an active science club. A presi- 
dent, a vice-president, and a secretary were 
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elected at this preliminary meeting; a com- 
mittee on by-laws and constitution, and a 
program committee for the next meeting 
were appointed. At the close of the meet- 
ing, each member was handed a slip of pa- 
per on which he was asked to write a list 
of topics that would be suitable for future 
programs. The pupils’ responses to this 
request were very gratifying to me and 
proved beyond doubt that they had an in- 
nate desire to have “something doing” in 
our meetings. These slips were afterwards 
placed in the hands of the program commit- 
tee to serve as a nucleus in arranging our 
succeeding programs. 

With a little encouragement and bits of 
friendly counsel on my part, I have found 
that the different committees functioned 
very efficiently and were ready to report at 
the next regular meeting. The proposed 
constitution and by-laws were read and 
adopted at the second meeting and other 
routine business was dispatched with order 
and decorum that required no encourage- 
ment on the part of the sponsor. Then fol- 
lowed a program of local talent consisting 
of short talks on current events and a dem- 
onstration of an “ammonia fountain” by a 
chemistry student. 


These meager events marked the begin- 
ning of the “Sciemus Club” of Valparaiso 
High School. This organization has met 
regularly on the “even Fridays” of the 
school term during the past two years. Any 
student of the high school is eligible for 
membership. His initiation consists of 
handing his name to the secretary and 
answering the next roll call. These re- 
quirements, or rather lack of requirements, 
for membership may seem too democratic, 
and might lead one to believe that mere 
curiosity would be the chief motive for 
joining, but I can assure you that I have 
been very favorably impressed with the in- 
terest and attention that has been shown by 
each and every pupil during our two years 
of existence. 

To quote from our constitution, “the ob- 
ject of this club shall be to create an in- 
terest in science throughout the school.” 
Hence the gates are thrown open to all— 
freshman or senior, science student or non- 
science student. It is by this method that 
we hope to afford an opportunity for the 
beginner to cultivate an interest in scien- 
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tific knowledge, and also for the more ad- 
vanced student to broaden his horizon in 
the world of science. 


Our programs during the past two years 
have been rather varied and diversified. If 
one were to scan the secretary’s minutes of 
more than thirty meetings, he might be at 
a loss to ascertain the goal or central idea 
toward which the club is working. At one 
meeting, it might have been a student dem- 
onstration; at another, a talk on astronomy; 
at another, an explanation of a home-made 
radio receiving set; at another, an address 
by some civil or chemical engineer from 
our local university; or again, the period 
might have been used in making a trip to a 
near-by manufacturing plant. 

This seeming hodge-podge of unrelated 
topics may be criticised for a lack of unity 
or coherence, but if one stops to consider 
the cosmopolitan nature of our ranks, he 
will realize that it is very difficult to con- 
centrate attention on one particular theme 
for any great length of time. Likes and 
dislikes, hobbies and hatreds of the fresh- 
man as well as the senior must be consid- 
ered. The student that is interested in 
photography will find little interest in a 
continued discussion of radio receiving sets; 
the embryo chemist will soon tire of a pro- 
longed argumentation over the merits of a 
hydraulic lift; and the beginner in physics 
will see little benefit in a semester of dem- 
onstration on the solvent properties of am- 
monia., 


Hence, instead of designating this as an 
iron clad chemistry club or physics club, our 
aim has been to appeal to the common herd, 
and permit the student to view the subject 
of science as a whole. This will stimulate 
his interest in some new fields as well as 
increase his knowledge in the branch of 
science that has appealed to him previous- 
ly. I believe it is just as important for an 
adolescent to know the field of science in 
which he cannot be interested as it is for 
him to know the one in which he can be in- 
terested. If our programs in the Sciemus 
Club prevent some one from becoming a 
poor civil engineer when he might on the 
other hand make an excellent chemist, I 
believe our labors will not have been spent 
in vain, and our diversified programs will 
have served their purpose. 

As I look back over my two years as a 
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sponsor of a science club, I realize the va- 
lidity of the statement that I made in the 
beginning of this paper: the success or fail- 
ure of any school club depends largely upon 
the vim and enthusiasm of the sponsor. Pu- 
pils are willing to do things if they have 
some one to lead and guide them. If the 
leader neglects his duty, there is very little 
incentive for the members to push forward. 
Lack of time and various duties outside the 
classroom have caused me to neglect, at 
times, the welfare of the science club; in- 
variably this negligence has been reflected 
in the laxity of the membership. Again, let 
me repeat, constant attention and never- 
ceasing vigilance will pay big dividends 
in the end. % 

To arrange a program and then have 
every member on the program function 
properly is sometimes a very difficult task 
—the pupil performer fails to arrange his 
apparatus before the demonstration; an 
outside speaker fails to appear; the stu- 
dent shows a lack of preparation in dis- 
cussing his topic. These and many other 
obstacles must be expected and handled as 
the oceasion demands. 

When our club reconvenes next fall I in- 
tend to institute a merit or award system. 
I hope this will stimulate interest among 
oll the members and prevent the willing 
few from bearing all the burden of provid- 
ing the programs. As in most other organi- 
zations I find that about one-fourth of the 
membership is really active; the 
other three-fourths are simply drones in 
the hive and can see no incentive to induce 
them to take part in the work. I am firmly 
convinced that each member should be 
asked to make a definite number of merit 
points during a semester in order to earn 
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and maintain his standing in the organiza. 
tion. In this way he would feel that there 
was some reward for his labors and at the 
same time the benefit of making appear. 
ances before the club could be extended to 
greater number of pupils. 

Below is a brief of the schedule of merit 
points which I shall submit for the approval] 
of the club next term: 

For serving as an elective officer 0-25 
points. 

For being chairman of 
0-10 points. 

For serving on any committee 0-5 points, 

For making a speech or demonstration 
before the club 0-15 points. 

For giving a scientific lecture or demon. 
stration before the entire student body in 
assembly 0-25 points. 

lor making a collection of flowers, leaves. 
insects, ete., for the biology department 
0-10 points. 

For making and presenting an original 
piece of apparatus for the chemistry or 
physics department 0-15 points 

kor constructing some useful piece of 
furniture or apparatus for school 0-1) 
points. 

For each grade of “E 
1 point. 

Miscellaneous achievements 0-10 points, 

A minimum of 25 merit points per semes- 
ter will be required to maintain member- 
ship in the Sciemus Club. Bronze, silver, 
and gold pins will be presented for a total 
of 75, 150 and 3500 points, respectively. I 
hope this will be an incentive for all pupils 
to do something that will be meritorious, 
and at the same time serve as an insjira- 
tion for the more active members to exert 
themselves to an even greater extent. 
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SCIENCE IN INDIANA WITH SPECIAL EMPHASIS UPON ITS 
RELATION TO SCIENCE TEACHING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


HOWARD E. ENDERS 
Dean of the School of Science, Purdue University 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON PROGRAM 
Centenary Methodist Church—Seventh and Eagle Streets 
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Teachers College, Presiding 


THE CORRELATION OF SCHOOL CLUBS WITH SOCIAL SCIENCE 
PROGRAM IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
PAUL ADDISON 
Principal of the Wilson Junior High School, Muncie, Indiana 


This is an age of clubs. Consider for a 
moment, the great number of clubs in any 
community. These clubs divide themselves 
into business, professional, social, recrea- 
tional, religious, and many, many others. 
Many of these clubs have been established 
for a great number of years. They evi- 
dently have some value to the community 
or thev would not have been estabiished or 
have continued. 

Basically, a club is merely a group of in- 
dividuals with the same interests and these 
interests may be of social, professional, re- 
ligious, political, or educational interest. 
One very good reason for the rapid in- 
crease of clubs in a community has been 
the change in methods of transportation and 
communication. Another reason for the in- 
creased club activities in the last ten or fif- 
teen years has been leisure time. As the 
amount of leisure time has increased, the 
necessity for community service has in- 
creased. 

The community club idea, in many com- 
iunities, has had a tendency to develop in- 
terest in schools and in the organization of 
school activities, commonly known as extra- 
curriculum activities. The school club, 
while different from the professional or 
community club, does, nevertheless, occupy 
an accepted important place in the life of 
the people of the school. The statement 
that these clubs are being responsible, more 


and more for education of students, is evi- 
denced by the increasingly large number of 
schools that have included them in the 
regular schedule of school activities. 

The club offers a program in conform- 
ity with modern educational thought. There 
was little opportunity in the old school for 
the students to practice any of the things 
that they would do as adults. The old 
school spent a great deal of time in the 
so-called mental intellectual phase of life 
while the social and emotional side had been 
neglected. 

The school club program offers many op- 
portunities for the proper guidance and 
the education of students in citizenship. 

The desire to organize a _ school club 
grows out of the fact that individuais like 
to be together. Individuals like to iearn 
from others and in living together and 
learning together we may have to adopt 
certain attitudes. 

School clubs offer an opportunity to de- 
velop leadership and they also offer an op- 
portunity to accept leadership. Leadership 
and followership are necessary in every 
person, whether in school or out. 

EXTRA-CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES 

Assuming that school clubs are necessary, 
let us now consider their relationship with a 
social science or citizenship program. 

First. Clubs should be organized upon 
the idea that students will learn how to 
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spend their leisure time in a better and 
more useful way. A wide use of leisure 
time depends upon the number and value 
of interests and the opportunity for ex- 
nressing those interests. It is the business 
of the school to develop the student’s range 
of interests by giving him an opportunity 
to make new contacts and new friends. So- 
called school work will not develop his 
leisure time abilities. It takes extra-curri- 
culum activities to develop his opportuni- 
ties and experiences properly. A_ great 
variety of clubs would give him the oppor- 
tunity to expand his experiences. A club 
also gives him chances to specialize in the 
field in which he is interested. In a class- 
room, a student’s work is more or less for- 
mal; in his outside activities it is infor- 
mal. His classroom teacher tells him what 
to do. In his club he chooses what to do; in 
thus choosing to develop his interests he 
may prolong his school career. 

Second. A club offers a student an op- 
portunity to develop into a good citizen. 
Good school scholarship does not al- 
ways make a good citizen. Purely scholas- 
tic achievement does not mean that 
a student has developed any ideals of ser- 
vice or any ideals of character. There are 
many splendid ways to develop the attri- 
butes of citizenship. In a club program stu- 
dents work together. Their initiative is un- 
restricted. Working in a club gives them 
a spirit of appreciation and sympathy for 
other groups. A club will tend to discour- 
age selfishness and individualism. 


Third. A club will tend to bring out 
human traits and the relationship between 
teacher and student. It is probably true 
that a teacher will not become acquainted 
with a student in classwork. A club pro- 
gram properly handled offers an opportun- 
ity for increasing friendship and coopera- 
tion between teacher and student, thereby 
developing better citizenship. 

PRINCIPLES OF CLUB ORGANIZATION 

First. Any club which will develop citi- 
zenship must have definite aims and pur- 
poses. These purposes should be worthy. 
At the present time we have very few meas- 
urements as to whether clubs are valuable 
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or not valuable. Most extra-curriculum age. 
tivities are based upon the opinion of admin. 
istrators or teachers. We are not ready to 
say that this is the best factor in determin. 
ing the value of clubs, but we feel that 
faculty opinion should be considered. 

Second. A club program must be a pro- 
yram for the students and this program 
should grow out of the regular school acti- 
vities. In other words, any school club 
should function to the extent that it is de- 
veloping further interest in regular school 
subjects. 

Third. School clubs should be built with 
the idea of service not only in the school 
but in the school community. If a school 
club is to teach citizenship, it should teach 
citizenship in school and should be built up- 
on the idea that this citizenship will carry 
over into adult life in the community. 


CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, we shall say that definite 
standards, by which the relative worth of 
aims and objectives are measured, have 
not been determined. However, even though 
inadequate, they do attempt to evaluate 
our club program. It is doubtful whether 
any club program will be definitely estab- 
lished because of continual changes in com- 
munity life. 

Changes in community life and ideals 
will change school activities and will mean 
adjustments in the school program. The 
club program, like any regularly taught 
school subject, must be continually devel- 
oped. 

We are thoroughly convinced that a spe- 
cial effort to make school clubs more effec- 
tive and valuable in a citizenship program 
will result in a great improvement in dif- 
ferent parts of school life. 

We would be safe in saying that within 
a few years the curriculum and extra-cur- 
riculum activities of a school will be more 
closely woven together. We are also con- 
vinced that the attitude of people in charge 
of clubs will determine to a large extent 
whether or not club programs will be weak 
or whether they will furnish material for 
the development of the right kind of citi- 
zenship. 
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EXTRA-CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES AND THE PERSONALITY 


FABRIC 


RALPH H. ALKIRE 
Head of the Social Studies Department, High School, Monticello, Indiana 


The mechanics of civilization have, in our 
country, wiped out the old frontier with its 
attendant dangers and difficulties. Never- 
theless, we are living on a frontier more 
threatening, and perhaps more merciless 
than any which our ancestors knew. A 
frontier of civilization where increased 
leisure, sometimes voluntary but too fre- 
quently involuntary and unavoidable, must 
be occupied with worth while mental and 
physical endeavor. Never before have 
greater demands been made upon teachers 
and the educational system in the effort to 
develop the art of living together. That 
very fact is much more a challenge than a 
complaint. To meet that challenge changes 
must be made adapting the school to dif- 
ficulties of all types. 


The period since the World War has wit- 
nessed the direction of increased attention 
to problems connected with citizenship 
training. No department of instruction in 
the secondary school could occupy a more 
dominant position in fitting the pupils for 
satisfactory citizenship than the department 
of social studies if the work of that de- 
partment is adequately developed. Un- 
doubtedly the expansion of extra-curricu- 
lum activities is seen to offer special oppor- 
tunities along these lines. 


The subject, Extra-curriculum Activi- 
ties and the Personality Fabric, seems to me 
directly related to a social studies discus- 
sion. Regardless of the instructor, the in- 
structional methods employed, and _ the 
stated objectives, the graduate, who repre- 
sents the finished product of the public 
school system, must be measured by his 
ability to find pleasure in his work, to find 
joy in his association with others, and to 
assume faithfully his proper responsibili- 
ties as a good citizen. 


Personality is essentially the product of 
the educational process. Classroom teach- 


ing is only a part of instruction and must 
he supplemented, by. éxtra-turriculum and 
out-of-school activity. The great problem 


of life is one of adjustment to existing sur- 
roundings. The surroundings consist not 
only of physical and living things, but also 
of that which we term society. 

Superior adjustment, however, never has 
meant adjustment to things as they are, but 
adjustment to a changing environment; 
that is, adjustment to environment, as it is, 
and as it may be. It is this superior ad- 
justment which must be the goal of our 
present educational endeavors. 

The normal boy or girl is really inter- 
ested in learning how to learn, although 
frequently the interest is misdirected. Nev- 
ertheless, it exists as a definite motivating 
force. It is agreed that the learnings that 
count are those which make us cultivated 
human beings. A cultivated human being 
must be possessed of a personality which 
will enable him to know what to do under 
any ordinary set of experiences. Prof. 
Henry C. Morrison of the University of 
Chicago has said that “our personality at 
any moment is the sum total of what we’ve 
learned.” 


In attempting to formulate a valid con- 
nection between the personality fabric and 
extra-curriculum activities it is necessary 
to develop a definite understanding of what 
the personality fabric represents. The per- 
sonality fabric consists of four major lines 
of development; conduct, values, intelligen- 
ces, and language. Starting with birth, 
the individual takes on at varying inter- 
vals certain great fundamental learnings. 
The ability to walk, to talk, to read, and 
countless other structural and individual 
learnings take their place in making up the 
personality fabric. 

In discussing the conduct line, it is well 
to remember that all of a person’s sane pro- 
cedure must start with obedience. The 
distinction between obedience and subser- 
vience is not clearly evident except in a 
case such as a well administered extra-cur- 
riculum acitvity, in which the direct super- 
vision is minimized. Included in the con- 
duct: line are; obedience and not  subsey- 
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vience; deferred satisfaction; the sense of 
consequences of our own actions; the right 
attitude toward sex; recognition of proper- 
ty rights; sustained application; and for- 
titude. 

The values line includes religion, music, 
fine arts, and the appreciation of social 
living. The third line, that of the intelli- 
gences is the science line. Probably the 
language line, which includes reading and 
writing carried to the limits of individual 
abilities, is by far the most important in- 
stitutional learning. 

The conduct line has been analyzed some- 
what more fully than the others, because I 
feel that in the development of proper con- 
duct, extra-curriculum activities offer a 
molding tool of marvelous potentiality. I 
do not deny their very apparent worth in 
the satisfactory development of the other 
lines, but our problem in laying out an edu- 
cational policy is to develop the personality 
adjustment; and I feel that the first attack 
should be on the conduct line. Personality 
is not determined in the egg; it is evolving 
and developing, continuously developing. If 
the learning products are perverse they 
represent maladjustment rather than ad- 
justment, and a spurious personality re- 
sults. I am afraid that the grading sys- 
tem and the accumulation of credits in our 
public schools do a great deal toward the 
developing of a spurious personality. 
Among educators, at least, ignorance is be- 
lieved to be the greatest enemy of the hu- 
man race. Ignorance is essentially the 
lack of discipline recognition. By discipline 
recognition I refer to the six elements of 
the conduct line previously mentioned; 
hence the proposition that the use of extra- 
curriculum activities as a means of develop- 
ing the proper conduct adjustments offers 
great possibilities. 

As an instructor in the social studies, I 
have often envied the seeming ability of 
the athletic director to establish a closer 
and more human relationship with the sec- 
ondary school boys and girls because ath- 
letics seem to be of much greater interest 
to them than does history. There, then, is 
the challenge: to arouse an interest in the 
social studies which will result in the same 
keen enjoyment that many pupils find in 
athletics and certain other activities. An 
iron-Bound plen would not be practicable 
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because, as Mark Twain remarked, “What's 
good for me might kill you.” Extra-curri- 
culum activities offer that flexibility which 
we must have in dealing with our pupils. I 
was brought up very abruptly in my think. 
ing not long ago while reading a small vol- 
ume entitled Larry. The contents include 
letters, pages from the diary, and poems of 
Larry Foster, a young man who was killed 
during an Arizona vacation after a sopho- 
more year at Lafayette College. May | 
quote from a page in his diary written dur- 


ing his first year at Lafayette: “One of 
the most amazing relations between the 


student and his professor is the attitude 
which they have for each other outside of 
class. To the man coming from high school 
where the teacher is his natural enemy in 
or out of school, the sight of a professor and 
a student hobnobbing at a bridge game un- 
til early in the morning and then the same 
professor publicly calling down the same 
student the next day for being unprepared, 
is nothing short of bewildering. 

“The college who treats the 
students like men, who understands, is sure 
to be the one who is truly popular.” 


professor 


“His natural enemy in or out of school.” 
Not a very pleasant statement and yet it 
was made by a young man whose thoughts 
and ideals were exceptionally well founded, 
We may learn from those we dislike, but 
how much more and how pleasantly do we 
learn from a friend. Increasingly am I of 
the opinion that forced learning is largely 
perverse learning because it is offset by a 
spurious personality adjustment. My goal 
in teaching is not to make my pupils mere 
lesson learners, but rather to aid the boys 
and girls in my classes as much as I ean in 
becoming cultivated human beings. Teach- 
ing should not be judged by the amount of 
book learning which the pupil has acquired, 
but rather by the personality development. 
It is impossible to teach an academic sub- 
ject well unless a vital personal contact has 
been established in the teacher-pupil re- 
lationship. 

In actual classroom procedure I fee] no 
hesitancy in departing very widely from the 
material of the course of study, if necessary, 
to establish a closer contact with certain pu- 
pils. As I have said, the real goal of social 
studies work should be the preparation of 
pupils to become gdod citizens. Such prep- 
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gration demands very careful teacher train- 
ing and the exercise on the part of the 
teacher of a great deal of horse sense. May 
[ pass on a rather interesting definition 
which I once heard: “Horse sense is the 
result of stable thinking and the ability to 
say neigh.” 

Wherever possible, the development of a 
constructive plan of extra-curriculum ac- 
tivities should be a whole school affair. 
These extra-curriculum activities should be 
required to grow out of the curriculum acti- 
yities, serving as definite enrichment of 
them. The fact is thus apparent that suc- 
ress in such growth demands that the school 
be alive. Elbert K. Fretwell of Colum- 
bia says: “The place to grow real extra- 
curricular activities is first of all in ac- 
tual, living classroom teaching. From such 
teaching definite interests may be discov- 
ered that some pupils may want to follow 
beyond the bounds of even an elastic cur- 
riculum, hence a club. ... If all pupil acti- 
vities were made curricular and closely di- 
rected by teachers as most curriculum acti- 
yities are now taught and tested, youth 
would probably move out to a new frontier. 
There would be openly or secretly new 
grouping in clubs, societies, or fraternities. 
Fortunately, such is the nature of youth. 
Youth, for example, is going to share in the 
government of himself and his fellows; if 
age will not admit the fact, then age will 
have to submit.” 

Consequently, although the necessity for 
teacher guidance is clearly existent, the 
teacher participation must be guidance and 
not domination. Perhaps the failure of a 
particular project in which the pupils were 
granted maximum participation would be 
preferable to the success of the project 
where the teacher assumed dictatorial con- 
trol. Failures are painful but powerful 
teachers, particularly if a friendly instruc- 
tor is ready with encouragement and guid- 
ance, rather than condemnation and tyran- 
ny.£ Too frequently teachers complain that 
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the pupils fail to accomplish anything of 
value. Probably the correct answer to such 
a complaint would be: “The fault, dear Bru- 
tus, is not in our stars, but in ourselves.” 

As the continued endeavor in the field of 
extra-curriculum activities begins to bring 
definite results, a reorganization of the re- 
lationship between extra-curriculum and 
curriculum activities will be necessary. 
There can be no fixed line of division; al- 
ready an extra-curriculum activity in one 
school may be curricular in another. 

The social studies have such a marvelous 
opportunity for expression in extra-curri- 
culum planning. The Washington Bi-Cen- 
tennial celebration offered tremendous pos- 
sibilities for historical research in connec- 
tion with a community program sponsored 
by the social studies department. Combin- 
ing classrooms and extra-curriculum activ- 
ity, a class in American government man- 
aged the mechanics of class elections as 
well as conducting a straw ballot on elec- 
tion day. Again, I say no definite divis- 
ion can be made; there should be none. Ex- 
tra-curriculum and _ classroom activities 
should be of mutual vaiue, frequently con- 
tinuous. 


In adapting the school to the many dif- 
ficulties confronting us, we are not attempt- 
ing to prepare a pupil merely so that he may 
receive an “A,” but rather so to guide the 
development of his personality that he will 
become a worthy and responsible citizen. 
In establishing thought-provoking experi- 
ences, desirable pupil-teacher relationships, 
pupil responsibility and initiative, extra- 
curriculum activities offer particular op- 
portunities. We are on the frontier; there 
is disagreement and healthy controversy; 
both are desirable. 

In conclusion, may I suggest as a guid- 
ing phrase the following which with cer- 
tain changes was based on the oath taken 
by the Athenian boy: In all ways, we shall 
transmit the personalities of our pupils, not 
only not less, but greater and more beauti- 
ful than they were transmitted to us. 
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WHAT TO TEACH ABOUT RETAINING THE GOLD STANDARD 


LORING C. HALBERSTADT 
Gerstmeyer Technical High School, Terre Haute, Indiana 


The way of wisdom is by knowledge 
rather than by ignorance. In a dynamic 
society such as ours, we must not only ad- 
just ourselves to social change but be pre- 
pared to stand on our own feet and win for 
sound ideas the support of our students. 
Too often we become like mere lumberjacks 
jumping from log to log, overwhelmed by it 
all. Public education cannot afford to drift, 
to bow down to the gods of chance and 
chaos. In this day of trouble, of change, 
of revolution, with all of its economic and 
social woes we must not forget that man 
can achieve mastery over natural forces 
and that the grounds of contention of to- 
day are but the soil from which must come 
a finer human culture tomorrow. We were 
born for better and finer things and we are 
haunted by a feeling that we many times 
fall short of our powers. Now what has 
all of this to do with a gold standard? Well, 
nothing, unless it is that teachers of social 
studies cannot be neutral with respect to 
great issues that agitate a nation or world. 

To have a high degree of physical, men- 
tal, moral development we must have an 
abundant supply of material goods. One of 
man’s greatest achievements was the in- 
troduction of the use of capital due to 
the fact that it was perhaps his greatest 
single improvement in methods of produc- 
tion. Of course it set up a trend of new 
economic problems and among those is that 
of the business cycle with its crises, pan- 
ics, and depressions. It behooves us _ to 
study such and to aid in any intelligent 
way to keep our order from being wreck- 
ed because it is so complex. It behooves 
us to take a stand for facts and to teach 
such in our social studies. 

SOME FACTS CONCERNING THE GOLD 

STANDARD 

Now, I am not an authority on the gold 
standard, only an humble student trying 
to glean some fundamentals from. the 


. 


mass of literature in this field. I was 
taught, have read it in books dealing with 
economics, and still believe that one of the 
essential features of a good money sys. 
tem is “the maintenance of a high degree 
of uniformity in the level of prices from 
year to year.” Two factors in such a set- 
up are quantity of things to be exchanged 
and the quantity of money. In this paper 
we are concerned with money. I would 
teach that uniformity in price levels is 
best because exchange of goods is encour- 
aged, and justice can be rendered between 
creditors and debtors. Teachers should 
show how uncertain prices stifle enterprise 
and how creditors and debtors may 
lose or gain. A reason for teaching eco- 
nomics in our high schools is to encourage 
judgments concerning just stan- 
cards. Here is an opportunity. 

Nations found it very difficult if not im- 
possible to maintain a double standard long 
ago. A review of the history of the adop- 
tion of the gold standard reveals that we 
must have international cooperation to 
keep gold and silver in circulation at a 
parity. By the close of the 19th century 
China and Mexico were the only nations 
of any importance on a silver basis. Gold 
thus became the standard of the entire 
commercial world. Our monetary history 
reveals it as our policy to maintain the 
gold standard. One does not have long 
to search the history of this country or 
European countries to find sad disorganiza- 
tion of economic life of people that have 
tried other systems. Also, when a nation 
is forced off of the gold standard the goal 
established usually at once is to get back 
on the gold basis as soon as possible. In 
short the gold standard is a part of our 
“pricing system” that tends to direct eco- 
nomic activity well. 

In the teaching of foreign exchange and 
foreign trade the student becomes conscious 
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of the fact that the world has accepted the 


old standard as the standard of value of 


the world. We cannot have perfect stabil- 
ity of value with a multiple standard. The 
day may come when the world may politi- 
cally and commercially be ready for such 
but today it is impracticable or at least 
would not operate as satisfactorily as a 
single gold standard. 

We should not stop with some merits of 
a gold standard but should examine the 
suggested schemes that might take the 
place of a gold standard such as fiat money, 
the compensated dollar, bank credit con- 
trol and price control by use of paper 
money, or any other device that may 
come winging its way coated with sugar 
and honey. Always the dangers of 
such schemes _ should be carefully 
studied and if any merit can be found in 
the scheme it should be extolled. Not only 
the dangers should be noted but difficulties 
and shortcomings should be noted. 


The gold standard is not ideal, nor is 
any device that I have ever heard of ideal, 
but still today in 1933 I believe it is to be 
preferred to any other system. The ver- 
dict of history favors it. But when I ex- 
amine its virtues as compared with other 
systems I am content to accept it. But while 
we should hold fast to it we should by 
ail means add to “that long and gradual 
nrocess by which men are learning to keep 
money the good servant from becoming a 
bed master.” 

Above I have indicated some reasons for 
teaching the gold standard, pointing out its 
merits and shortcomings as well as the 
possible systems that might take its place 
in case of its overthrowal. We must now 
turn to one of the most acute problems of 
the hour—a lack of a world currency. 

The World War has changed us from 
a debtor nation to the greatest creditor 
nation in the world. Today European na- 
tions are unable to pay even interest on 
the debt they owe to us. The value of 
their money as compared with our money 
has fallen or exchange is in our favor. 
This means it is very difficult for them 
to pay in American doliars. Some sort 
of an arrangement must be made. To me, 
it is plain that the time has come for a 
standard money that is good the world 
over. This is an unsolved problem. We 
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should assume the leadership. 

HOW I WOULD TEACH THIS SUBJECT 

The problem method in history has 
many advantages such as teaching pupils 
to form judgments, looking behind facts 
for motives of the act, arousing self-activ- 
ity, teaching pupils to get the thought 
from the printed page, and challenging the 
intellect rather than memory. Charters 
has suggested that historical events are, 
in reality, solutions which nations and 
peoples have worked out for their social 
problems. He also suggests the use of a 
skeleton outline for the thoughtful study 
of an event. 

Using the suggestions above I submit 
the following skeleton outline. 

I. Retainment of the gold standard. 


A. Merits of. 

1. Its value in maintaining a high de- 
gree of uniformity in price levels year after 
year. 

2. Its value in encouraging exchange 
of goods—domestic and foreign. 

o. Its value in rendering justice be- 
tween creditors and debtors. 

4. Stability of gold. 

B. Faults of substitutes. 

1. Impossibility of bimetallism. 

2. Stability and multiple standards. 

3. Claimed advantages and _ disad- 
vantages of the compensated dollar, bank 
credit control and price control by use of 
paper money. 

4, Dangers of accepting any device 
without careful study. 

C. Verdict of history. 
D. Need of world currency. 

1. Forms used. 

2. What the gold standard may con- 
tribute. 

k. The Possible Future of the Gold 
Standard. 

Teaching the gold standard accord- 
ing to the above scheme will give us a broad 
unit of work for possibly two weeks and les- 
sons may be organized about each of the 
above sub-points. Various thought ques- 
tions may be given in the assignments along 
with the outline so that reflective thinking 
will be done by the students. These will 
require the student to compare, analyze, 
and give reasons why. A few are given as 
types that might be used. 

1. “As the paper money of the Revolution 
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depreciated from passing from hand to 
hand each holder thereby paid a national 
tax.” Explain. 

2. Massachusetts, unlike Rhode Island, 
refused to issue paper money during the 
hard times of 1785-6. Connection of this 
with Shay’s Rebellion? 

3. Why did the debtor classes object to 
the destruction of the greenbacks by the 
government after the Civil War? 

4. “Resumption of species payments was 
a great victory compared with the continen- 
tal paper money of Revolutionary days.” 
Explain. 

5. Why were many of the farmers of the 
West in favor of the free coinage of silver 
in 1896? Do the same facts hold true to- 
day? 

6. The depreciation of greenbacks leading 
to a rise in prices stimulated the growth of 
labor unions. Why? 

7. “In two years the United States was 
converted from a debtor to a creditor na- 
tion.” When? How? 

8. “European-owned American securities 
were sent to be resold to American inves- 
tors to a value aggregating in 1915-16 two 
billion dollars. Gold was exported to the 
New York bank to an amount of nine hun- 
dred millions.” Why? Even then Europe 
was two billions short in paying for its 
supplies bought here. How was the differ- 
erence made up? 

9. Why was there no widespead demand 
for the free coinage of silver during most 
of the first quarter of the twentieth cen- 
tury? 

10. The silver dollar contains $71.25 
grains of pure silver; the gold dollar 23.22 
grains of pure gold. What in this vase is 
the legal ratio of the two metals? 
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11. List possible changes in our monetary 
system and every day life if we should be 
forced off of our gold standard today. 

12. What is technocracy? How is it re. 
lated to the question of value in money 
prices and credit? 


SUMMARY AND PERSONAL OPINION 

Let us retain our gold standard, but let 
us make it our servant rather than our 
master. A stable price level must be our 
aim and anything that tends to tear down 
or inflate our price level must be controlled, 
Our troubles in the past have been due to 
fiat money and over issue of bank notes, 
We have, I think, learned our lessons about 
such things and learned to control them. 
Today we need education concerning the 
evils of a fluctuating standard of value. 
This is essential to control the business cy- 
cle. In the second place we are learning 
sadly today of what deposit currency is 
and how it is made, and that it may be a 
source of progress and that it has been the 
cause of our present trouble. I believe 
there is also a realization that we must 
prevent undue fluctuations in the value of 
gold and also in deposit currency and that 
if our bankers cannot or will not control 
it that added powers must be given to the 
government to do this very thing. Per- 
haps the authority to change the minimum 
reserve requirements of deposit banks 
should be given to our federal reserve 
board. Then open market operations can 
work more efficiently. Our present and fu- 
ture welfare depends upon retaining our 
gold standard and controlling deposit cur- 
rency which is equal to gold, because as it 
now stands money, be it gold or its substi- 
tutes, controls peoples, governments, and 
destinies. 
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WHAT TO TEACH ABOUT WAR DEBTS 
DANIEL W. SNEPP 
Bosse-High School, Evansville, Indiana 


The recognized American authorities on 
war debts are found only in our nation’s 
capital. The writer of this brief article 
poses as neither an expert upon the facts 
of war debts nor upon the method of teach- 
ing this complicated subject, but rather as 
one who has been confronted with the ne- 
cessity of clarifying the debt situation to 
high school students of economics. In the 
beginning these students had been thor- 
oughly drilled in such international topics 
as tariffs, foreign exchange, and trade be- 
tween nations as prerequisites to the study 
of the debt question. The presentation of 
the subject was then divided into two parts, 
namely, facts to be presented and conclu- 
sions to be drawn from the discussion con- 
ducted in the class. 

Time on this program will not permit an 
elaborate discussion of facts connected with 
the war debts; therefore, there has been 
placed in your hands a bare outline which 
forms the approach to the subject. Cer- 
tainly this historical background is neces- 
sary to a clear understanding of the pres- 
ent problem before the nations. The sum- 
mary, as you will notice, presents two chief 
topics for consideration: (1) the disastrous 
consequences to the world following the 
bankruptcy of Germany and the wrecking 
of Europe’s economic system, (2) how and 
why the huge indemnity was imposed upon 
Germany, including the origin of the inter- 
allied debts, the history of debt payments, 
and the necessity of revision, 

We next turn to the second part of our 
plan, that of drawing conclusions. In this 
phase of the work students were encouraged 
to discuss freely the pros and cons of all 
arguments presented. This study led 
naturally to the following objectives. 

Two alternatives for settling the inter- 
allied debts are open to the United States: 
either to insist upon full payment or to re- 
duce the debts to proportions which are con- 
sistent with the debtor nations’ capacity to 
pay. The first course is supported by poli- 
ticians whose chief arguments are: (1) the 
debtor nations can pay; (2) such payments 
will greatly benefit the United States; (3) 


the American taxpayers must shoulder the 
burden of the debt in case the debter na- 
tions default. 


The second course, based upon a substan- 
tial reduction of these debts, and supported 
by leading economists and students of inter- 
national affairs, furnished to the class the 
basis of the discussion in nine leading ar- 
guments: 


First, payments of the debts would be de- 
cidedly against American interests, how- 
ever paradoxical it may seem. Shortly af- 
ter the World War had closed Germany of- 
fered to send workmen into France to help 
restore the devastated area, and promised 
in addition to send goods as part payment 
for damages, but France refused to accept 
either, on the grounds that her men would 
be thrown out of work and business would 
suffer to the extent that she imported labor 
and goods. Secretary of Treasury, Andrew 
Mellon, in testifying before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House presented 
his attitude on debt collection when he said, 
“The entire foreign debt is not worth as 
much to the American people in dollars and 
cents as a prosperous Europe as a custo- 
mer.”” 


Mr. George E. Roberts, ex-director of the 
mint and a leading banker of New York 
expressed much the same view: 


These debts were not created in normal 
trade. They never could be created in nor- 
mal trade. They were created by a great 
one way movement of commodities in times 
of war, and nobody wants them paid by a 
great return movement of commodities in 
peace times. It does not seem that we can 
consistently take the stand of insisting on 
the payments of debts and at the same 
time refusing to receive payments by the 
only practical means. ... It is agreed that 
there are two ways by which international 
debts can be finally made; one is by gold 
and the other by commodities.’ 


Second, since the debts must be paid 
either in the shipping of gold or in the 
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‘Annual Report of the World War For- 
eign Debt Commission, p. 293. 


Annals of the American Academy, 120: 
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transference of commodities let us see what 
villi happen in the former case. Continued 
drainage of gold from the debtor nations 
would result in further undermining their 
currencies, postponing their return to the 


gold standard, and cheapening their 
money to such an_- extent that it 
would ultimately exchange for much 
less in America than in the countries of 


Europe. Furthermore, the shipment oi 
large quantities of gold to America would 
add to a reserve already over adequate. Bil- 
lions of dollars in gold are lying uselessly 
in the vaults of Uncle Sam while Europe 
is drained of gold and its financial stability 
shattered. If the United States govern- 
ment should see fit to utilize this surplus 
goid in its vaults and should issue new cur- 
rency to this extent the price level would 
rise tremenduously throughout the country 
thus making it a good market for the for- 
eign nations to seli in but a poor market 
from which to buy. This would certainly 
be damaging to American exporting busi- 
ness. 

Third, assuming that the debts were paid 
in services of commodities, the only other 
medium, the result would further increase 
our unemployment and stagnate our indus- 
tries. Income taxes would possibly decrease 
but the huge breadlines and numerous soup 
kitchens would bankrupt the public treas- 
ury and menace the institutions of society. 
The financial results of cancellation would 
scarcely be felt by the average American 
taxpayer. The total annual payment to the 
United States amounts to only $269,000,- 
000.00 which would be slightly more than 
$2.00 per person or $10.00 per family in 
extra taxes annually. Through the effects 
of the depression the annual loss to the 
average American has been estimated at 
$100.00 per capita.’ 

Fourth, despite the American contention 
to the contrary, the Lausanne Agreement 
definitely connected reparations with the 
inter-allied debts. If the United States 
should refuse to reduce the debts, the cred- 
itors of Germany would press her hard for 
further payments, thus throwing upon 
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‘Frank Simonds in Evansville Courier, 


December 3, 1932. 


‘Kirby Page, Dollars and World Peace, 
(New York: George H. Doran Co., 1927), 
p. 83. 
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In this event 


America the responsibility for 
happens in middle Europe. 
would not our public and private debts to 
Germany be jeopardized? 

Fitth, past attempts to collect interna- 
tional debts by force have proved expensive 
failures. When the German government 
defaulted in November, 1922 the French 
occupied the rich industrial district of the 
iituhr Valley. The Germans then had two 
alternatives. They could either accept the 
French demands and make new proposals 
tor the payment of reparations or they might 
ccoperate with the French and 

attitude of passive resistance, 
They chose the latter course and the French 
policy of forced collection failed, but not 
until it had rendered middle Europe “pros- 
trate economically, bankrupt financially, 
and dangerous politically.’” 

Sixth, the European frame of mind is 
rapidly becoming anti-American, and only 
follow in event 
the United States persists in its rigid policy 
of collection. Philip Snowden, former Chan- 
celior of the British Exchequer said: 

No American who has visited Europe 
occasionally during the last few years and 
who has come into contact with public opin- 
ion can have failed to be impressed by 
the growing antipathy to the United States, 
However disagreeable it may be to recog- 
nize the fact, it would be folly to ignore it." 

Frank Simonds, an authority on Euro- 
pean affairs, considering the controversy 
debts as a serious obstacle to cooper- 
ation ard friendship among nations, and 
viewing it as a threat to the peace of the 
world contends: 

The present development of European 
opinion seems the greatest menace to my 
country which I have seen in my lifetime... 
I do not feel that this sentiment will dimin- 
ish or give way to new feclines soon and I 


refuse to 


assume an 


prolonged depression will 


over 


do believe that it will result in politieal 
consequences of well nich terrible extent. 
Nor do I see any solution this side the 


abolition of the debt. The issue of the 
debts is coming to have almost as danger- 
cus a place in international relations as 
Alsace-Lorraine after the war of 

Thus it that the debts are mill- 
stones about the necks of nations and are 


seems 


frank Simonds, op. cit. 
“Kirby Page, op. cit., p. 82. 
‘Frank Simonds, “Uncle Shylock in 


Europe,” Review of Reviews, 74:273, Sep- 
tember, 1926. 
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virtually strangling the life out of inter- 
national trade. Can the American people 
then profitably afford to face this rising 
spirit of anti-Americanism so manifest to- 
day among the debtor nations, the effects 
of which are ruining trade, increasing un- 
employment, and bankrupting farmers and 
,erchants? 

Seventh, the United States Government 
was not confident it would receive full pay- 
ment when the loans were made. At the 
time the loan was extended to France in 
1917 certain members of Congress suggest- 
ed that this money be considered a gift. The 
French Premier M. Ribot, hearing this ex- 
pression of goodwill on the part of Ameri- 
ca, remarked that such a move would be ex- 
tremely embarassing to France, “however 
much his countrymen might appreciate the 
sentiment of goodwill which would prompt 
A period of fifteen years has certain- 
ly made a great change in the debt policy 
of these two nations. 

Senator Cumingss of Iowa also voiced the 
sentiments of a large group of Congressmen 
when he remarked: 

I am perfectly willing to give to any Al- 
lied Nations the money which they need to 
carry on our war, for it is now ours. I 
would give them just as freely as I would 
vote an army, or to maintain a navy of our 
own. ... 1 should like to give the Allied 
Nations three billions, if they need the con- 
tributions, with never a thought of its re- 
123 
payment at any time under any circum- 
stances.... I fear that in the years to come 
the fact that the United States has in its 
possessions bonds of these great countries 
which, when they emerge from the war, will 
all be bankrupt, will create an embarrass- 
ment from which the men of these days 
vill find it difficult to escape.” 

It is to be conceded that the Allied Na- 
tions could not have paid their debts if de- 
feated by Germany. How then can Ameri- 
ca reasonably expect fuil payment when 
these nations though claiming victory are 
financially exhausted. Suppose in the re- 
cent disaster on our western coast all of 
California had been devastated by fire and 
earthquake resulting in the loss of $11,000,- 
(00,000.00 an amount equa! to the Allied 
debt to the United States. Would it not be 
absurd on the part of all thinking people 

‘Phelps Haviland Adams, “Strictly Busi- 
ness,’ North American Review, 232:197, 
September, 1931. 

‘Tbid., p. 198. 
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to expect every Californian, suffering from 
the effects of the catastrophe to pay every 
cent he owed, and if he failed, to shoulder the 
burden of debt upon his children and grand- 
chiidren? Or would it be more sensible to 
scale their respective debts downward to 
to a point consistent with their capacity to 
pay, in order to make them as soon as pos- 
sible useful members of the interdependent 
community of which we are all integral 
parts? 

Kighth, war debts cannot be logically 
connected with armaments. There is a large 
group of conscientious people in our coun- 
try who, seeing Central Europe pile up 
huge military armaments, inquire how these 
nations have millions for defense but not 
one cent for debt payments. This ques- 
tion is answered concisely by H. N. Brails- 
ford in the World Tomorrow: 

If a private debtor spends his money on 
champagne and horse races, one may fairly 
say that he has squandered what belongs 
to his creditors; if he stopped this extrav- 
agance he could pay. Well, then are ar- 
maments any better than champagne? 
Moraliy they are incomparably worse; but 
econonically there is no analogy. We do 
not dissipate our income. It remains in- 
tact within our country, however ill we dis- 
tribute it. We are as a nation no poorer 
after we built warships than we were be- 
fore. All that has happened is that the 
State has taken money from my pocket and 
put it into the safe of battleship builders 
and armament firms. I am less able to 
pay you but Uncle Sam is as solvent as 
you desire. The whole trouble is that our 
debtors cannot easily transfer money out 
of the country. Cur debtors could pay us 
in ships which we build well, in locomotives 
and ail manner of machinery. We will not 
take them. Messrs. Hawley and Smoot 
have seen to that.” 

Ninth, the United States shifted its posi- 
tion from debtor to creditor nation between 
the years 1914 and 1918, and has not, and 
is still unwilling, to adjust its trade balance 
accordingly. Before the war, America, oc- 
cupying the role of a debtor nation, ex- 
ported more commodities than it imported, 
the result being that a surplus was created 
from which the foreign debts were paid. 
Since the war, the United States, although 
now a creditor naticn, still expects to main- 
tain the “f Germany on 


’? 


favorable balance. 
the other hand has changed from a creditor 
to a debtor nation and has vainly endeav- 
_ “H. N. Brailsford, “As Brailsford Sees 
It,” World Tomorrow, 15:561-2, December 
14, 1932. 
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ored to increase its exports and decrease 
its imports in order to create a surplus 
with which to pay its debts, but these at- 
tempts have been frustrated by high tariff 
walls on the part of her creditors—Ameri- 
ca not excepted. Therefore we come to the 
conclusion so accurately expressed by Mir. 
Simonds, “The debts are dead because the 
United States has been unwilling to limit 
its exports or reduce its tariff in such fash- 
ion as to permit debt payments in European 
goods and services.’ 


Finally it must be recognized that the 
present economic order is dependent upon 
a community of nations, each of which 
thrives best through exchanging goods with 
its neighbors; and just as the city merchant 
cannot progress financially if half his cus- 
tomers are in the breadlines so no nation 


—_ — 
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can enjoy prosperity if its potential custom. 
ers are industrially ruined and financially 
bankrupt. Industrialism and trade bind 
nations together with bands of steel ang 
gold. Intense nationalism tends to destroy 
these sacred bonds of international unity, 
yet despite thig fact the emotions of natiop. 
alism in America are very pronounced, I]t 
is this nationalistic group who advocate 
shutting ourselves in and foreign nations 
out by means of insurmountable tariff bar. 
riers, yet who expect them by some miracv. 
lous way to pay to the last cent. These debts 
and their associated problems are the ip. 
heritances of the World War which al] 
are coming to realize as the costliest blun. 
der of modern civilization. In the present 
interdependent world order it cannot justly 
be said that in war any nation or concert 
of nations are victorious; the consequences 
of conflict are destructive to both victors 
and vanquished. 


WHAT TO TEACH ABOUT TRADE BARRIERS 
RUSSELL McNUTT 
Central High School, Muncie, Indiana 


It is well known that the world’s pres- 
ent economic illness is a case not easily 
diagnosed, for it is due to no single disease 
but rather to the most serious of compli- 
cations. The learned specialists are not 
agreed as to the relative importance of the 
various contributing factors, but practical- 
ly all will agree that one of the more im- 
portant conditions standing in the way of 
recovery is the existence of trade barriers. 

International trade arises from the op- 
eration of the principle of territorial divi- 
sion of labor when applied to the world com- 
munity as an economic unit. Each nation 
tends to specialize in those activities for 
which nature, through climate, resources, 
location, and other geographical conditions, 
has best fitted it and to exchange its prod- 
uct for the specialized products of other 
nations. This natural exchange of commod- 
ities would be carried on as freely as trade 
within a nation were it not for the re- 
strictions placed upon it by national ac- 
tion. 

There was a time, in a very early period 
of economic development, when the _ ex- 
change of commodities was limited almost 


entirely to the local community and the 
rules and customs of exchange had only a 
local application. Just as the local politi- 
cal unit was merged into the larger and 
more practical national state, so the local 
and town economy became a national econ- 
omy. 

For a time the national state as both a 
political and an economic unit served well 
the interests of its citizens, but now it has 
in some respects outgrown its usefulness, 
Political and economic nationalism are out 
of place in the world today. Science and 
invention have, in a very real sense of the 
term, made the world one large commun- 
ity, but still the nations, in defiance of the 
logic of history, are striving for self-suffi- 
ciency. 

What 
riers? 

The answer depends in the first place 
upon whether we shall adopt the narrow na- 
tionalistic point of view or whether we 
choose to face the challenge of a new era 
in economic development. 

As teachers of the social 


Shall we teach about trade bar- 


studies our 


task is not finished when our students have 
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learned the traditional arguments for the 
established American policy of high protec- 
tive tariffs. This is only the beginning. If 
we stop here, we shall have done more harm 
than good. We must show the conditions 
created by our own and other governments 
through the erection of tariff walls and 
other barriers to _ international trade. 
Furthermore, we must create in the citizens 
of tomorrow a liberal attitude toward the 
attempts that are being made to remedy 
the deplorable conditions that now exist. 

The barriers to international trade take 
various forms. The one most commonly 
thought of is that resulting from high tar- 
iff schedules. There are also several forms 
of exchange restrictions, prohibitions, quo- 
tas, controls and other measures which have 
become exceptionally widespread in recent 
years and have come to threaten complete 
paralysis of international trade. “Especial- 
ly since the outbreak of the world depres- 
sion, each nation has sought to raise its 
own barriers even higher than those of its 
neighbors—to sell ‘without buying—and 
the resulting disastrous competition of 
laws and decrees has throttled world 
trade.’” 


In considering these restrictions we 
should distinguish between two general 
types. The first type includes most of the 
high protective tariffs and a few other re- 
strictions which have become established 
national policies. The harmful effect of 
these barriers had been felt long before 
the present depression began. 





The second type includes those measures 
adopted as a result of the disturbed condi- 
tion of international trade and finance dur- 
ing the last three years. Numerous states 
have used these restrictions as a means of 
preventing depreciation of their currencies 
as a result of the effects of the depression 
on their balances of payments. 


“The obstacles placed in the way of im- 
ports in various countries have had the in- 
evitable result of diverting goods from 
their customary markets to those countries 
which still remained open to them, with 
adverse effects upon the latter. 

“Various countries, although resolutely 
opposed in principle to the policy of restric- 
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‘The Program for the World Economic 
Conference, 1933, p. 10. 
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tions, have been compelled to retaliate 
against measures directed against their 
own exports by adopting similar measures 
themselves, particularly when they have 
seen the system of prohibitions, once it has 
been established, employed as a means of 
bargaining for the reduction of tariffs.’”” 

World trade has fallen from approxi- 
mately sixty-eight billions of dollars in 1929 
to twenty-six billions in 1932—a drop of 
sixty-two per cent. America’s share of this 
trade has in the same period decreased six- 
ty-nine per cent. To what extent this de- 
crease has been due to trade restrictions it 
is impossible to determine, but the resump- 
tion of normal trade will be impossible 
without the abolition or modification of 
these prohibitive barriers. 

As the leading exponent of the theory of 
high protective tariffs, this type of restric- 
tion is of particular interest to the United 
States. The public in this country has be- 
come convinced by the combined efforts of 
the politician and the industrialist that the 
protective tariff is the one constant in the 
formula for American prosperity. This 
idea has been so thoroughly sold that any 
modification of it will be difficult even 
with the evidence of the most obvious facts. 
It is true that the party supporting this 
policy was rejected at the polls last No- 
vember, but this result was a natural pro- 
test against intolerable conditions rather 
than a result of clear economic reasoning. 

The period of the World War placed the 
United States in the position of the great- 
est creditor nation in the world, but our 
economic policy has not been changed to 
fit the new conditions. Systematic exploi- 
tation of the emotions cf the American peo- 
ple has totally obscured their understand- 
ing of the principles involved. In the words 
of Frank H. Simonds, “They are engaged 
in a frantic denunciation of a_ debtor 
whose payments they demand but will not 
accept and in a wholesale destruction of the 
market upon which in no small measure 
their prosperity depends.” 

What the world needs today is a cessa- 
tion of economic warfare—this struggle in 
which trade restrictions are the weapons. 
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*Frank Simonds, “A New Deal in Foreign 
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This point is put very clearly in an editor- 
ial from a recent issue of the Pusiness 
Week (April 5): 

“Tariffs are a form of The 
Peace of Versailles brought an end to the 
war of the trenches, but it was the signa! 
for the outbreak of an economic war no 
less bitter, no less expensive. 


wartare. 


“Cur tariff of 1930 launched a major of- 
fensive. It has been defended, and some- 
times with a certain piausibility, but the 
weight of evidence is too strong; we stand 
convicted of aggression. Thirty-six na- 
tions protested its provisions before it was 
passed. Coldly objective indicate 
that it was directly responsible for one- 
third of the billion-dollar crop in foreign 
trade which occurred from October 1930 to 
October 1931. 

“Experience is a great schoolmaster, and 
the depression has been a great experience. 
We have learned some economic fundamen- 
tals. We know, now, that foreign trade is 
in essence barter. We sell only as much 
2s we are willing to buy—uniess we are 
willing to sell goods on tick, and it seems 
to be agreed we are through with that.” 

The efiect of trade barriers—particu- 
larly tariffs and “their more ingenious 
counterparts ‘quotas’ and import surtaxes” 
—together with “exchange controls” and 
depreciated currencies, has been to accentu- 
ate the decline of international trade until 
its volume in 1932 was about one-third that 
of 1929. 

Scholars and the more far-seeing states- 
men have long insisted that this wouid be 
the result if trade barriers were not low- 
ered, but their pleas have failed for lack 
of popular support. Concerted 
tions! effort for tariff reduction has never 
made any headway, the greatest obstacie 
being the opposition of the United States. 

Recent developments and plans for fu- 
ture action have begun to shed some ray 
of hope for bringing order out of the pres- 
ent economic chaos. On June 12th, the rep- 
resentatives of all the nations that have 
any appreciable interest in international 
trade will assemble in London for the World 
Monetary and Economic Conference. The 
Draft Annotate Agenda submitted by tie 
Preparatory Commission of Experts to the 
Council of the League of Nations on Janu- 
ary 19th cffers clear cut recommendations 


studies 
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principle and 
makes specific proposals as to problems of 
method. 


} ; " nataty ~o 1. . mmole ? 
ln the annotations to the avenaa, the eY- 


on fundamental matters of 


perts make the following general reference 
to trade barriers: 

“By their and often arbitrary 
character, by the rigid control which they 
exercise over commercial transactions, and 
by the uncertainty and instability which 
they into international economic 
relations, these restrictive 
assume the aspect of actual weapons of eco- 
nomie warfare, although they are usually 
represented as instruments for defending 
and protecting internal markets...... 


t 


severe 


—_ Pinel 
introduce 


measures often 


“The abolition of these measures, which 
have grown up around and in addition to 
customs taritis, constitutes the most urgent 
back 
0 a more normal condition or, at any rate, 
situation which ob- 
when commercial 
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influenced, practically 


speaking, only by customs duties.” 
In regard to tariffs the 
the following recommendations: 
“The object of the 
policy is concerned, must there- 
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expel LS make 


Conference, as far 

as tariff 

fore be to reach a general agreement for 
of tariffs and to 


more moderate tariff policy in the future, 


the reduction maintain 


“As a first eifort in this direction, we 
suggest that a ‘customs true’ might be con- 
preliminary measure, pending 


the reduce- 


’ 


cluded as a 


the signature of agreements for 
ther obstaeles to trade.’ 
officially 


tion of tariiis and ¢ 
(The Covernment has 
proposed such a truce.) 

It was further suggested that: 

“reductions of tariffs may be effected: 

“(a) By a general agreement of the Con- 
ference; 

“(b) By a collective agreement of a group 
of governments; 

“(c) By bilateral negotiations; 

“(d) By autonomous action on the part of 
governments individually.” 


American 


. 


Little is ever accomplished in such a 
gathering as that planned in London in 
June, except to put into definite form ten- 
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tative agreements already reached. It was 
with the idea in mind of laying this foun- 
dation for successful action that President 
Roosevelt undertook the Herculean task of 
having personal interchanges of views with 
representatives of fifty-three nations. 

For the last three weeks the eyes of the 
world have been focused upon Washing- 
ton, and just as the peoples of the carth 
looked to Wilson for moral leadership to 
clear up the wreckage of the World War, 
so now they are hoping to find in America 
the leadership that will bring the world up 
out of the depression. 

Political 
policy of isolation caused America to lose 
her opportunity for world leadership in 
1919. The political situation is more fav- 
orable today and it is to be hoped that the 
have not again 


partisanship and the outworn 


lessons of the depression 
been taught in vain. 
the scholar and idealist than was Wilson, 
but he is more of the practical statesman. 

The nationalists are sounding their 
of warning but the popularity that 
eome to the President as a result of his 
dramatic call for “faction and action now” 
in domestic affairs is at the present time 
into the field of world 


Roosevelt is less Ot 


novces 


has 


being carried over 
economics. 

In general the press has been favorably 
disposed toward the foreign policy of the 
new administration. The Sun 
observes that the tariff “has for too long 
been one of the sacred cows of diplomacy.” 


Baltimore 


And the Kansas City Star expresses the 
opinion that the new deal in international 
affairs will “be welcomed by every Ameri- 
can who amount of 
done by trade restrictions, 
country took the lead 
policies.” 

And the isolationists that 
American diplomats are not shrewd enough 
to bargain with wily Europeans are now 
quite generaily disregarded. The genera! 
opinion is probably that expressed by Ray 
Tucker in the New York World-Telt gram: 
“If Europe can present a more stubborn 
statesman than Cordell Hull, a more clean- 
cut realist than Raymond Moley, and a 
more astute politician than the President,” 


realizes the damage 
in which this 
through its taritf 


cries of the 
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"Literary Digest, 115:6 May 6, 1933. 
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it will be a surprise to Washington observ- 
ers. | 

The new attitude in America is summed 
up by The Wall Street Journal in the fol- 
lowing manner:* 


sé 


. . . Ministers of State, experts, and 
thinking men have preached in vain that 
out of tariff barriers, exchange restrictions, 
unrealistic debt burdens, and all the phan- 
tasmagoria of economic nationalism could 
come only disaster. 

“Yet year after year the trade barriers 
went higher, exchange restrictions grew 
more severe, debt settlement was submerged 
more deeply under oratorical intransigence. 

“Toreign policy as an intelligent study 
was left to experts, whose findings were 
consistently labeled as ‘unpatriotic,’ ‘vis- 
ionary, ‘alarmist.’ Foreign policy in ac- 
tion was determined at the polls by the 
popular hatreds and suspicions of war days, 
buttressed with new vested rights and 
sheer, dogma-fed ignorance. 

‘“‘Now the man in the street, crushed in 
spirit, frightened, uncertain, no longer de- 
sires to lead with blind eyes and deaf 
With pathetic eagerness he harkens 
to the expert and defers to the leaders. 
They have told him, universally, what 
they have universally known—that world 
cooperation is the way to world prosperity.” 

It is the policy of the President to make 
reciprocal tariff agreements with individual 
nations. There is no doubt as to whether 
he has pepular support for the general pol- 


») FC 
ears. 


icy, but the actual agreements will involve 

giave political risks, for as the Pusiness 

Week (April 5) points out editorially: 
“The tariff, as the o!d truism goes, is a 


loeal issue. ] 


The prime obstacle to a policy 
of concessions on individual schedules is the 
natural reluctance of any industry to be 
sacrificed in order to open a foreign mar- 
ket for some other American industry, no 
matter if the national gain is a hundred 
times its loss. We might dicker to admit a 
certain amount of cutlery in return for 
broad new markets for cotton—but only 
over the dead body of the American cutlery 
manufacturer and his Congressman.” 


Such, in brief form, are realities of the 
present situation. Barriers and restrictions 
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have stifled international trade. The na- 
tions of the world will meet in June to 
consider these and other economic problems. 
In the meantime the American government 
has taken the initiative in attempting to do 
the preliminary spade work in preparation 
for a successful conference. 

How should this material be presented? 

Few teachers of social studies today pre- 
sent the subject matter of their various 
courses without relating it to present day 
conditions. The problem of trade barriers 
finds a natural place in courses in econo- 
mics or problems of democracy. It may 
easily be associated with work in most so- 
cial science courses, as American history, 


world history, American government, or eco. * 


nomic geography. 


If separate periods are devoted to the - 
study of current events, the problem dis. 7 
cussed here will form an interesting and 
The newspapers, | 
magazine, news reels, and radio news broad. © 
casts have been full of material relating to 


valuable topic of study. 


the Washington conferences. 
Teachers of social studies cannot afford 


to overlook this excellent opportunity te. 
help bring world economic policy into tune ™ 
with the times and to promote among the™ 
young people of today a liberal attitude. 
towards the problems of the world com. 7% 


munity. 
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